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1. AUTHOR'S LIFE 


Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1772-1834, poet, critic, 
philosopher, dramatist. Born at Ottery St. Maty, in 
Devonshire. Son of an Anglical clergyman. Educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, London (1781). Matriculated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge (1791), where he may have first 
indulged in opium. Incurring some debts and falling 
into a mood of despondency, he suddenly ran away, and 
under the assumed name of Silas Tomkyn Comberbacke 
(note the intials, S. T. C.), he enlisted in the Fifteenth 
Dragoons (1793-1794). After his brothers had, with some 
difficulty, brought his discharge, he returned for a short 
time to Cambridge, but quitted the university without a 
degree ( 1794). Met Robert Southey (1794), whom he 
joined in a scheme, which quickly collapsed, for the esta¬ 
blishment of an ideal society or “Pantisocracy” on the 
banks of the Susquehanna River in Pennsylvania. Married 
Sara (or Sarah) Fricker (1795), whose sister, Edith, in the 
same year secretly became Southey’s wife. Coleridge 
never appeared too interested in taking care of his family. 
Made the acquaintance of Wordsworth, with whom he 
planned the Lyrical Ballads (1797), published the following 
year. Granted annuities of seventy-five pounds each by 
Josiah and Thomas Wedgwood (1798). Went to Germany 
with the Wordsworths (1793-1799), where Coleridge 
attended the University of Gottingen, studied philosophy, 
and within six weeks had so mastered the German langu¬ 
age that he was able to translate Schiller’s WallestUein. 
Period of greatest poetical activity (1797-1803). At Greta 
Hall, Keswick (1800-c. 1804). Scotland (1803). Failed 
to repair his broken health by a stay in Malta (1804-1805), 
where he was for ten months secretary to the Governor, 
Sir Alexander Ball. Stayed at Naples and Rome (1805- 
1806). Met De Quinccy (1807). Lectured rather 
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unsuccessfully at the Royal Institution (1808). Lived 
with the Wordsworths at Grasmere (1808-1810). Gave 
a successful lecture series on Shakespeare and Milton 
(1811-1812) Josiah Wedgwood withdraws his share of 
the gift (1812). Laudanum in the ascendant (1806-1816). 
Found harbourage in the home of the kindly Dr. Gillman 

of Highgate (1816-1834). 

r Coleridge is essentially a medievalist, differing from 
Y\ ordsvvorth in a fondness for the weird and unusual roman¬ 
tic themes ; he is the purest of romantics, powerful in his 
creation of halhn inatory reality and in his communication of 
moral truth. In his Lectures on Poetry he adopts Milton’s 
preset iption that poetry should be simple, appealing to 
the primary laws of our nature ; that poetry should be 
sensuous, “and by its imagery elicit truth at a flash” ; 
and that poetry should be impassioned, in order to “move 
our feelings and awaken our affections.” Coleridge's 
verse on the whole conforms to this conception He is a 
master of exquisite verbal melody and witchery of langu- 
age. His imaginative power is intense. Possibly his main 
contribution to poetry is his subtle appeal to the Romantic 
sense for the supernatural. His shortcomings are an absense 
of concentration, and an incapability of sustained effort or 
continuity of purpose. Others also believe that, except 
for possibly a half dozen poems, he is essentially an 
effusionist rather than a lyricist. But, to quote Stopford 
Brooke, “All that he did excellently might be bound up 

in twenty pages, but it should be bound up in pure 
gold.” F P 

2. HIS POETICAL WORKS 
Romantic Poems : 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner (1797-1798) : Literary 
Ballad in seven parts in iambic measure varied by ana¬ 
paestic effects deals with the supernatural punishment and 
penance of a seaman who wantonly killed an albatross. 
Dramatic climax is the falling off of the albatross when 
the mariner blessed the water snakes : the moral is that 
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of all-embracing love. Essence of the poem is its picture 
of Coleridge’s spiritual isolation : Irving Babbit has decla¬ 
red that perhaps no work embodies more successfully the 
main romantic motif of solitude : the poem’s unifying 
element is feeling and in its incidents, scenic settings, and 
psychology, it marks “the extreme sacrifice of the veri¬ 
similar to the marvellous.” Only flaw seems to be its 
retributive moral , an excrescence suggested by Wordsworth 
who at the time was suffering remorse from his abandon¬ 
ment of Annette Vallon and their child. Apart from the 
one weakness in form, it is a superb work wherein the 
ballad convention prevented the appearance of Coleridge’s 
characteristic weaknesses of substance, purpose, and lack 
of virility, and stimulated the terse descriptive phrase, 
narrative speed, minute actuality, live self-restraint, and 
medieval glamour and remoteness tending toward the 
supernatural. Although Wordsworth’s idea of shooting 
the albatross was der ved from Shelvocke’s Voyage (1726), 
ihe inspiration of the poem probably came from two 
voyage-narratives, the Letters of Saint Paulinus to Macari¬ 
us (1618 and T. James’s Strange and Dangerous Voyage 
(1663). (Poem greatly altered in second edition, 1800). 

Christabel (T, c. 1797 ; II, 1800 ; published 1816). 

Unfinished ballad, the third of the famous “Mystery 
Poems”. Medieval tale of witchcraft steeped in haunting, 
supernatural atmosphere represents the eternal conflict 
between the forces of good and evil as personified in the 
innocent Christabel and in the snake-woman Geraldine. 
Terse phrasing, well-chosen images ; story delayed by 
long descriptions and digressions. The second part not 
as effective as the first. The metre, founded on the 
principle of counting in each line the accents and not the 
syllables, seems to be a revival of the four-stress line, 
divided into two half-lines of two stresses each. 

Kubla Khan , a Vision (c. 1797 ; 1816). On awakening 
from an opium dream into which he had fallen after 
reading a passage in Purchas’s Hakluytus Post humus (Vol. 
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I, p. 148), Ccleridge began the poem, interrupted by a 
tailor who came to collect a bill ; on his return an hour 
later to his room. Coleridge found that he could recap¬ 
ture no more than eight or ten scattered lines and images, 
all the rest having faded from memory. Mystical fragment, 
haunting in its sound effects, perhaps the most airy and elusi- 
vely lovely description in English Literature , in generally 
considered unrivalled for pure music and power of poetic 
diction, for imagery and imaginative suggestiveness. 

Personal Poems : 

The Eolian Harp {1795). First poem important in 
substance is written in blank verse, beautiful in cadence 
and easily as fluent as Milton’s. His first characteristic 
poem conceives universal life as automatous ; two passages 
anticipated by three year* Wordsworth’s climax in Tintern 
Abbey. Coleridae thought it his “most perfect ” poem. 

Hymn Before Sum Rise, in the Vale of Chamouni (/802). 
Poem over-worked by exclamatory sentences is an enlarge¬ 
ment of German stanzas by Frederike Brun. Conceives 
Nature as the mouthpiece of the Deity. 

Frost at Midnight (1798). The loving and lovable 
musing of a father beside the cradle of his child rises to 
a climax expressing Coleridge's conception of Unity. 

The Nightingale {1795 ; 1796). Designated by Coleridge 
himself as a Conversational Poem, it is a memorial to 
friendship, as is also The Lime. Tree Bower , My Prison. 

Dejection: An Ode '1802). In no ether poem does 
Coleridge give more complete expression to the transcen¬ 
dental principle mirrored in his soul. Reflects, like Youth 
and Age f 1823—1832), his disillusionment. Possibly 
influenced by Sarah Hutchinson. 

Youth and Age (1823-1832). Has the charming 
“unearthly melody” of Love (the “Introduction to the 
Tale of the Dark Ladie”) and of Kubla Khan, f Compare 
with Byron’s Stanzas for Music and Browning’s Rabbi 
Ben Ezra.) 
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Epitaph (1833 ; 1834). 

“O, lift one thought in prayer for S. T. G. ; 

That he who many a year with toil of breath 

Found death in life, may here find life in death !” 

Political Poems : 

Religious Musings (1794). Desultory poem suffering 
from a turgid style and somewhat inconsistent thought 
gains value from the principles of Unity and Hartleian 
Necessity whereby Coleridge views the poorer features of 
the French Revolution as stages toward the final good. 
Eloquence occasionally appears in his poetical alloy of 
radicalism and faith ; Coleridge answers the fiction that 
the war against the French had to be prosecuted for the 
sake of Christ and his principles. 

France : An Ode (1793). Evoked by Napoleon’s invasion 
of neutral Switzerland, Coleridge condemns the French 
as not obedient to the moral law and no longer represen¬ 
ting the true spirit of liberty. Energetic and eloquent 
lines, may, according to Harper, express VVordworth’s 
opinion better than Wordsworth himself has done : sub- 
jrct-matter and conclusion are similar, for example, to 
Wordsworth’s sonnet called Thought of a Briton on the 
Subjugation of Switzerland. The Ode seems to mark the 
end of Coleridge’s impassioned defence of France, and the 
beginning of his conservative, somewhat Burkite philo¬ 
sophy. 

Fears in Solitude (1798). Following France ; An Ode , 
it reiterates his abhorrence of French politics. Note the 
low-keyed blank verse until the moment (line 129) when 
he relinquishes his pacifism and lashes out at the French. 
Notwithstanding the dissimilarity in subject and in tone, 
the general structure is not unlike Wordsworth’s later- 
composed Tintern Abbey. After Fears in Solitude , Coleridge 
remained cool to French politics. 

Coleridge’s poems may be divided into the following 
groups : (a) The pre-1797 phase is the formative or experi- 
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mental phase. It is the period of radical politics and 
opposition to England’s war on France. Before this 
period ends, Coleridge lost faith in France. 

However surprising it might appear, Coleridge’s muse 
was awakened by the sonnets of Bowles. Coleridge’s own 
sonnets, turgid in quality, reflect the influence of Godwin. 
His themes are social wrongs of the old order, the wicked¬ 
ness of its rulers, pity for the poor and oppressed. There 
is an attempt by Coleridge to harmonise politics, religion, 
philosophy in a style stiff with Miltonisms, but rich in 
echoes of Gray and Collins. 

The poetry of this period is a mirror of the poet : eloqu¬ 
ent, loose-girt and strongly inclined to preach. The work 
is tentative and lacks individuality. Though there is 
reflection and self-description in it, the lyric movement 
and dream-pageantry is yet to come. 

(b) The Second Period (1797-1802) is the “blossoming 
time” of Coleridge’s genius. It is the most fruitful period 
oj his life . This phase begins with one year of close 
companionship with Wordsworths (William And Dorothy). 
Their genius first revealed Coleridge’s genius to the poet. 
It was during the period of daily intercourse with them 
that all the enduring work of Coleridge was composed. 
Dejection marks the close of this period. 

1 he poems of this period may be divided into two 
groups : Frost at Midnight , Fears in Solitude and The 
Nightingale from one group and may be called ‘nature 
pieces’. The poems are autobiographical in nature. The 
Rime , Chris tab el and Kubla Khan form the second group. 
They are poems concerning the mystery and richness of 
mental states bordering between actuality and dream. In 
them Coleridge has created what may be suggestively 
called “Hallucinatory Reality’. The Rime is a perfect 
example. The poet here uses to the full the vividness of 
visual description ; and at the same time there is a perfect 

attunement between description and the states of the 
mariner’s mind. 
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Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 
‘Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea. 

Kubla Khan is “a poem about the act of the poetic 
creation” and a symbolism can be perceived in the dome, 
the river, the caves of ice and the landscape in the poem. 

Once more Coleridge reaches perfection in a dream- 
trance. A walk on an autumn day, an anodyne, a sugges¬ 
tive sentence from Purchas, and the clear images which 
reading gave him, are all fused by Coleridge into the 
“most musical and most significant of dream poems . 
Coleridge once spoke of “the streamy nature ot association 
which thinking curbs.” In his book The Road to Xanadu, 
J. L. Lowes describes in massive detail what wide and 
various reading went into the making of The Rime and 
Kubla Khan. 

Christabel , too, belongs to this group. It is thoroughly 
suffused with the flow of a dream in which its shadowy 
creations flit about. 

In this period, Coleridge has moved away from his 
earlier republicanism to conservatism. During the visit 
to Germany philosophy was studied deeply. By the end 
of this period Coleridge’s slavery to opium is complete. 

(c) The Third Phase (1803-17; was the unhappiest, 
perhaps, in the poet’s life. It is one unbroken story of 
quarrels, rapprochements, slavery to opium, indolence and 
remorse. To a student of Coleridge’s. poetry this period 
is almost entirely unrewarding. On the other hand, it 
saw the beginning of criticism and literary lectures. The 
first literary lectures were delivered in 1808. 

(d) Under the patient care of Dr. Gillman with whom 
Coleridge went into residence in this period (1817-18?4) 
and after a long struggle, Coleridge broke his slavery to 
opium and made a partial recovery of his poetic powers. 
Now and then he was able to recapture the old power of 
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magical song, too. As Herford puts it : these are pieces 
‘touched by an undefinable autumn mellowness.’ 

3. MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF COLERIDGE’S 

POETRY 

A study of Coleridge’s poetry reveals the following 
qualities : 

(1) Mysticism or Element of Mystery. “The very 
centre of Coleridge’s art lies in his faculty of evoking the 
mystery of things.” In his best poetry, he breaths into 
his subject-matter a mystery which is the very essence of 
his romanticism. This mystery pervades the human souls 
of the persons treated as well as the very face of Nature, 
however delightfully accurate he is in describing its exter¬ 
nal details. The poet creates an atmosphere of mystery in 
The Rime of Ancient Mariner and Christabel. Even natural 
phenomenon, such as the sunrise, the blowing of winds on 
the sea, the rise of the moon in the sky or the twinkling 
stars (in The Rime) assume a mysterious character. 
Human characters, such as the Ancient Mariner, also 
acquire a mysterious character ; and, passing through the 
imagination of the poet, become a thing of mastery, 
marvel and wonder. In Christabel, the sense of mystery 
is the very atomsphere in which both Christabel and the 
nocturnal scene are steeped There is a moaning sound 
as of the wind in the forest, though “there is not wind 
enough in the air”. “The one red leaf, the last of its clan. 
Hanging so light and hanging so high” is a leaf of this 
world indeed ; but it carries the weird suggestion of A 
mysterious other world of grim shadows and terrible 
happenings 

(2) Psychology in Poetry. English Romanticism owes 
this great debt to Coleridge that he introduced (or rather 
revived) in English poetry the portrayal of emotions with 
a knowledge of the phenomena of mind This psychical 
element in his poetry is conditioned by his metaphysical 
speculation or spiritual philosophy which explained, in 
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the manner of German transcendentalists like Kant and 
Schelling, the universe of matter in terms of “an organi¬ 
sing surge of vital energies which emanate directly trom 
God. “It was with this belief that in his mature poetry 
he lead into the soul of Man and Nature ; and found in 
Man and Nature a ‘mystery’. In his best poetry, the 
) physical details of the central characters as well as of 
Nature, though vivid and graphic, are always to be 
understood as but external manifestations of the subtle 
operations of the inner soul (it is this esssential reality in 
Man and Nature that is beyond ordinary human know¬ 
ledge, or ‘mystery’). But his spiritualised Nature abounds 
with colour and melody and perfume, his touch having at 
once the voluptuous quality of Keats and the mystic 
quality of Shelley. In Christabel we sec the “toothless 
mastiff bitch” giving “sixteen short howls” for “she sees 
my lady’s shroud”. A-.ain, as Christabel passes the hall 
► with Geraldine, ‘a tongue of light, a fit ol flame” shows 
Christabel only the eye of Geraldine, “and nothing else 
saw she thereby”, the eye being the sure index of the 
inner wickedness of Geraldine. 

(3) Supernaturalism The pervading sense of mystery 
is the key of Coleridge’s supernaturalism ; and it is that 
species of supcrraturalism whose essence is psychological. 
Instead of dealing with stories of ghosts and devils, 
Coleridge gives a new turn to supernatural happenings, 
by presenting them as phenomena of the mind and what is 
excited in the mind by the passions. Coleridge does not 
invent wondeis or gruesome horrors but mak< s the super¬ 
natural as psychic phenomena, symbolising the mystery 
1 of life (v/z., man’s transcendental nature). He takes the 
most sober means to suggest the terror of a vague threat. 
If Wordsworth’s genius was to stamp the commonplace, 
everyday life and character with the charms of novelty, 
Coleridge’s genius was to make the supernatural appear 
very real by a hundred delicate touches and subtle hints of 
a profoundly impressive nature, which persuade the reader 
to take it as true. It is this finer, more delicately mar - 
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vellous supernaturalism, fruit of his own more delicate 
psychology, that Coleridge infuses into romantic adven¬ 
ture, which itself was then a new or revived thing in 
English literature. 

He succeeds both in The Rime and Christahel in crea¬ 
ting an atmosphere of mystery by indefiniteness and by 
subtle suggestion , by psychological portraiture of effects and 
by creating a proper atmosphere for the supernatural 
happenings. Coleridge excels in making suggestive pic¬ 
tures of the supernatural. Suggestiviness is a special charac¬ 
teristic of Coleridge's supernaturalism. His supernaturalism 
is suggestive, psychological and refined, not crude and 
sensational like that of Scott. The poet succeeds in giving 
an air of realism to his supernatural happenings. This is 
achieved by the poet in The Rime by skilfully blending 
the real and the fantastic. With supernatural incidents 
the poet artistically interweaves convincing pictures of 
Nature like the Sun shining brightly in the East, the mist 
and snow surrounding the ship and the freezing cold of 
the Arctic region. In Christabel the element of the marvel 
is not portrayed, but sightly distilled into the atmosphere. 
Here the whole scheme is based on supernaturalism. 
The evil spirit who haunts the body of Geraldine and 
tries to ruin the happiness of innocent Christabel is in the 
true tradition of vampires ; and Coleridge infuses a mys¬ 
terious dread into her. The Ancient Mariner deals with 
the supernatural on a large scale and in a general sense. 

(4) Dream Quality of his Poetry. Coleridge’s imagi¬ 
nation “was only at its height when he was away from 
human reality and in the world either of his own persona¬ 
lity or of the mystic realm in which The Ancient Mariner 
and Christabel were conceived and wrought.” Coleridge’s 
imagination would be worked up into high activities in 
that world where Man and Nature are the stuff which 
dreams are made on. For example, the quality that gives 
the distinctive stamp to Christabel is its half-light, its 
twilight vagueness, where everything is seen as through a 
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haze, as a glimmer from a dream-land. Coleridge's supreme 
strength lay in this marvellous dream faculty ; one might add 
that the dream faculty lay at the root of the poet’s greatness 
and his weakness as a man. InCliris'abel the tone keeps with 
the temper of the crowing cock “how drowsily it crew”, 
of the mastiff bitch, which “did not wake, Yet she an 
angry moan did make ” Everything that Ghristabel felt, 
she did feel “with open eyes, asleep, and dreaming fear¬ 
fully” ; and the charm exercised by Geraldine has a 
vague twilight glimmer which stuns by its mystic shado¬ 
winess. Kuhla Khan is essentially a dream poem recoun¬ 
ting in poetic form the beautiful dream that the poet had 
seen in his dreamy vision. The dreamy element is well 
pronounced in The ncient Mariner , which seeks to show 
that corresponding to our inner sense of sin bringing sure 
suffering there is in actual life severe punishment follow¬ 
ing upon even a trifling and wanton act, such as killing 
an innocent bird. 

(5) Medievalism. Coleridge’s treatment of the super¬ 
natural is intimately connected with his medievalism. The 
Middle Ages were a store-house of romantic associations 
for the escape of the erretic mind from the dull pressure 
of the present. Coleridge, Scott and Keats—each drew 
his inspiration from thought-elements that fed on the past; 
Scott was attracted by its pageantry ; Keats by its life of 
passion and sensous delights ; but Coleridge’s finer imagi¬ 
nation caught its atmosphere of mystery (the past hidden 
from our'knowledge is a source of many secrets). In Chris- 
table we have an ancient castle, a wood at night, an oppres¬ 
sive silence, a calm in which the wind forgets to blow, a 
vague moonlight-the whole romantic machinery with which 
a sense of medieval times is awakened But these externals 
are not the real source of horrors ; the recreation of the 
romantic past is successful by the suggestive treatment 
which transfers the imagination to a visionary vagueness 
in which everything is hathed in half-light. The Ancient 
Mariner is wrought with the glamour of the Middle Ages. 
Everywhere we see the medieval touch—the cross-bow. 
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the vesper-bell, the shivering hermit, the prayer to Mary 
Queen. 

(6) Sensuousness and Concreteness. Coleridge’s powers 
of creating mysteries which stir the depths of the soul go 
hand in hand with his power of creating beauties that 
appeal to the senses. This touch of the leal is a part and 
parcel of the art of making the unreal irresistible. As our 
pity, horror, wonder and other feelings are aroused, the 
imagination is entertained with sensous pictures that keep 
us tied to the earth. Thus we find the physical beauty 
of Christabel being sensously portrayed ; or Geraldine’s 
bosom described as a sight to dream of, not to feel The 
tears that Christabel sheds seem to sparkle on her bright 
lashes, making the picture very vivid. 

(7) Music or Command of Melody. The tendency in 
the art of poetry to approximate to the art of music is 
manifest in all of Coleridge’s most characteristic pieces. 
His melody never fails. Coleridge is always a singer as 
Wordsworth is not, and Byron almost never. In his use of 
the octo-syallabic metre, as in Christabel , or of the ballad 
metre, as in The Ancient Mariner , he remains unrivalled. 
Christabel , Kubla Khan with one or two more ‘ are outside 
all law and jurisdiction of ours. When it has been said 
that such melodies were never heard, such dreams never 
dreamed, such speech never spoken, the chief thing 
remains unsaid and is unspeakable. There is a charm 
upon these poems which can only be felt in the silent 
submission of wonder.” Coleridge definitely took up the 
principle of accentuation ; and this made him vary the 
unaccented syllables according to the artistic needs of 
melody. The Ancient Mariner contains a series of cunning 
sound patterns which lulls the reader and produces a 
hypnotic effect on his mind. 

4. INFLUENCE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

ON COLERIDGE’S POETRY 

Coleridge, like his friend Wordsworth, hailed the 
French Revolution for in his view the ideals of Liberty, 
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Equality and Fraternity upheld by the revolutionaries ot 
France were noble and dignified ideals. The 1'rench 
Revolution seemed to open before the poet a new vision 
of life. When Bastille was broken open and the prisoners 
were released to enjoy the sunshine of renewed hope, the 
heart of Coleridge was elated and he felt the surge of a 
new life springing before his eyes. He welcomed the 
event as heralding a time when liberty would be enjoyed 
by everyone and tyranny would be a thing of the past. 
The mind of the poet began to conjure up pictures of a 
world of freedom and joy for mankind. With Southey 
and some others Coleridge planned the scheme of 
Pantisocracy, a sort of communistic society on the banks 
of the Susquehenna in America. 

But the enthusiasm which Coleridge had felt for the 
Revolution beean to wane when France drunk with the 
wine of conquest launched on a course of subjugatine 
weaker countries and destroying their freedom. Thg 
French attack on Switzerland, a peace-loving country, 
roused the indignation of the poet, who felt that the 
French people were taking to wrong paths and tracking 
the way to perdition and ruin. The disillusionment and 
exasperation felt by the poet at this time find expression 
in two odes —Ode on the Departing Year (1796) and 
France : An Ode (1797). These two poems from the 
transition between his first wild hopes and his later conser¬ 
vative despair. In the first the poet vehemently denounces 
the forces of reaction against France but in the second the 
enthusiasm of the poet is cooled and he feels disgusted 
with the Reign of Terror in Paris. Ia the latter poem we 
have thoughts and feelings charged with genuine passion. 
It was the last and greatest poem produced by Coleridge 
under the influence of the French Revolution. 

When the poet thus lost faith in the leadership of 
France for liberty he expressed the doubt whether liberty 
could make its home anywhere but in the realm of nature. 
But in 1809 he expressed the idea that true liberty is to 
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wrought out, not by means of political legislation, but in 
the souls of men in a transcendental spirit of self conquest. 
It is by the cultivation of individual morality and religion 
(rather than by politics) that the impersonal and absolute 
reason residing in the breast of every human being may 
prevail over the understanding and regulate the life of 
the senses and thus developing his highest capacity make 
him free indeed. With Coleridge, reason is what makes 
man feel within himself a something greater than his 
individual nature ; and the understanding is the instru¬ 
ment of reason, while lower than the understanding in 
man are his senses. 

It is noteworthy that while, as a result of the shock 
of disillusionment and deep despair of the french Revolu¬ 
tion, Wordsworth came back to a love of Nature and M an 
and was strengthened by faith in human nature and the 
joys of common life, Coleridge plunged into the inner 
world of his mind and became a philosopher and mata- 
physician. All that he had given to the outward now 
collected round the workings of his own soul, the meta¬ 
physical and theological problems, and the love of quiet 
nature. True liberty, according to him, consists in the 
individual emancipation of, the spirit—A sense of freedom 
felt in the soul, which thereby rises above the domination 
of passions and desires. Its counterpart in the objective 
world is in Nature. The human soul feeling that liberty 
exists in Nature and making itself one with it can have a 
taste of true freedom. He thus gives a spiritual and 
metaphysical solution to a political or social problem. 

5. COLERIDGE AS A POET OF THE 

SUPERNATURAL 

Coleridge made an epoch in the poetry of the superna¬ 
tural. His imagination seems to acquire poetic distinction 
in the region of the fantastic and supernatural. He does 
not invent wonders but presents the supernatural as subtle 
mental states. He took up the marvellous not for the 
sake of thrill or excitement but for the sense of mystery 
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that it awakens in the mind There is little visibly awful 
or mysterious in Geraldine ; but the effect is more success¬ 
ful because it is psychological. 

Not only does Coleridge treat the supernatural as a 
psychic penomenon, to him it is also a symbol of the mys¬ 
tery of life (i. e.y the spiritual reality or indwelling soul) 
in man and the world around him ; a symbol of love 
which binds man and bird and beast and which is the 
reality underlying nil creation. This idea forms the core 
of The Rime. The terrible experience through which the 
Mariner had to pass was a result of the violation of this 
law when he shot the albatross. It is this idea which 
gives significance to the conclusion of the tale or the 
powerful communication of moral truth in the poem. 
(See lines 612-617 of The Ancient Mariner ). 

In this treatment of the supernatural we can detect 
three modes : 

(1) In The Rime the poet does not avoid the marvels but 
makes full use of such devices as the dead albatross hanging 
round the mariner’s neck ; the phantom ship sailing with¬ 
out a wind ; and the dead mariners sailing the ship back 
to England. The raw material on which Coleridge 
worked is the killing of the albatross and the ill luck with 
which such an act is credited by the sailors. But in spin¬ 
ning the yarn the poet continuously k'eps to the fore the 
universal and ingrained sense of sin and suffering, and of 
pain and forgiveness. The scenery, atmosphere, colouring 
of phrase and rhythm all combine to give the magical 
world the unity of a possible experience : our ideas of 
sin and its sequel are not unreal in actual life. In sheer 
vividness of imagery and descriptive power the poem is 
unsurpassed. The eye never seems to wander from the 
canvas ; and scene after scene becomes alive in two or 
three strokes of the brush. Absolutely simple in metre 
language but weird in atmospere. The Ancient Mariner is 
a triumph of enchantment made real. 
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The difference in the representation of the supernatu¬ 
ral and the horrible between the tradition of supernatu¬ 
ralism from Walpole to Mrs. Radcliffe and Coleridge’s 
treatment is the difference between the maker of horrors 
and the maker of horror. The earlier romancers were 
not contented till they gave “a local habitation and a 
name” to their mysteries ; they forgot that indefiniteness 
lay at the very root of magic. The supernatural in The 
Rime is an atmosphere pervading the whole poem ; there 
is a delicate creation of a deeper horror. 

The Rime achieves, as Elton points out, “a perfect 
union of dream-work and brain-work. The poem is 
created out of the stuff that dreams ar^ made on.” We 
cannot even be certain that the weird scenes which the 
Mariner describes are actual occurrences or products of 
his heated and over-wrought imagination. 

(2) In Christabel the supernatural is treated differ¬ 
ently. The purely physical marvels are thrown into the 
background, being merely presented rather through sugg¬ 
estion than direct assertion. The romantic mechinery— 
an ancient castle, a wood at night, moonlight, silence, 
the owl —is present ; but the source of terror is not placed 
in these material circumstances. The element of marvel 
is not obtruded, but slowly distilled into the atmosphere. 
The castle, the old mastiff, the tree with its jagged 
shadows are drawn with a delicacy of touch which produces 
an impression of foreboding and suspense. The suggestion 
begins with the toothless mastiff of Sir Leoline (lines 8-13 
of Christabel). The serpent nature of the elf-woman is 
further accentuated by a subtle stroke ; for no marvels of 
the external world have such an effect on imagination as 
deformation of human personality. 

Thus the purely marvellous element which Coleridge 
allowed on the surface of The Rime is here driven behind 
the scene. The incidents in Christabel , in themselves, 
are not outside the natural order of things, as they are in 
The Rime. It is only through constant hints andsugges- 
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tions that we become aware of the supernatural forces 
that lie on every side. We may here refer to lines 129-132; 
147-148 ; and 157-159. The mystery is re doubled when 
we come to the lines 205-209 of the poem. With the fit r 
insight of a true artist Coleridge does not make it clear 
as to what was wrong with Geraldine’s person (lines 252- 
253). We are only told that it cast a spell on Christabel’s 
speech. To make the mystery more complex there are 
a number of suggestions that Geraldine herself is ‘at the 
mercy of some malign influence’. She is in ‘sore distress’ 
and asks for pity (line 73), she is in a ‘wretched plight’ 
(line 188). 

In the delicate suggestiveness of Christabel lies the 
beauty of the poem. If the hints were made more 
definite and explicit the whole significance would be 
destroyed and the peculiar spell of the poem would be 
broken. The remote horror of the scene is built up 
through suggestions only. The oppressive silence and 
loneliness is indirectly felt ; there is no attempt to make 
the flesh creep. We may compare Coleridge’s treatment 
of the theme with Keat’s explicit and direct handling of 
a similar theme 'a serpent turned woman) in Lamia (a 
narrative poem founded on an anecdote of a young man 
who fell in love with, and married, a serpent, or lamia, 
which had assumed the form of a beautiful woman). 
Coleridge never pushes the supernatural beyond the border 
of psychology. 


(3) The third mode of treatment of the marvellous 
can be seen in the Three Graves t where Coleridge has 
again used the suggestive method. In this ballad neither 
the persons (as in Christabel) nor the incidents .as in The 
Rime) have anything in themselves marv< llous. It appears 
solely in the withering blight brought by a mother’s 
curse (cf. The Rimey lines 257-?6ty*ipon-the^es of three 
innocent persons—her daygfclpr^ftfcfry/ (jjafr^friend, 
Ellen, and the lover of Epftyafd. < a 
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There is another respect , in which Coleridge’s poetry 
may be said to mark an ‘epoch in the poetry of the 
supernatural.’ He introduced into it a concept which 
was unknown in English poetry ; the domination of an 
innocent and unheeding mind by a superior will power 
or by an idea implanted on it by such a will. According to 
his religious philosophy, the mind has the power to go out 
of its individual, personal self ; this is called mental 
initiative or an apriori activity of mind which is a pre¬ 
requisite to all experiments and investigations. (n 
The Rime this concept is illustrated by the Wedding-guest 
being held by the eye of the Mariner and listening to his 
tale, (see lines 11 — 16;. Again and again, the Wedding- 
guest thinks of the wedding and tries to break the spell ; 
but Mariner’s eyes keep him bound. The Mariner 
himself with his glittering eyes, his grey bread, his mes¬ 
meric power, his arresting voice and his irresistible urge 
to tell his tale represents the power of the mysterious 
(/. e.y the unseen soul). 

In Christabely the same concept takes the form of the 
spell which holds the speech of Christabel (see lines 267- 
268). When Sir Leoline questions his daughter, her 
tongue is held Even when she sees in a flash of vision 
that Geraldine is a serpent-woman, she cannot tell what 
she knew, “mastered by the mighty spell*’ (lines 615-620). 

Still another form of the idea of a Superior-will-power 
spell is seen in the Three Graves wherein the blithe young 
people are held by the mother’s curse. 

6. CREATION OF HALLUCINATORY REALITY 

Coleridge makes a sense-impression with no outward 
cause appear convincing and real. He felt about the 
creations of his imagination something similar to what he 
felt about dreams. He assumes that while we have them 
we do not question their reality. The Ancient Mariner 
lives in its own world as events in dreams do ; and, when 
we read it, we do not normally ask if its subject is real or 
unreal. This is due to a consummate art. Each action. 
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and each situation is presented in a concrete form in 
which the details are selected for their appeal to common 
experience. He exercises an imaginative realism. How¬ 
ever unnatural his events may be, thev are formed from 
natural elements, and for this reason we believe in them 
We may even be at home with them because their consti¬ 
tuents are familiar and make a direct and natural appeal 
to us. Once we have entered this imaginary world we 
do not feel that it is beyond our comprehension, but 
respond to it as we would to actual life. 

That is to say, though Coleridge begins by appealing 
to our experience of dreams, he so uses it as to present 
something which is more solid and more reasonable than 
the most haunting dreams. He uses the atmosphere to 
accustom us to his special world, and then he proceeds to 
create freely within his chosen limits. At each step he 
takes pains to see that his every subject is real both for 
the eye and for the emotions, that it has both the attrac¬ 
tions of visible things and the significance which belongs 
to actions of grave import. His natural background, for 
instance, could have been fashioned only by a man who 
had learned about nature from loving observation and 
share the Wordsworthian devotion to it. Amid all these 
strange happenings nature remains itself, and its preserve- 
ranee in its own ways sometimes comes in ironical 
contrast to what happens on the ship, as when, at the 
moment when the Mariner is haunted by the look in his 
dead comrades’ eyes, the moon continues her quiet 
unchanging course (The Ancient Mariner , lines 263-266) 

Even when nature breaks into more violent moods, it 
is still itself and each touch of description makes it more 
real, as when Coleridge sketches a storm with something 
of Turner’s delight in wild effects of sky and cloud (lines 
313-317). In such scenes there is no indeterminacy of 
dreams. Each detail comes from the known world and 
gives a firm background to the supernatural events which 
accompany it. 
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This realistic treatment of the setting is matched by 
the appeal which Coleridge makes to our emotions in 
handling his human persons. The Mariner and his com¬ 
rades are hardly characters in any dramatic sense. They 
lack lineaments and personality. But perhaps this is well; 
since what touches us in them is the basic humanity of 
their sufferings. They are more types than differentiated 
human beings, and for this reason their agonies are simply 
human. YVe feel that what happens to them might in 
similar circumstances happen to any one, and we respond 
readily to their pathos and their misery and these Cole¬ 
ridge conveys with a masterly direction. He portrays 
the helpless agony of thirst in the crew becalmed at sea 
(see lines 135-138). 

When at last the rain comes, and the Mariner’s thirst 
is slaked as he sleeps, Coleridge makes no less an appeal 
to elementary human and physical feelings, as with a 
striking economy of words he shows ' how this happens 
and wiiat a wouderful relief it is (see lines 301-304). Of 
course, physical sensations play a large part in dreams ; 
but Coleridge describes them as we know them in a 
waking state, and the lively way in which he handles 
them creates a powerful emotional effect. 

What is true of physical sensations in The Ancient 
Mariner is no less true of mental states. The Mariner 
passes through an ordeal so weird and so fearful that it 
might seem impossible to make it real for us. We shrink 
from asking what such sufferings mean in conditions so 
unfamiliar and so hideous as those in the poem. To rise 
to such an occasion and to give a persuasive and moving 
account of what the Mariner endures demands a powerful 
effort of the imagination. Coleridge rises to the full 
claim of his subject and concentrating on elementary 
human emotions makes the most of them. His Mariner 
is indeed in a fearful plight, alone on a ship, surrounded 
by the dead bodies of his comrades, and Coleridge con¬ 
veys the full implications of his state by drawing attention 
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to his sense of utter helplessness and solitude (see lines 
232-235). 

This is the authentic anguish of a man who feels him¬ 
self abondored both by God and man and faced with 
the emptiness of his guilty and tormented soul. Conver- 
. sely, when the ship at last comes to land, the Mariner 
■ sees angels standing by the dead bodies and feels an 
infinite relief. The very silence of the celestial presences 
fills him with the hope and joy (see lines 492-495). 

Coleridge understood the extremes of despair and joy, 
and he distilled them into these brief moments. Because 
his poem moves between such extremes it has certain 
spaciousness and grandeur and reflects through its varia¬ 
tions the light and the light and the shade of human life. 

Coleridge expects us to suppose that his situations are 
real and have some kind of human feelings about them 
4 This is no doubt easy enough when they belong to ordi¬ 
nary experience : but when the supernatural takes com¬ 
mand it demands a more unusual art. Then Coleridge 
makes it look as natural as possible because, however 
strange it may be, he forms it from element which are in 
themselves familiar. The paradoxical nature of the 
Mariner’s voyage from England to the Southern Pacific 
from the known to the unknown, from the familiar to the 
impossible, is conveyed in a verse which begins with some 
things delightfully friendly, and then, without ado, breaks 
into an unchartered, spell-bound world (see lines 103-106). 
1 here is perhaps nothing fundamentally strange in the 
silence of this sea, and yet after the bustle of the wind it 
^ comes with a magical surprise. When dreadful and 
unnatural things happen, the same art shows how they 
would ook and what imp esMon they make. When the 
albatross first begins to be avenged, the sea changes itt 
appearance and horrible things are seen on it (see lines 

123-126). 

Though this is seen by a man in the last agonies of 
thirst and has some qualities of delirious hallucinations, it 
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is poignantly real. It has the right degree cf exactness 
for such an occasion and it is well that ‘slimy things’ are 
not described more precisely. But when exactness is 
needed, Coleridge uses it with a masterly economy. When 
the dead men stir and begin to do again in death what 
they used to do in life, Coleridge epitomises the weird 
situation in one highly significant action (see lines 341- 
344). No more is needed than these very simple words. 
The habitual perfunctory action, now conducted by a 
dead man and a living man together, has an extraordinary 
horror. 

7. COLERIDGE AS A ROMANTIC POET 

Though the beginning of the Romantic Movement is 
dated with the publication of Lyrical Ballads (1798; the 
tendencies were already present. Prom the literary point 
of view certain English poets of the eighteenth century 
had kept alive the romantic traits. But the philosophical 
basis was lacking. Thompson, Cowper, Crabbe, Collins, 
Gray and Burns had no coherent philosophy—literary or 
otherwise—to lend support to their new approach in 
poetry. French revolutionary thinkers and German 
transcendentalists supplied this basis. Romanticism began 
with the sentimental subjectivism of Rousseau and deve¬ 
loped into the transcendentalism of Kant and Hegel. 

We shall speak a few words on the German contribu¬ 
tion to Romantic thought. Locke conceived of the human 
mind as almost wholly passive, a mere recorder of impre¬ 
ssions from without. The work of Locke was carried still 
further by Hume (1711-1776) through his “Philosophy of 
experience.” He held that there is nothing in the mind 
except impressions 7 e., sensations) and ideas (ie. t mental 
images). All ideas are derived from impressions previ¬ 
ously received. 

This philosophy did not satisfy Coleridge : he found 
that it does not do justice to the poet’s experience or 
account for the process of creative imagination. Further 
reflection convinced him of a free activity of mind through - 
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out experience , from conception onwards. The teaching of 
Kant and Fichte convinced Coleridge on this point. 

Kant maintained that experience was not a stream of 
isolated sensations, but a totality united by self-conscious¬ 
ness , formally determined by the nature of the thinking 
subject. Mind contributes to its own store of ideas. The 
slight difference found between mind and matter in Kant 
disappears in Fichte. He conceived of a Divine Presence 
for ever haunting the external world and soul. Fichte 
identified the ideal with the real. 

It is this philosophy that strengthened Romantic 
idealism. According to Kant the lowest human conscious¬ 
ness constitutes what for it real, by the very condition of 
its being conscious at all. On this basis Coleridge procee¬ 
ded to work out a subtle and distinctive philosophy of 
imagination. 

There were three aspects of this philosophy : (1) the idea 
of the immanence of Divine everywhere in man and nature; 
(2) the idea of unity, through the immanent divine life, 
between Man —a spiritual entity—and Nature, a manifes¬ 
tation of Divine ; and (3) the idea of the organic unity of 
all life transcending all outward phenomena of perfect 
harmony between Man, Nature and God. Nature and 
Man are the two phases of divine unfolding. In this 
philosophy are to be found the sources of Wordsworth’s 
spiritual interpretation of Nature and of Coleridge’s 
theory of Imagination. Imagination, according to Cole¬ 
ridge, is that synthetic and magical power by which a 
poet diffuses a tone and spirit of unity that blends each 
into each : brings the whole soul into- activity, with the 
subordination of its faculties to each other according 
to their relative worth and dignity. 

We now turn the characteristics of Coleridge’s roman¬ 
ticism. They are two : (1) the psychical, and (2) the 
intellectual quality. The psychical element lies in its 
pervading sense of mystery ; and the intellectual in the 
simplicity with which this sense of mystery is expressed. 
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In The Ancient Mariner the supernaturalism of the 
poem is an atmosphere that suffuses the entire tale ; the 
outcome of a hundred delicate touches and subtle hints, 
made convincing to the reader by the profound psychologi¬ 
cal insight of Coleridge In lines 107-110 we note the 
masterly skill with which we are prepared for the spiri¬ 
tual horror. The neves are overwrought by the dreadful 
silence ; and then comes the physical strain of the parched 
system (see lines 119-122). 

The stagnant waters with their myriad putrescent life, 
the intolerable waiting for the calm to break and then, 
when mind and body were broken down the appearance 
of the phantom ship (see lines 171-176}. As the spectral 
horrors multiply, the poet reproduces for us with the 
imaginative fidelity of the great artist, those little pictures 
of sunrise and sunset , and the quiet beauty af the moonlit 
night that give additional powers to the strange and 
fearful sights (see lines 199-200 ; 263-266). 

The wild story with its medieval superstitions and 
irresponsible happenings is made actual and vital to our 
imagination not only by its faithful picture of Nature and 
its psychological insight but by the simple humanity wi f h 
which it is saturated. Interwoven with the strange and 
secret are the primal emotions of love , hate , pain , remorse 
and hope. 

The homely diction of medieval balladry is reproduced 
in The Rime with a greater skill than that even of Scott. 
All the resources of the ballad metre are used by the 
poet without being overdone ; while with the medieva¬ 
lism he blends the modern spirit, so as to convey a more 
moving magic to the reader. 

If in The Ancient Mariner Coleridge reproduces the 
old ballad form, in Christabel he goes to the metrical 
romance and uses variation of the Octosyllabic couplet, 
deliberately to harmonise with the nature of the imagery 
or passion. Here also we are in a medieval atmosphere. 
The poem is a musical composition on the elemental theme 
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of good and evil , light and darkness, set in the appropriate 
key ot the moonlight and nocturnal mystery. The precise 
character of Geraldine ; how far she was evil ; the nature 
of her spell ; the reason for its failure ; such matters are 
left as vague and indefinite as the flickering shadows cast 
by the great fireplace in Leoline’s hall. The essential 
t point is that the poet triumphantly suggests the remote 
horror of the scene without having recourse to any elabo¬ 
rate machinery. The note is stuck in the opening lines 

(1-5). 

Wordsworth’s power of idealising the commonplace 
had impressed Coleridge. Wordsworth had shown the 
wonder of ordinary sights and sounds ; it remained for 
Coleiidge to exhibit their mystery. If Wordsworth’s 
unique faculty was to idealise familiar things ; Coleridge’s 
was 10 give the world of marvel the convincing power of the 
familiar. This is tersely expre>sed by the formula that 
^ while Wordsworth would idealise the real ; Coleridge 
would realise the ideal. 

All the traits of romanticism—love of liberty, interest 
in the supernatural and the mysterious, the medieval 
imaginative faculty, new experiments in verse, love of 
nature—are seen in Coleridge’s poetry in abundance. But 
his supreme strength lay in his marvellous dream faculty. 

8. COLERIDGE AS A POET OF NATURE 

Coleridge, like Wordsworth, believed in the joyousness 
of Nature. We find it in the Stowey poems. In The 
Nightingale he rejects the conventional idea of the bird’s 
melancholy— “In Nature there is nothing melancholy.” 
^ His poetry of Nature is characterised by subtle and 
minute observations as well as by broad and general 
effects. The poet uses shapes, objects and colours of 
Nature as symbols of mental and emotional states. He 
describes sights and scenes as coloured by human emotion. 
The poet transfigures them with the touch of mystery and 
supernaturalism. But though Coleridge presented beauties 
of Nature in a mysterious light his presentation was never 
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so remote as to be away from the ken of human life ; 
they were never unearthly. 

Like Wordsworth, Coleridge looked upon Nature as 
being animate, living and having an intelligence of its 
own. The poet saw behind all the phenomena of Nature 
the veiled presence of God. The pantheistic note which 
wordsworth had sounded is also struck by Coleridge in * 
the Eolian Harp. Here he looks upon Nature as a series 
of harps on which the Divine breeze (the soul of God) 
plays. He believes in the Divine spirit pervading the 
whole universe. Nature had a life in God, and each of 
her forms, informed by a distinct spirit, had a distinct 
life of its own. This idea forms the basis of The Ancient 
Mariner , where the guilty man is subjected to a punish¬ 
ment by the avenging spirits, and then is redeemed by the 
“seraph band”. 

But this view of Nature underwent a complete change. ^ 
After the return from Germany he puts by the belief that 
joy has any other source than the soul itself He could 
not see a living spirit pervading the objects of Nature In 
the Ode On Dejection , the change is clearly noticed ; here 
he asserts that Nature has no life of her own and that it is 
we who give life to Nature : 

“O Lady, we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live ; 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud.” 

In this Ode, the poet comes to the conclusion that 
we react our moods in Nature. If we are happy, Nature 
appears to be happy to us ; if we are sad, Nature also 
appears to be mourning to us. Nature cannot give joy to a 4 
heart which uas already no joy in it. The joy is within us 
(our soul is blissful) ; and Nature only touches that joy 
when our heart feels the joy within us. His study of the 
German transcendental philosophy brought about this 
change in his attitude to Nature. He learnt that the 
existence of the external world is not actual, but pheno¬ 
menal. It is in our thought that we give forms to exter- 
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nal objects ; and thinking these we build up the world 
of nature ourselves. Nature thus lives in us, and when 
we receive impressions from nature we do not receive some¬ 
thing distinct from us ; but only our own thoughts, as 
reflected from the external world. 

Coleridge thus was a great poet of Nature who (1) 
represented the external beauties of Nature in their mys¬ 
terious aspects ; (2) saw in the external world of nature 
the veiled presence of God, like a pantheist; but also 
(3) regarded the world of nature as being created by our 
own thoughts, like a subjective idealist. 

9. COLERIDGE AS A BALLAD WRITER 

One of the characteristics of the Romantic Movement 
was the revival of old forms like the ballad. The real 
power of the popular ballads (simple and spirited narra¬ 
tive poems written in short stanzas) did not work until 
Coleridge and Wordsworth w-rote Lyrical Ballads. Both 
poets found in the ballads poems of imagination untram¬ 
melled by artificialities of civilised life and models of 
direct simplicity in language and tone. Percy’s Reliques , 
containing a large selection of the traditional ballad 
poetry, had appeared in 1765. Literary appreciation of 
the ballads had never wholly ceased ; but Percy inaugu¬ 
rated an immense revival of interest in this popular 
poetry. By Coleridge’s time, the influence was already 
powerful ; and it was natural enough for a tale of strange 
adventures to be told in ballad style This meant cutting 
out ‘ characterisation ’ and reflection , and reducing descrip¬ 
tion to bare essentials. The archaisms of the ballad 
manner were more prominent in the first edition of The 
Rime , and were later removed ; but Coleridge uses the 
ballad stanza, with additions and extensions of his own. 
Above all, he uses the ballad manner of narration, rapid 
economical, without transitions, switching abruptly from 
narrative to dialogue. Of course, The Rime is longer and 
more highly organised than any ballad, but it retains the 
concrete directness that seems to remove it from the 
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realm of modern self-conscious, personal poetry alto¬ 
gether. The supernatural passages remind us continually 
of the ballad of magic and enchantment. 

In The Ancient Mariner all the resources of the old 
ballad metre are used by the poet yet never overdone ; 
for instance; the effective medieval rhymes and tricks of 
alliteration (see lines 1U3-104;. There is the ballad habit 
of repetition (see line 158-159 ; 162-163). 

In Christabel too Coleridge touches the characteristic 
motives of the old romantic ballad in a spirit made subtle 
and fine by modern reflection (see lines 557-559). 

10. MEDIEVAL ELEMENT IN COLERIDGE’S 

PEOTRY 

Medievalism the spirit of the Middle Age) is present 
everywhere in Coleridge’s poetry. The Ancient Mariner 
is wrought with the colour and glamour of the Middle 
Ages. From the quaint embroideries of the ‘Merry 
Minstrelsy’ line 36) to the central pattern of the Catholic 
idea of the penance (lines 408-409)-everywhere we see 
the medieval touch—The faithful crossbow (line 81) ; the 
vesper bell (line 595) ; the shriving hermit (line 575) ; the 
invocation to Mary Queen (line 294'. 

In Christabel , again, we have the medieval atmosphere; 
there is the old moated castle with its feudal accompani¬ 
ments, with its massive gate ‘ironed within and without’. 
We have the witch women with the evil spell and the 
innocent victim, heats of the tourney. 

Medievalism was to Coleridge no more than an atmos¬ 
phere necessary, from the artistic point of view, for the 
proper treatment of his theme—the unusual and the 
marvellous. He brings in medieval associations to give 
a necessary remoteness and a suitable setting for the 
marvellous which he only hints at and suggests in a deli¬ 
cate manner. The wide difference between Coleridge 
and the other romantics in this respect would be clear if 
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the description of Madeline’s chamber in The Eve of St. 
Agnes (a poem by Keats of rarest description ; St. Agnes 
being a Roman virgin who suffered martyrdom; is 
compared with the simple picture of Christabel’s chamber 
(see line 178-183). 

j 11. COMMUNICATION OF MORAL TRUTH 

Coleridge’s The Rime and Christabel have a very 
serious moral and spiritual hearing on human life. We 
may enjoy the maeical atmosphere of these poems ; but 
we must surely feel that there are moments when they 
break beyond illusion and call to something deep and 
serious in us. Both the poems communicate moral truth 
which cannot be dismissed. The moral of The Rime is 
expressed in lines 614-617. We thus see that there is 
much in The Rime which is more weighty ard more 
x serious than the actual episodes require. We may begin 
^ by asking why there is all the fuss about a bird ; but we 
end by seeing that the ado is not about nothing but invol¬ 
ves great questions of right and wrong, of crime and 
punishment ; and however much we may enjoy the poetry, 
we cannot avoid being in some degree disturbed and 
troubled by it. This is the effect that the poet desiring 
to “realise the ideal” (j\ e. the Medieval idea of penance 
for sin^ wished to produce. Through his concrete story 
he reaches wider issues and the poem communicates an 
eternal moral truth in and through the temporal. The 
story of The Ancient Mariner presented and enriched with 
the appeal of high poetry, passes beyond its immediate 
purview to something intimate and important, viz., the 
^ communication in poetry of an universal truth. 

The killing of the bird is a ghastly violation of a great 
sanctity. The bird has human associations. It images a 
system of human and religious values which has power 
over the ship and its crew through its connection with the 
weather. Besides, a function of the bird as a Christian 
emblem (lines 65-66) is also hinted and its corpse is hung 
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round the Mariner’s neck instead of the Gross (see lines 
141-142). 

In Christabel the poet has presented a contest between 
good and evil, between pure innocence and motiveless 
malice, and the question of expiation. Christabel re- , 
presents the element of good in this world, and Geraldine 
that of evil. Evil like Geraldine, assumes an agreeable and 

lovely form in order to entice good people. No definite 
reason has been assigned for the evil spel that Geraldine 
worked upon Christabel except the fact that there is a 
perpetual conflict be ween evil and good as between dark¬ 
ness and light. Coleridge wanted to show i though he lett 
poem unfinished) whether a woman, after losing her 
the chastity (see line 270) has the right to marry in a sacred 
manner. In this way Christabel shows the fall of Eve. 

Th'S communication of moral truth gives these poems 
a new dimension. What might otherwise be no more than 
irresponsible fairy-tales are brought closer to life and to its 
fundamental issues (/. e., ideals ingrained in the human 
heart, shown as being ‘realised’ in the poems in and 
through the temporal). Much of the magic of The Ancient 
Mariner Christabel is due to the blend of dark and serious 
issues with the play of creative energy. 

12 COMPARATIVE STUDY OF WORDSWORTH 
AND COLERIDGE AS POETS OF ROMANTICISM 

Wordsworth and Coleridge were the two great poets 
of Romanticism and it was by their joint efforts that the 
romantic revival in poetry was brought about during the 
nineteenth century. They were both gifted with imagi¬ 
nation, sensibility and creative power. Hence they deci¬ 
ded to transform the shape of English poetry and give it a 
new turn. 

The first fruit of their close association, the publication 
of the Lyrical Ballads , was a landu-ark in the history of 
English poetry. It brought about a change in poetry and 
a new line in poetic thought. 
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(1) The study of the Lyrical Ballads shows some 
similarities and contrasts in the outlook of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge as poets. Wordsworth studied the simple 
objects of Nature and imparted to them the colour of 
imagination. It was not his business to make excursions 
in the world of supernaturalism. It was left to Coleridge 
to introduce the world of supernaturalism, mystery and 
magic in poetry. Thus, whereas Wordsworth sought to 
give to the objects of Nature the colour of his imagination, 
it was left to Coleridge to make the supernatural look like 
natural. So he aimed at representing perfectly that side of 
the romantic imagination which seeks to lose itself in 
dream and marvel 

By the power of his imagination Coleridge created a 
world of supernaturahsm, magic and mystery in The 
Ancient Mariner , Christabel and Kubla Khan. Wordsworth 
on the other hand presented the common and simple life 
1 of peasants and shepherds, and realistically described what 
he felt and experienced in his own life. Instead of going 
to the world of imagination, mystery and magic, Words¬ 
worth lived on the plane of common life concentrating on 
the life that he saw around him. 

Coleridge went to the Middle Ages for creating the 
atmosphere of magic and mystery. Wordsworth did not 
leave the earth and his own times. The call of the Middle 
Ages was not for Wordsworth, but for Coleridge only. 

(2) Both the poets loved and appreciated Nature. 
Wordsworth saw the spirit of joy in Nature. Wordsworth 
felt the divine spirit pervading and permeating the objects 

► of Nature. Coleridge also noticed the spirit of God 
permeating the objects of Nature. Wordsworth continued 
to believe throughout his life that the spirit of God lived 
through the objects of Nature and formed a fountain of 
joy for humanity. But there came about a change in 
Coleridge’s attitude towards Nature as a result of his 
study of German Idealism. After his return from Germany 
he started believing that Nature has no life of its own ; 
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nor is there a soul moving through the objects of Nature 
(see lines 47-48 of Dejection : An Ode). 

(3) Wordsworth was all his life a teacher holding out 
moral lessons for the guidance of humanity. The teaching 
element in Coleridge’s poetry is almost nominal. Coleiidge 
is a greater artist than Wordsworth ; and the claims of 
art were more on the poet than the claims of morality 
and teaching. In this respect he stands contrasted with 
Wordsworth. 

(4) Coleridge excelled Wordsworth in melody. Cole¬ 
ridge was a master of sound. The Ancient Manner illus¬ 
trates the witchery of his music. It contains a series of 
cunning sound patterns. Wordsworth, on the other hand, 
was deficient in music. He did not have that ear for fine 
sounds as Coleridge showed in The Ancient Mariner. 

(5) Wordsworth lacked the high imaginative power 
exhibited by Coleridge in his poems of supernaturalism 
The imagination of Wordsworth is of a high character in 
poems concerning philosophy ; but in poems of Nature 
like The Ancient Mariner, Coleridge was far superior to 
Wordsworth. 

6) Coleridge was the master of narrative verse, :> The 
Ancient Mariner is a fine example of narrative perfection. 
Wordsworth lacked the narrative skill. The ballads of 
Wordsworth do not have the fire and ease of Scott, nor 
the free flow of Coleridge. 

(7j It is a question whether Coleridge owed more to 
Wordsworth, or Wordsworth to Coleridge. Coleridge 
always spoke of Wordsworth with reverence and felt “a 
little man” by his side. But chronological study will 
reveal that Coleridge gave more to Wordsworth than he 
actually received from him. There are indications to 
show (see This Lime Tree Bower , lines 158-160 ; 176 and 
Frost at Midnight , lines 54-56 ; 63-55) that Wordsworth 
could not attain anything of that kind at this time of his 
poetic composition. While Coleridge excelled in writing 
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poetry of a philosophical import, Wordsworth was still 
writing “ We are Seven, Goody Blake Simon Lee". It was 
later on that Wordsworth wrote about— 

The still and sad music of humanity 
or that. Nature 

never did betray 
The heart that loved her. 

Once more in Fears in Solitude , written three months 
before Tintern Abbey , Coleridge anticipates Wordsworth. 
Thus in certain respects it was Coleridge, who had a 
better flowering of genius than Wordsworth. Unfortunatly 
the poetic imagination of Coleridge soon came to an end. 
Wordsworth continued to compose poems, with the result 
that before his mighty production, Coleridge’s poems 
appeared to be very feeble and slender. Still in the little 
gold that Coleridge has left behind, there is more to find 
than in the whole ni iss of poems that Wordsworth has 
left for posterity, leaving aside a few great poems like the 
Immortality Ode , Laodamia , Lines Composed above Tintern 
Abbey , etc 

13. DREAM POE TRY OF COLERIDGE 
If we correctly analyse the romantic poetry we will 
notice that a certain amount of dream quality is present in 
every romantic poet. The simple reason is that romanti¬ 
cism is essentially a revolt against reality and against 
society ; a rejection of the world of facts and duties for 
dream and drunkenness. Romanticism means a with¬ 
drawal from outer experience to concentrate on inner 
experience. This clearly explains the position of all the 
romantic poets. 

If we analyse the poetic production of Blake, the true 
predecessor of Coleridge, we will note that this dream 
quality pervades most of his characteristic work. He is 
reported to have seen angels in bowers and gods at his 
window. Dissatisfied with the world around with its 
noise, hurry and several other artificial preoccupations, 
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a romantic creates his own world of dreams which is far 
better than this world. 

Psycho-analysts point out that the primitive desires 
even if suppressed will come into play again ; thus explai¬ 
ning the origin and nature of romantic poetry. The only 
way to get the repressed desires satisfied is to live in a 
world of dreams , where all is possible and where the 
carking cares are no more. Coleridge and Shelley exhibit 
this particular quality in a remarkable degree and fitly 
appeal to those who want pure poetry. C oleridge’s ima¬ 
ginative faculty was at its height when he escaped from 
reality into a mystic world of dreams ; and it was out of 
such dreams that he conceived his Ancient Mariner , 
Christabel and Kubla Khan. The quality that gives them 
their poetic distinction is their twilight vagueness, in 
which everything is seen through a haze, as being a pro¬ 
jection from a dream land. (See the Introduction to the 
three poems, mentioned above.) 

14. SENSUOUSNESS OF COLERIDGE’S POETRY 

It has been rightly observed that if Donne and 
Coleridge “had not been interested in so many things 
they might have been great poets.” But it will have to 
be said to the credit of Coleridge that his immense reading 
might have hindered his poetic production, but it never 
spoilt its quality. 

It has become more or less a commonplace to observe 
after Milton that poetry must be simple, sensuous and 
impassioned. Walter Pater says : “It is in a highly sensi¬ 
tive apprehension of the external objects of nature that 
Coleridge identifies himself most closely with one of the 
Lake School, a tendency, instinctive, and no more matter 
of theory in him as in Wordsworth. All visual details 
Coleridge handles very successfully. Sometimes his obser¬ 
vations seem to cross the limits of ordinary visual percep¬ 
tions What the poet does not see is as much a part of 
his perspective as what he does see. In Frost at Midnight 
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the workings of nature come alive because of what 
Coleridge does not hear, as Keats sees his nightingale only 
because it is not seen. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner is remarkable for its 
scenery, atmospheie and colour effects. It appears as if 
Coleridge has arrested the motion of the moon through 
his verse (see lines 263-266). Another example may be 
given of his pictorial description of natural phenomena 
(in lines 472-479). 

There aie such pictorial passages in Christabel and 
Kubla Khan also (see lines 14-19 of Christabel ; and 2-5 ; 
26-28 ; 31-36 of Kubla Khan). We may cite one moie 
example of a perfect penpicture from the Dejection Ode 
(see lines 35-36). 

It has been rightly said that Coleridge had a sense of 
colour comparable so that of Keats and Tennyson in poetry 
and Turner in painting. With him colour is melted in 
atmosphere which shines through, like fire through a 
crystal. It is liquid colour, the dew on flowers or a mist 
of rain in bright sunshine. For some of the examples 
illustrating his sensitiveness the reader may turn to The 
Ancient Mariner lines 53-54 ; 111-114). 

As far as ear is concerned, it is difficult to name any 
other poet (excepting Milton and Tennyson) who had a 
more delicate and sensitive ear than Coleridge. The 
tendency in the art of poetry to approimate to the art of 
music is manifest in all his characteristic poems. Cole¬ 
ridge certainly had a better ear than Wordsworth. Kubla 
Khan, Youth and Age and The Rime prove beyond doubt 
that his genius was that of a musician. 

But Coleridge hardly furnishes instances of the sense of 
touch , as Keats does. From a comparative point of view, 
Keats is more sensuous than Coleridge , because his sensu¬ 
ousness is all-comprehensive and full-blooded and not 
restricted to one or two or three senses. But Coleridge 
hardly admits of any superior in the poetic rendering of 
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the experiences of the eye and ear. Coleridge also des¬ 
cribes the sensuous aspect of human love, as we find in 
Christabel (lines 58-59). 

15. COLERIDGE AS A CRITIC 

Saintsbury once said that a critic who is a poet also 
is a miracle. Coleridge was one such miracle, Arnold 
was another. Bui Coleridge’s preoccupation as a literary 
critic never spoilt his poetic production in its simplicity 
and sensuousness ; whereas Arnold became much of an 
intellectual as a poet. 

The ultimate end of criticism, according to Coleridge, 
‘is much more to establish the principles of writing than to 
furnish rules how to pass judgment on what has been 
written by others.’ And for this task he had an 
incomparable foundation : imagination, insight, logic, 
learning, almost every critical quality united in one. Those 
pages of Biographia Literaria in which he defines and 
distinguishes between imagination and fancy, the resear¬ 
ches into the abstract entities of poetry, all that wc have 
on the lectures on Shakespeare into which he put an illu¬ 
minating idolatry —contain the most fundamental criticism 
of literature that has ever been attempted. He is the one 
philosophical critic who is also a poet ; and thus he is the 
one critic who instinctively know his way through all the 
intricacies of the creative mind. 

Most of his best criticism circles round Shakespeare. 
He say : ’’Shakespeare knew the human mind and its most 
minute and intimate workings, and he never introduces a 
word or a thought in vain or out of place.” One will find 
the whole secret of Shakespeare's way of writing in these 
sentences : “Shakespeare’s intellectual action is wholly 
unlike that of Ben Jonson or Beaumont and Fletcher. The 
latter see the totality of a sentence or passage, and then 
project it entire. Shakespeare goes on creating and 
evolving B out of A, and C out of B, and so on, just as a 
serpent moves, which makes a fulcrum of its own body 
and seems for ever twisting and untwisting its own 
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strength.” And here are a few maxims : “The grandest 
efforts of poetry are where the imagination is called forth 
not to produce a distinct form but a strong working ol the 
mind.” This means that the power of poetry is to instil 
that energy into the mind which compels the imagination 
to produce the picture. “Poetry is the identify of all other 
knowledge.” It is “the blossom and fragrance of all human 
knowledge, human thoughts, human passions, emotions, 
language. “Verse is in itself a music and the natural 
symbol of that union of passions with thought and 
pleasure which constitutes the essence of that poetry.” 
Coleridge’s “homely definitions of prose and poetry are : 
that prose means words in their best order ; and poetry, 
the best words in the best order.” 

16. COLERIDGE AS A NARRATIVE POET 

A narrative poet has to keep a perfect balance between 
poetry and story. Peotry being an outcome of emotion 
admits of little digression. But those who can keep a 
perfect balance between the story and the poetry proper 
deserve critical praise. Chaucer was one such poet; he is 
a supreme narrative poet, father of English poetry and 
grandfather of English novel. In his skilful management 
of narrative, in the prefect mastery of ballad form, in the 
creation of atmosphere in unique handling of the superna¬ 
tural and in approximating poetry to music, Coleridge 
was an artist of the highest rank. 

The Rime of the Ancient Mariner is a superb narrative, 
terse, vigorous and inimitable. The perfectly ordered 
story moves on unchecked through a world of mystery 
and wonder. The form adopted by Coleridge is an old 
traditional one—the ballad. By the time of Coleridge the 
medieval influence was considerably established and it 
was natural enough for a tale of strange adventures to be 
told in ballad style. 

His second important narrative poem is Christabel. 
It tells the story ol an innocent girl, visited by a demon 
in the shape of a lady. The clock strikes the hour of mid- 
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night. The heroine, Christabel goes into the wood to 
pray for her absent lover (a knight). She meets Geraldine, 
the demon-lady, who appeals tor help Christabel brings 
her into the castle. Geraldine was agitated when 
Christabel spoke of her mother. Christabel wa fascinated 
by Geraldine’s transformation ; the latter was rolling her 
eyes and breathing heavily ; and shuddered every now 
and then. Geraldine, however, recovered herself with an 
effort and lay down beside Christabel enfolding her in 
her arms. The touch of her bosom cast a spell on 
Christabel : it deprived her of her power of revealing any¬ 
thing about the lady (Geraldine) to anybody. But the 
spirit of her dead mother was her guardian and hovered 
around her. 

In the second part, Geraldine impersonates the daugh¬ 
ter of Lord Roland, with whom Christabel’s father had a 
deep friendship. Geraldine succeeded in turning Sir 
Leoline’s mind against his daughter Christabel. 

But the story is told with great precision and compact¬ 
ness and economy. He is a perfect master of the terseness, 
vigour and naivete of the true ballad manner. His poems 
have an allegorical interest ; but it never gets the upper 
hand of the narrative. 

Coleridge was much of a dreamer to be compared to 
Chaucer. The sugeestiveness of Coleridge, the poetic 
flashes, the mystic suggestoins are not traceable in the 
robust realism of Chaucer. Nor does Coleridge sacrifice 
sense for the sake of sound as Swinburne or Morris does. 
But he possesses the precision of Chaucer. 

17. COMPARATIVE STUDY OF COLERIDGE’S 

ODE TO DFJECTION WITH 

WORDSWORTH’S ODE ON INTIMATIONS 

OF IMMORTALITY 

It is very interesting to make a comparison of two 
poems written by two great friends. The Dejection Ode 
is the swan-song of Coleridge, the poet. It is the dirge of 
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infinite pathos over the grave of creative imagination. It 
exhibits that each visitation of affliction suspends the 
poet’s shaping spirit of imagination. In The Immortality 
Ode , Wordsworth, also, like Coleridge, feels that he has 
lost something that he possessed in his earlier years. He 
laments that the celestial light that clothed meadow, grove 
and stream is lost to him; the glory and freshness of a 
dream is no longer for him (See lines 1-9). Coleridge 
makes a similar complaint (see lines 25-38 of Dejection 
Ode). He laments for the loss he has felt. He projects 
his personal feelings in the shape of lowness of spirits, 
striking a melancholy note (which we hear also in his Pains 
of Sleep composed in 1803). In the Ode he speaks of 
‘grief without a pang’ (see lines 21-24). He can sympa¬ 
thise with his own gloomy self and can give us the stanza 
(St. VI lines 76-93 of the Ode), perhaps the finest in 
poetry, telling the biography of the poet’s soul. Sadder 
lines than these were never perhaps written by the poet in 
description of his own feelings ; and what gives them 
their peculiar sadness is that they are not the mere 
expression of a passing mood. They are the record of a 
life change ; a veritable song of lamentation over a spiri¬ 
tual death. 

But Wordsworth firmly believed in continuity of 
growth and development in life ; it may undergo many 
changes, but there is no bislocation and discontinuity. The 
heavenly light that played over the earth in childhood, is 
not to be found any more ; but the spiritual life of the 
child started before his birth and goes on beyond death. 
For the child, immortality is an established truth, which 
becomes obscured to grown up people. But if we care to 
know it, the spark of immortality is still alive in a grown¬ 
up man. Wordsworth’s sense of loss was more than made 
up by his perpetual spell of immortality. 

Coleridge’s Ode, on the other hand, is a psychological 
analysis of his own mental, emotional stat viewede in 
deliberate contrast with that of his friend, Wordsworth. 
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The lines bewailing his domestic woes are conceived with 
the affection and harmony ot the happy friends present in 
his mind ; and the lines addressed to Sara (Wordsworth’s 
sister-in-law, with whom Coleridge, though married, was 
in love) are written with a sense that though she returned 
his love, she yet belonged not to him but to the happy 
company from which his own misery seemed to shut him 
out Wordsworth, he knew, was essentially a happy man, 
despite the troubles of his life ; and Coleridge’s constant 
infelicity, Wordsworth remarked later, prevented him 
from being the poet that Nature had given him the 

power to be. 

What gives the poem its peculiar melancholy and 
special biographical value is that it is not like Shelley s 
Ode to Dejection near Naples the mere expression of 
passing mood. Coleridge’s subsequent history goes to 
show that his shaping spirit of imagination was in fact 
dead when this poem was written. To a man of stronger 
moral fibre a renascence of the poetical instinct in other 
forms might have been possible ; but the poet of Christabel 
and The Ancient Mariner was dead. The metaphysician 
had taken his place and was striving in abstruse research, 
to live in forgetfulness of the loss. 

18 A GENERAL ESTIMATE OF COLERIDGE 

AS A POET 

Coleridge occupies along with Wordsworth the position 
of a pioneer in the romantic revival in England, though 
the quantity of his poetry is much smaller. If Words¬ 
worth represents that side of the romantic revival which 
is best described as the return to nature , Coleridge has 
justification for the phrase * Renascence of Wonder *. He 
revived the supernatural as a literary force, emancipated 
it from the crude mechanism which had been applied to 
it by dilettantes , like Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe, 
and invested it instead with that air of suggestion and 
indefiniteness which gives the highest potency to it in its 
effect on the imagination. But Coleridge is more note- 
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worthy for what he suggested to others than for what he 
did in himself. His poetry is even unequal ; he is capable 
of large tracts of dreariness and flatness ; he seldom finishes 
what he began. The Ancient Mariner , which was the 
fruit of his close companionship with W ordsworth is the 
only completed thing of the highest quality in the whole 
f of his work. Christabel is a splendid fragment of which 
for years the first part lay uncompleted ; and when the 
odd accident of an evening intoxication led him to begin 
the second, the inspiration had fled. Or the second part, 
by giving to the fairy atmosphere o! the first ‘a local 
habitation and a name’, robbed it of its most precious 
quality : what he gave in exchange was something the 
public could get better from Scott. Kuhla Khan went 
unfinished because the call of a friend broke the thread 
of the reverie in which it was composed. Coleridge never 
fulfilled the promise of his early days with Wordsworth. 

} But it is on the lines laid down by his share in the pioneer 
work (rather than on the lines of Wordsworth) that the 
second generation of romantic poets—Shelley and Keats— 
developed. 

Cob ridge’s poetry represents the culmination of roma¬ 
nticism in its purest form. Historically, he belongs to the 
medieval revival ; but he is far too original to be classed 
merely as part of the movement ; and the distinctive 
qualities of his work are all his own. In pictorial power, 
felicity of phrasing and word music, he is one of the great 
masters. In his subtly suggestive treatment of the super¬ 
natural he stands almost alone. It is not only that he 
y eliminates from his supernaturalism the crude material 
horrors then popular with writers of the romantic schools; 
he also gives it a psychological foundation. This is par i- 
cularly apparent in The Ancient Mariner , the backbone of 
which is provided not by the marvels of the narrative but 
by the spiritual history of the hero. Wordsworth soug t 
to save the naturalism from the hard liti ralism of Crab^e 
by touching reality with imagination ; Coleridge redeemed 
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romance from coarse sensationalism by linking it with 
psychological truth. His best poetry belongs to a brief 
period ol wonderful activity (1797-1799) ; yet, small as it 
is in bulk, it ranges among the rarest treasures of English 
literature. 

Finally we may note that there is the clearly discernible 
influence of Coleridge’s poetry on later poets like W. W. 
Gibson (in Flannan Isle) and Walter de la Mare (in The 
Listeners). 
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1. THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 

The Story. 

The story of the poem is simple enough. An Ancient 
Mariner meets three gellants bidden to a wedding-least 
and detains one of them to recount his story. The wed- 
ding-guest is spell-bound by the old sea-faring man and is 
constrained to hear the story The Mariner tells how 
his ship was drawn towards the South Pole by storm. 
When the ship was surrounded by ice, a great sea-bird, 
called the albatross, came through the snow-fog and was 
received with great joy and hospitality. The bird proved 
a bird of good omen and followed the ship. But the 
Ancient Mariner inhospitably killed the bird. For this act 
of cruelty, a curse fell on the ship The ship sailed north¬ 
wards while returning, and was suddenly becalmed. The 
albatross began to be avenged by the spirits of the unseen 
wor^d The crew of the ship , who had justified the act of 
slaughter, died of thirsty the Ancient Mariner alone surviving. 
Fie was now alone in the ship with his two hundred dead 
companions and passed through bitter agonies. He could 
not even pray since he had a sinful heart It was only 
after seeing the water-snakes that the spell began to break 
and the ship was brought back to England. But tiie 
Mariner was condemned by way of penance to travel from 
land to land and to teach by his example love anc reve¬ 
rence to all creatures. 

The Title. 

Rime—a rhyming poem. Ancient— old. Mariner — 
sea-man ; sailor. Coleridge uses the wording of the Title 
in order to give to the poem a touch of bygone days. 
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The Argument. 

The cold . Pole— the Antarctic regions. In con¬ 
tempt of. . hospitality —disregarding the proper way of 

dealing with a guest. This indicates the Mariner’s sin. 
He had killed a bird which was almost a guest ; and this 
was why he was punished. Judgments — punishments 

Origin and History of Composition. 

Wordsworth's account : —In the course of a walk (1797) 
along the Quantock Hills was planned the poem of the 
Ancient Mariner , founded on a dream of Coleridge’s 
friend, Cruikshank. Much of the greatest part of the 
story was Coleridge’s invention ,* but certain parts 
Wordsworth suggested 1 or example, some crime was 
to he committed which should bring upon the Ancient 
Mariner the spectral persecution as a consequence of that 
crime , and his own wanderings. While reading Shelvocke’s 
Voyages , Wordsworth found that albatrosses were seen by 
the voyagers while doubling Cape Horn ; he therefore 
suggested to Coleridge that he might represent the 
Mariner as having killed one of those birds on entering 
the South Sea and that the tutelary spirits of those regions 
might take upon them to avenge the crime. Wordsworth 
also suggested the navigation of the ship by the dead men. 
When the Ancient Mariner grew they began to think of a 
volume which was to consist of poems chiefly on super¬ 
natural subjects, and on subjects taken from common life, 
but looked at through an imaginative medium. 

Coleridge*s account :—When Coleridge and Words¬ 
worth were neighbours their conversations turned frequ¬ 
ently on the two cardinal points of poetry—the power of 
exciting the sympathy of the reader by a faithful adherence 
to the truth of nature ; and the power of giving the 
interest of novelty by the modifying colours of imagi¬ 
nation. The thought suggested itself that a series of 
poems might be composed of two sorts. In the one, the 
incidents and agents were to be in part at least, super¬ 
natural ; and the excellence aimed at was to consist in the 
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interesting of the affections by the dramatic truth of such 

emotions as would naturally accompany such situations 

supposing them real. For the second class, subjects were 

to be chosen from ordinary life ; the characlers and 

incidents were to be such as will be found in evary village 

and its vicinity where there is a meditative feeling mind to 

seek after them, or to notice them when they present 
themselves. 


. l * V lis idea ori R ina ted the plan of the Lyrical Ballads , 
in which it was agrejAthat Coleridge’s endeavours should 
be directed to persdj^and characters supernatural, or at 
least romantic, yet so as to transfer from our inward 
nature a human interest and a semblance of truth suffici¬ 
ent to procure for those shadows of inaginadon that 
willing suspension of disbelief for the moment, which cons¬ 
titutes poetic faith. Wordsworth, on the other hand, was 
to propose to himself as his object, to give the charm of 
novelty to things ot every day, and to excite a feeling 
analogous to the supernatural, by weakening the lethargy 
of custom, and directing it to the loveliness and the wonder 
ot the world before us, but for which we have eyes, yet 

see not, ears that hear not, and hearts that neither feel 
nor understand. 


With this view Coleridge wrote The Ancient Mariner. 

The Sources of the Poem. 

(1) The central idea of the poem was suggested by 

The ,d u a is a very old one ’ bein e found »n 

hlrnofth? 1W £ Cre UlySSCS ’ the brave sailor and 
h ro of the Trojan War, is visited with supernatural 

NTntlTth and !°r g wanderin gs over the seas by 
Neptune, the sea-god for having killed a one-eyed giant/ 

(2) The idea that the spirit of a locality takes venge- 

evnr^ crue,t V d °ne on an animal finds 

(3) According to Coleridge, the poem was founded on 
a dream of his friend, Cruikshank. It was a strange 
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dream in which he “fancied he saw a skeleton ship, with 
figures in it.” 

(4) Wordsworih suggested that some crime should be 
committed which should bring upon the Mariner the 
persecution of the ruling spirits of the place. He also 
suggested the navigation of the ship by dead men. 

(5) Many of the superstitious incidents of the poem 
(e. g., the angelic navigation) have close resemblance to 
the Christian legends. The idea of the albatross dropping 
from the neck of the Mariner may have been suggested 
by an incident in Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 

CRITICAL REMARKS ON THE POEM 
A. Its Characteristic Merits 

(U Vivid Realism We are made to believe in the 
reality of the story for its geographical accuracy (see lines 
25-28 ; 83-86) ; and emotional probability (see lines 203- 
207 ; 446-451). 

The Ancient Mariner is very real to the reader ; 
we are convinced of the curse upon one of the doomed 
wretches ; and the strange haze which is thrown around 
the ship and the lonely voyager leaves their outline very 
clear. Coleridge triumphs by sheer vividness of imagery 
and terse vigour of descriptive phrase. In The Rime , 
Coleridge’s eye never seems to wander from his object ; 
and again and again, the scene starts upon the canvas in 
two or three strokes of the brush. The skeleton ship with 
the dicing demons on its deck, the setting sun peering 
‘through its ribs, as if through a dungeongrate’; ‘the water- 
snakes under the moon-beams with the elfish light falling 
off from them in hoary flakes’ when they reared ; the 
dead crew, who worked the ship ‘raise their limbs like 
lifeless tools’-everything seems to have been actually, seen, 
and we believe it all as the story of the truthful witness. 
The details of the voyage too are all chronicled with such 
order and regularity —there is such a diary-like air about 
the whole thing that we accept it almost as if it were a 
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series of extracts from the ship’s ‘log’. Then again the 

execution of so long a poem is marvellously equal through¬ 
out ; the story never drags or flags for a moment ; its felici¬ 
ties of diction are perpetual, and it is scarcely married by 
a single weak line, what could have been better said of 
instantaneous descent of the tropical night than ; 

The sun’s r m dips ; the stars rush out i 
At one stride comes the dark ; 

what more weirdly imagined of the ‘cracks and growls’ of 
the rending iceberg than they sounded ‘like noises in a 
swound’ ? And how beautifully steals in the passage that 
follows upon the cessation of the spirit’s song— 

It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like to a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Then, as the ballad draws to its close, after the ship 
has drifted over the harbour-bar — 

And l with sobs did pray — 

O let me be awake, my God ; 

Or let me sleep alway. 

With what cosummate are we left to imagine the 
physical traces which the Mariner’s long agony have left 
behind it by a method far more terrible than any direct 
description the effect, namely, which the sight of him 
produces upon others — 

I moved my lips—the pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit ; 

The holy hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars ; the pilot’s boy. 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 
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‘Ha ! Ha !’ quoth he, ‘full plain I see. 

The Devil knows how to row.* 

Perfect consistency of plan and complete quality of 
execution, brevity, self-restraint, and an unerring sense of 
artistic propriety— these are the chief notes of The Ancient 
Mariner. Considering both the character cf the story 
and its particular vehicle (the ballad form) the greatest 
achievement of the poem is the simple realistic force of its 
narrative. To achieve this was his main object. 

Regarding the emotional probability , we feel the perfect 
attunement between the description and the states of the 
Mariner's mind. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropped down 
’Twas sad as sad could be ; 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea. 

The method of relating nature to the moral world is 
by the poet’s heart and intellect being intimately combi¬ 
ned and unified with the great appearances of nature. 
The method of conjunction is immediate in the natural 
imagery so that the ‘moral world’ can be understood — 

And now there came both mist and snow. 

And it grew wondrous cold : 

And ice, mast-high came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken— 

The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there. 

The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled. 
Like noises in a swound ! 

It is in descriptive phrases like ‘as grren as emerald’ 
and ‘a dismal sheen’ that the double mood of admiration 
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and fear is conveyed : and the double character of this 
mood is important. 

(2) The Element of the Supernatural :-VVe have shown 
above that Coleridge’s object in the poem was to render 
the supernatural in a manner that would convince the 
reader of its naturalness. See (1) above. He presented the 
supernatural as a phenomenon of the mind and the passi¬ 
ons it excited in the mind. The sea-horrors in this poem 
were presented by Coleridge not directly, but through the 
mental states of the Mariner. He handled the marvellous 
not for producing thrill of excitement, but for the sense of 
mystery that it awakened in the mind. Coleridge adopted 
the psychological method of portraying the effect of the 
supernatural on the human characters (see lines 560-561 * 
204-205'. Coleridge also made the supernatural a symbol 
of the mystery of life, and a symbol of love which binds 
the whole creation. He made the supernatural as a 
higher force to be recognised in human life. With him 

the deepest emotions of the soul are explored by the ex¬ 
perience of the supernatural and he moved over a wide 
range of the motions of the human heart and touched 
equaUy on guilt and remorse, suffering and relief, hate 
and forgiveness, grief and joy. (See Answer to Q. 3 under 
Questions and Answers at the end). 

(3) Imaginative Power :—Every phase of landscape, sea- 
scape and cloudscape is touched upon from the quiet 
scenery of an English woodland to the lurid scenery of 
the tropics. The poet touches with equal power and 
beauty every phase of life at sea : the ship flying before 

the freshening gale, the torrid fierceness of the stagnant 

CO d ° L f the Arctic region, the horrors 
of the becalmed passage, the blessedness of the welcome 

rain, the clear sky, the stormed cloud, the great sea fog 
the incarnate fury of the storm, the soothing peace of the 
temperate seas, the loneliness of the great ocean and the 
welcome sight of familiar landmark once again as the 
Manner views the peaceful English harbour ; and over 
the whole poem there is that strangeness and remoteness 
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even when describing simple ordinary things that mark the 
highest Romantic Art. With that supreme art that ever 
seems artless, so simple and spontaneous are its methods, 
Coleridge gives us glimpses of the wedding-feast to which 
the guest has been bidden, showing the contrast between 
merriment of the bridal feast from which the guest has 
been detained and the tragic anguish of the mysterious 
Mariner’s tale (see lines tale 29-40). 

(4) The Symbolical Purpose of the Poem .‘ — However 
much we may enjoy The Ancient Mariner we must surely 
feel that there are moments when it breaks beyond illu¬ 
sion and calls to something deep and serious in us. It has 
after all a moral ; and though Mrs. Barbauld thought it 
inadequate and Coleridge too emphatic, it cannot be 
dismissed : 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

Coleridge who thought that ‘secondary imagination* with 
which poetry is concerned is itself concerned with eternal 
value slips into his poem his notion of the values which it 
represents. It is an all embracing theory of love between 
living creatures ; and that in some way the poem illustra¬ 
tes. If we keep these considerations in mind we see that 
there is much in the poem which is more weighty and more 
serious than the actual episodes demand. For Coleridge 
a symbol is something which presents the eternal in a 
temporal, individual shape ; and since by eternal he means 
belonging to the world of absolute values, the task of a 
symbol is to present in poetry an instance of a universal 
truth. This is what the poem does. 

The Ancient Mariner is a myth, a remote story with a 
symbolical significance. It presents in a lively form 
certain issues which we are all familiar with and forces us 
to look afresh at them. It is the advantage of such a 
myth that it first dissociates certain ideas and then gives 
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a new appeal to them by setting them in new associations 
by this means it gives a fresh emphasis so much that we 
know and takes us to the heart of many matters to which 
custom has dulled us. Ry creating an impossible story in 
impossible conditions The Ancient Mariner draws attention 

V ^ l » ^ . ; and this is what 

Coleridge believed to be the task of poetry. Myths enable 

a poet to re-arrange familiar material in such a way that 

we see fundamental issues in the light proportions and in 

their true nature ; because of the vivid illumination which 

the imagination gives to them. To be sure, the myth is 

only one kind among many kinds of poetry; but it is 

specially adapted to Coleridge’s outlook, as it can deal 

with supernatural issues. It is an extension of the use of 

symbols. Just as Blake has special symbols for the many 

mysterious powers which he saw at work in the universe ; 

or one Hey lor his far ranging prophecies, so too Coleridge 

has his for the mysterious issues which excite him The 

Ancient Mariner is (1) a story which we enjoy for its own 

sake ; but (2) a myth about a dark and troubling crisis in 
the human soul. 


B. Some Defects Considered 

The Ancient Mariner , strangely enough, was not appre¬ 
ciated by the poet’s contemporaries, such as even Words¬ 
worth and Southey. 

According to Wordsworth, there are three principal 
defects in the poem :— 


(1) The principal person, the Mariner, has no 
character. But we must bear in mind that Coleridge’s 
motive was not dramatic, but lyrical and the Mariner was 
conceived as a phantom passing “like nigh from land to 

land (see line 58o). Such a person cannot, therefore, 
possess a specific character. 

® ^. a . r *? ier d° es not act but is constantly acted 

U P°^*_ . 18 . cntic,sm > also, is without any point ; because 
the Mariner is conceived as being ruled by supernatural 
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powers for his moral purification. He lost the power to 
act when he committed the original sin of killing the 
albatross. 

(3) The events have no necessary connection ; they 
do not produce each other. But we regard this as a great 
merit of the poem with a strong supernatural appeal. 

Wordsworth’s criticism thus seems to be beyond the 
point and rather biased. 

According to Southey, the poem is a Dutch attempt at 
German sublimity. But we must note that the conditions 
of horror (taken from the German school influenced by 
Burger’s Lenore) have been transformed into something 
that excites awe and astonishment. This is the view of 
Lamb also. 

Mrs. Barbauld criticised the poem because it had no 
moral, to which Coleridge replied that it has “too much 
moral in it.” The oft repeated criticism of the poem is 
rather that the moral is not necessary and is irrelevant. 

A second charge of Mrs. Barbauld is that the story 
was improbable. (See (1) under A, above. 

Traill has also observed : ‘Admirable as much of Cole¬ 
ridge’s work is and unique in quality as it is throughout, 

I must confess that it leaves on my mind a stronger im¬ 
pression of the unequal and imperfect than does that of 
any poet at all approaching Coleridge in imaginative 
vigour and intellectual grasp. With almost the sole 
exception of The Ancient Mariner , his work is a certain 
sense more disappointing than that of Byron or Words¬ 
worth.” 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE STORY 

It is a story of crime and punishment. It falls into 
seven sections, each telling of a new stage in the process. 

The first section tells of the actual crime. To us the 
shooting of the bird may seem a matter of little moment, 
but Coleridge makes it significant in two ways : (1) he does 
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not say why the Mariner kills the Albatross. We may 
infer that it is in a mood of annoyance or anger or mere 
frivolity ; but these are mere guesses. What matters is 
precisely the uncertainty of the Mariner’s motives, for 
this illustrates the essential irrationality of the Mariner’s 
crime, due to a simple perversity of the will. (2) The 
crime is against nature, against the sanctified relations of 
guest and host. The bird which has been hailed in God’s 
name ‘as if it had been a Christian soul,’ and is entirely 
friendly and helpful is want only and recklessly killed. 
There is no need to argue that Coleridge was at this time 
obsessed by Neo-Platonic ideas of the brotherhood of all 
living things. What matters is that the Mariner breaks 
a sacred law of life. In his action we see the essential 
frivolity of many crimes against humanity and the orde¬ 
red system of the world, and we must accept the killing of 
the albatross as symbolical ol them. 

In the second section, the Mariner begins to suffer 
punishment for what has done. Coleridge transfers to the 
physical world the inner corruption and helplessness which 
are the common attributes of guilt. The world which 
faces the Mariner after his crime is dead and loathsome. 
The ship has ceased to move and the sailors are tortured 
by thirst, while the only moving things in the hideous 
scene are portrayed to the disgust of the Mariner, who is 
also haunted by menacing phantoms. 

The third section shows how the guilty soul becomes 
canscious of what it has done and of its isolation in the 
world. The Mariner first begins to realise the consequ¬ 
ences of his action for himsell when he sees the phantom 
ship which decides his doom. The night in which the 
Mariner’s companions die symbolises the darkness of the 
soul when it first finds itself alone and robbed of familiar 
ties. 

In the fourth section, the sense of solitude is elabora¬ 
ted. The guilty soul is cut off not merely from human 
intercourse, but also from the consoling friendship of 
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nature which causes it to move with majestic detachment. 
Then a turn comes for the better , when the Mariner, now 
purified by suffering, unconsciously blesses the water- 
snakes. He thus begins to re-establish relations with the 
world of the affections. This opens the way to the future. 
The spirit, which did not die in the Mariner, shows some 
small signs of that love which holds life together. 

The fifth section continues the process of the soul's 
revival. The ship begins to move and the celestial spirits 
stand by the bodies of the dead men. The Mariner hears 
heavenly music in the air and is confronted by it. Before 
he can be fully healed, he must establish relations not only 
with men but with God, and then, faintly and feebly, does 
he begin to do it. When the music flovvs into his soul 
and delights him, he is on the way to recovery. But much 
awaits him. He has still his penance to do, but he is ready 
for it. 

In the sixth section, the process of healing seems to be 
impeded. The Mariner is haunted by the presence ol his 
dead comrades and feels that it has been planned by some 
fearful power of vengeance : 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on, 

And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

In this figure of the Mariner, haunted by memories and 
fears, Coleridge gives his special symbol of remorse. But 
because remorse brings repentance and humility, the 
section closes with the vision of angelic forms standing 
hy the dead sailors. 1 he forgiveness of God awaits even 
the most hard-hearted sinner, if he only wants to 
receive it. 

In the last section, the end comes. The guilty man 
has striven and been restored to a place among living 
men. Most of the visible traces of his crime have been 
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obliterated, but its punishment of ‘Life-in-Death’ is still 
at work. Since he has committed a hideous act, the 
Mariner will never be the man that he once was. He 
has his special post and his special doom ; the memory of 
what he has done is so insistent that he must speak of it 
as a warning to other men — 

Since then, at an uncertain hour 
The agony returns : 

And till my ghastly tale is told. 

My heart within me burns. 

The need for confession is to be found in most criminals ; 
and the Mariner’s need to speak of it is specially appro¬ 
priate, because by forcing others to listen to him (see lines 
13-16) he regains some of that human converse of which 
his crime has robbed him. Coleridge does not tell the 
end of the story, but leaves us to suppose that the 
Mariner’s sense of guilt will end only with his death (see 
line 590). 

The poem is a myth of a guilty soul and marks in 
clear stages the passage from crime through punishment 
to such redemption as is possible in this world. (Adapted 
from Bowra’s The Romantic Imagination). 

A SHORT SUMMARY OF THE ANCIENT 

MARINER 

Three guests are hurrying to a wedding-feast. One 
of these is stopped by an old sailor (the Ancient Mariner), 
who insists on telling him his story. In spite of his efforts 
to resist, the Ancient Mariner exerts a strange influence 
over the guest, who is forced to stay and hear the old 
man’s story. The Mariner begins his story by describing 
how his ship gallantly left the harbour, stood out to sea, 
and sailed southwards to the tropics. Then a tremendous 
storm drove it southwards to the region of snow, mist 
and ice. It was a lifeless and terrible region where the 
vessel lay ice-bound and motionless. Suddenly, there 
came a sea-bird called Albatross ; and strange to say, the 
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ice quickly melted and the ship steered through the ice 
out again into the navigable sea. The Albatross accom¬ 
panied the ship for some days and became friendly with 
the sailors. But in a mood of wantonress the Mariner 
cruelly shot it with his cross-bow. \t first his comrades 
blamed him for his cruel act ; but when the mist cleared 
off, they said it was right to slay the bird that had 
brought the fog and mist. They thus made themselves 
accomplices in his crime. 

For a time all went well. The ship sailed northwards 
into the tropics again. All at once the wind stopped, and 
the ship lay becalmed. Their supnlv of water ran out ; 
and not a drop of water was available for drinking. The 
very sea seemed to rot and ugly worms moved about on 
the waters. A spirit was following the sailors to torment 
them for their cruelty to the sea-bird. Their mouths 
became utterly dry and they could not speak. All the 
other sailors looked with hatred on the Ancient Mariner, 
and hung the dead body of the Albatross round his neck. 

Then passed a weary time. At last the Mariner saw 
something on the horizon At first it seemed a speck, 
then a mist, then a sail ; the men now hoped that a ship 
was coming to help them out of their sad plight. But 
their hopes were soon shattered ; for the distant object 
was only the skeleton of a ship. It sailed without wind 
or wave ; and the sails were as thin as gossamer. And 
the crew were only two—Death and a woman named 
Life-in-Death. The two were playing at dice ; and the 
stake was the Mariner himself. The woman won, and 
whistled thrice. Thus the Mariner became subject to 
Life-in-Death. At once the sun set, and darkness rapidly 
came down, and the strange ship vanished. It came to 
decide the fates of the Mariner and the other sailors ; 
and the latter fell down dead one after another. 

The Mariner was now alone on a wide sea. He was 
oppressed by the surrounding scene—the staring dead 
bodies, the slimy creatures of the sea and the intolerable 
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calm. The heart of the Mariner was filled with bitterness. 
But at last a change came over him. He saw beauty in 
the forms of the sea-snakes that swam a 1 out in the water 
and “blessed them unawares”. At this, the spell began 
to break : the Albatross fell off into the sea. 

A gentle sleep then overtook him and he woke refre- 
i shed and found it raining. A loud wind also arose, though 
it did not touch the sads of the ship ; and the ship began 
to move. *ome supernatural influence inspired the dead 
bodies, which got up and began to work the vessel. Strange 
musical sounds filled the air. The avenging spirit still 
pursued the ship and was at last satisfied that full penance 
would be undergone by the Mariner It then gave up 
the pursuit ; and by angelic assistance the ship rushed 
forward, as a result of which the Mariner fell down in a 
swoon. 

i When he came to himself, he rejoiced to find the 

' vessel drifting into the harbour of his own country. He 
saw all the familiar landmarks of his native town He 
could scarcely believe his eyes. He wailed for the sound 
of the approaching oars of a boat. He saw a pilot-boat 
coming towards him, with their hermit, the pilot and the 
pilot’s boy in it. He thanked God he would now be 
able to relate the awful story to the holy man, who would 
pardon him for his sin. 

As the boat neared him, there came a dreadful noise 
and the ship with its dead crew sank into the sea, as it 
was no longer in a sea-worthy condition. But the 
Ancient Mariner was picked up by the hermit and his 
^ companion. As soon as they stepped on shore, he cried 
to the hermit for hearing his sin and granting bim abso¬ 
lution. He told him the story of his cruelty and the 
terrible punishment suffered by him. 

For the rest of his life the Mariner had to wander 
about from land to land to teach to his fellow-beings the 
grand lesson of love to all creatures, as he had now done 
to the Wedding-guest. (Adapted). 


THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 

IN SEVEN PARTS 

Facile credo, plures esse Naturas invisibles quam 
visibiles in rerum uriiversitate. Sed horum omnium 
familiam quis nobis enarrabit ? et gradus et cognationes 
et disciimiua et singulorum munera ? Quid agunt ? quae 
loca habitant ? Harum rerum notitiam semper ambivit 
ingcnium humanum, nunquarn attigit. Juvat, interea, 
non diffiteor quandoque in animo. tanquam in tabula, 
majoris et melioris mundi imiginem contemplari : ne 
mens assuefacta hodiernae vitae minutis se contrahat 
n : mis, et tota subsidat in pusillas cogitationes. Sed veri- 
tati interea invigilandum est, rnodusque s^rvandus, ut 
certa ab inc^rtis, diem a nocte, distinguamus.— T. BurNET, 

Archaeol Phil., p. 68. 

ARGUMENT 

How a Ship having passed the Line was driven by 
storms to the cold Country cowards the South Pole ; and 
how from thence she made her course to the tropical 
Latitude of the Great Pacific Ocean ; and of the strange 
things that befell ; and in what manner the Ancyent 
Marinere came back to his own Country. 

Part I 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

‘By thy long grey beard and glittering eye. 

Now wherefore stopp’st thou me ? 

The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide. 

And I am next of kin ; 

The guests are met, the feast is set : 

May’st hear the merry din.* 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 

‘There was a ship’, quoth he. 
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‘Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon !* 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

He holds him with his glittering eye — 

The Wedding-Guest stood still, 

And listens like a three years’ child : 

The Mariner hath his will. 

jfljj 

‘ The Wedding-Guest set on a stone : 

He cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner. 20 

‘The ship was cheered, the harbour cleared, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he ! 

^ And he shone bright, and on the right 

Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every dav, 

Till over the mast at noon—’ 30 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 

Red as a rose is she : 

Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but hear ; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

► The bright-eyed Mariner 40 

‘And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Waw tyrannous and strong : 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 

With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
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Still treads the shadovv of his foe, 

And forward bends his head. 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 

And southward aye we fled. 

And now there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold ! 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 

And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen : 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken 
The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

The ice was all around : 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 

Like noises in a swound ! 

At length did cross an Albatross, 

Thorough the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul. 

We hailed it in God’s name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit ; 

The helmsman steered us through ! 

And a good south wind sprung up behind ; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play. 

Came to the mariner’s hollo ! 

In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perched for vespers nine ; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white Moon-shine.’ 

‘God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 

From the fiends, that plague thee thus ! — 

Why look’st thou so ?*—With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross. 
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Part II 

The Sun now rose upon the right : 

Out of the sea came he, 

Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariner’s hollo ! 

And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe : 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

Ah wretch ! said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow ! 

Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist : 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
That brought the fog and mist. 

‘Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew. 
The furrow followed free ; 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down 
’Twas sad as sad could be ; * 

And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea ! 

All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon. 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the Moon. 

Day after day, day after day. 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion; 
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As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where. 

And all the boards did shrink ; 

Water, water, every where, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot : O Christ ! 

That ever this should be l 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 

Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 

The water, like a witch’s oils. 

Burnt green, and blue and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so ; 

Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

And every tongue, through utter drought. 
Was withered at the root ; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah l well a day 1 what evil looks 
Had I from old and young I 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 

Part III 

There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seemed a little speck. 

And then it seemed a mist ; 
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It moved and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 

And still it neared and neared : 

As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tacked and veered. 

We throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 

We could nor laugh nor wail ; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood ! 

I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 160 

And cried, A sail ! a sail ! 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call: 

Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, 

And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 

See ! see (I cried) she tacks no more ! 

Hither to work us weal ; 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

She steadies with upright keel ! 170 

The western wave was all a-flame. 

The day was well nigh done ! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun ; 

When that strange share drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace !) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 

With broad and burning face. 180 

Alas ! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 

How fast she nears and nears ! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 

Like restless gossameres ? 

Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate ? 
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And is that Woman all her crew ? 

Is that a Death ? and are there two ? 

Is Death that woman’s mate ? 

Her lips were red, her looks were free, 190 

Her locks were yellow as gold : 

Her skin was as white as leprosy. 

The Night-mare Life-IN-Death was she. 

Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 
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The naked hulk alongside came. 

And the twain were casting dice ; 

‘The game is done ! I’ve won ! I’ve won !’ 

Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 

The Sun’s rim dips ; the stars rush out : 

At one stride comes the dark ; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea. 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We listened and looked sideways up f 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

My life-blood seemed to sip ! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleamed while ; 
From the sails the dew did drip— 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 

The horned Moon, with one bright star 210 

Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh. 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang. 

And cursed me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump. 

They dropped down one by one. 

The souls did from their bodies fly,— 220 

They fled to bliss or woe 1 

And every soul, it passed me by. 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow ! 
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Part IV 

‘I fear thee, ancient Mariner ! 

I fear thy skinny hand ! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye. 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.*— 

Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest ! 230 

This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea ! 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men, so beautiful ! 

And they all dead did lie : 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Lived on ; and so did I. 

I looked upon the rotting sea, 240 

And drew my eyes away ; 

I laoked upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 

I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat; 249 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs 
Nor rot nor reek did they : * 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 

An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high ; 
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But oh ! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man’s eye ! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse. 
And yet I could not die. 

The moving Moon went up the sky, 

And no where did abide : 

Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside — 

Her beams bemocked the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread ; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watched the water-snakes : 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watched their rich attire : 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

They coiled and swam ; and every track 
Was a flesh of golden fire. 

O happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty mighty declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware ; 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, • 

And I blessed them unaware. 

The self-same moment I could pray ; 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 

Part V 

Oh sleep ! it is a gentle thing. 

Beloved from pole to pole ! 
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To Alary Queen the praise be given ! 

She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 

That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew ; 

And when I awoke, it rained. 300 

My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank ; 

Sure 1 had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 

1 moved, and could not feel my limbs : 

I was so light—almost 
I thought that T had died in sleep, 

. And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind : 

It did not come anear ; 310 

But with its sound it shook the sails. 

That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life ! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen. 

To and fro they were hurried about 1 
And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud. 

And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 319 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud ; 
The Moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side 1 
Like waters shot from some high crag. 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on ! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 
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They groaned, they stirred, they all uprose. 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes ; , 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

The helmsman steered, the ship moved on ; 

Yet never a breeze up-blew ; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes. 

Where they were wont to do ; 

They raised their imbs like lifeless tools— 

We were a ghastly crew. 340 

The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee : 

The body and I pulled at one rope. 

But he said nought to me. 

‘I fear thee, ancient Mariner !’ 

Be calm, thou Weddinsj-Guest ! 

*Twas not those souls that fled in pain. 

Which to their corses came again. 

But a troop of spirits blest : 

For when it dawned—they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast ; 351 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 
And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 

Then darted to the Sun ; 

Slowly the sounds came back again. 

Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing ; 

Sometimes all little birds that are, 360 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 

And now *twas like all instruments. 

Now like a lonely flute ; 

And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 
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It ceased ; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 

Till noon we quietly sailed on. 

Yet never a breeze did breathe : 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship. 
Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep, 

From the land of mist and snow, 

The spirit slid : and it was he 
That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean : 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion — 
Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go. 

She made a sudden bound : 

It flung the blood into my head. 

And I fell down in a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare ; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard and in my soul discerned 
Two voices in the air. 

«Is it he ?* quoth one, ‘Is this the man ? 
By him who died on cross, 

With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 
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He loved the bird that loved the man 
Who shot with his bow.’ 

The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew : 

Quoth he, “The man hath penance done, 
And penance more will do.” 

Part VI 

FIRST VOICE 

‘But tell me, tell me ! speak again, 

Thy soft response renewing— 

What makes that ship drive on so fast ? 
What is the ocean doing ?’ 

SECOND VOICE 

‘Still as a slave before his lord. 

The ocean hath no blast ; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast— 

If he may know which way to go ; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

See, brother, see ! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.* 

FIRST VOICB 

‘But why drives on that ship so fast, 

Without or wave or wind ?’ 

SECOND VOICB 

‘The air is cut away before. 

And closes from benind. 

Fly, brother, fly ! more high, more high ! 

Or we shall be belated : 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

When the Mariner’s trance is abated.’ 

I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather : 

‘Twas night, calm night, the moon was high ; 
The dead men stood together. 
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All stood together on the deck, 

For a charnel-dungeon titter : 

Ail fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died, 

Had never passed away : 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 440 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt : once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
Of what had else been seen— 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on, 

And turns no more his head ; 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 450 

Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 

Nor sound nor motion made : 

Its path was not upon the sea. 

In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring— 

It mingled strangely with my fears. 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 460 

Yet she sailed softly too : 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 

On me alone it blew. 

Oh ! dream of joy 1 is this indeed 
The lighthouse top I see ! 

Is this the hill ? is this the kirk ? 

Is this mine own countree ? 

We drifted o’er the harbour-bar. 

And I with sobs did pray — 
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O let me be awake, my God ! 

Or let me sleep alvvay. 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn ! 

And on the bay the moolight lay, 

And the shadow of the Moon. 

The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock : 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light, 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were : 

I turned my eyes upon the deck— 

Oh, Christ ! what saw I there ! 

Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 

And, by the holy rood ! 

A man all light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand : 
It was a heavenly sight ! 

They stood as signals to the land. 

Each one a lovely light; 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand. 
No voice did they impart— 

No voice ; but oh ! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

But soon I heard the dash of oars, • 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer ; 

My head was turned perforce away 
And I saw a boat appear. 

The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 

I heard them coming fast : 
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Dear Lord in Heaven ! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third—I heard his voice : 

It is the Hermit good ! 

He singeth loud his godly hymns 510 

That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 

Part VII 

This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears ! 

He loves to talk with mariners 
That come from a far countree. 

He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump : 520 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The skiff-boat neared : I heard them talk, 

‘Why, this is strange, l trow ! 

Where are those lights so many and fair. 

That signal made but now ?’ 

'Strange, by my faith !’ the Hermit said— 

‘And they answered not our cheer ! 

The planks looked warped ! and see those sails. 
How thin they are and sere ! 530 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along ; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy with snow. 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 

That eats the she-wolfs young.* » 

‘Dear Lord 1 it hath a fiendish look— 

(The Pilot made reply) 
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I am a-feared’—‘Push on, push on !’ 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship, 

But I nor spake nor stirred ; 

The boat came close beneath the ship, 

And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on. 

Still louder and more dread : 

It reached the ship, it split the bay ; 

The ship went down like lead. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound, 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 

My body lay afloat ; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot’s boat. 

Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 

The boat spun round and round ; 

And all was still save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 

I moved my lips—the Pilot shrieked 

And fell down in a fit ; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars : the Pilot’s boy. 

Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 

His eyes went to and fro. 

Ha ! ha !’ quoth he, ‘full plain I see, 

‘The Devil knows how to row.’ 

And now, all in my own countree, 

I stood on the firm land ! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat. 

And scarcely he could stand. 

<0 shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man !* 

The Hermit crossed his brow. 
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'Say quick*, quoth he, ‘I bid thee say— 

What manner of man art thou ?’ 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrenched 
With a woful agony ; 

Which forced me to begin my tale ; 580 

And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour. 

That agony returns : 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 

This heart within me burns. 

I pass, like night, from land to land ; 

I have strange power of speech ; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me : 

To him my tale I teach. 590 

What loud uproar bursts from that door ! 

The wedding-guests are there : 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are : 

And hark the little vesper bell. 

Which biddeth me to prayer ! 

O Wedding-Guest ! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea : 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 

Scarce seemed there to be. 600 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

*Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company ! — 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray. 

While each to his great Father bends,- 
Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens gay ! 

Farewell, farewell ! but this I tell 610 

To thee, thou Wedding-Guest ! 
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He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone : and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath, been stunned, 

And is of sense forlorn : 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

He rose the morrow morn. 

(1797-1798 ; publ. 1798) 
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2. KUBLAKHAN 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 

The supreme strength of Coleridge lay in his marvell¬ 
ous dream faculty. Kubla Khan had its origin in a dream 
which Coleridge had dreamt in a sleep induced by opium. 
On awakening from the dream he had a distinct recollec¬ 
tion of the dream, and taking his pen he instantly and 
eagerly wrote down the lines that he had composed. At 
this time of composition he was called out by a person on 
business and detained by him for about an hour. On his 
return to his room he found that the rest of his dream 
had passed away from his memory and that he could not 
finish the poem. 

The poem 'containing only 54 lines) itself is an edifice 
of dream. It is an emanation from a dream-soaked 
imagination and does not possess any rational viewpoint 
or logical consistency. It is a procession of images, 
images coloured in rainbow tints. Much of the poem 
seeks to be a pure romance and dream. It is an invita¬ 
tion to a city of which Tennyson says : 

The city is built 

To music, therefore never built at all 
And therefore built for ever. 

The first part of the poem tells us about a stately palace 
of pleasure as has never existed before : 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree 
Where Ajph, tee sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea 

—such things, beautiful and enchanting as they are 
beyond all possible human imagination, can only exist in 
a dream ; and therefore all the more charming. 
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The poem really belongs to what Elton calls the 
dreamterritory of art ; and is made of the stuff of dreams. 
According to Dr. Freud the stuff of dreams is much more 
colourful than the stuff of the humdrum dry life that we 
live. 

Though Kubla Khan is less directly concerned than 
Christabel or The ncient Mariner with the supernatural, 
which is the basis of all Coleridge’s poetry, still the super¬ 
natural, has found its way into its wild magnificence 
whether in the ‘woman wailing for her demon lover’ and 
the ‘ancestral voice prophesying war’ or in the magical 
close when the post seems to break the bounds of human 
kind and become a wild spirit of song. Both Kubla Khan 
and Christabel are fragments and we can only imagine 
what they might have been. 

Moon, moonlight, half-light, half gloom of moon are 
recurring symbols in Coleridge’s verse. In his mind they 
are associated with the creative activity of Imagination. 
She is called the “Mother of wildly working visions.” 
The moon comes up over the stationary ship of the 
Mariner. Christabel is bathed in moonlight. It shines 
over the chasm (line 15) in Kubla Khan. The imagery 
associated with moon, stars, clouds and uncertain lights 
is used by Coleridge for the mysteries and uncertainties 
of mental life. There is symbolism in the river in Kubla 
Khan (lines 3-5). “It is the sacred given condition of 
human life” —an imaginative symbol of the “abundant life 
in the universe which begins and ends in mystery” (repre¬ 
sented bv the chasm). 

Stauffer very suggestively remarks : “Coleridge was a 
chain reader : a footnote in one book would take him to 
another, and a passing reference there would lead him to 
devour a third. When he sympathised with a writer, he 
took him to his heart and would repeat him or echo 
him or transform him into a part of his own thought 
and writing. The reading in the Coleridgean reservoir 
has never been plumbed to the bottom, if it ever can be. 
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But it furnished materials for the play of his mind , which 
can best be described in the image of the fountain in Kubla 
Khan (the image itself is borrowed from a travel book): 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething, 

As if this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced ; 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail, 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail. 

What he re shaped and re-uttered from the past, Cole¬ 
ridge had fused into his own absorbing mind. He is 
one of those infrequent figures through whom the current 
of past thought rushes, narrowing within a single consci¬ 
ousness, and expanding later into other minds. 

ARGUMENT OF THE POEM 

The following passage from Purchas’s Pilgrimage is 
the germ out of which Coleridge produced his wonderful 
dream of icy domes and pleasure-house for Kubla Khan 
and the Abyssinian maid, and songs of mount Abora and 
caverns 

Where Alph , the sacred river ran : 

“In Xandu did Cublai Can build a stately Palace, 
encompassing sixteene miles of plaime ground with a 
wall, wherein are fertile Meadows, pleasant Springs, de¬ 
lightful Streames, and all sorts of beasts of chase and 
game and in the middest thereof a sumptuous house of 
pleasure.” 

Traces of the influence of this wonderful poem are 
discernible in Tennyson’s Recollections oj the Arabian 
Nights. The student may find the comparison as shown 
below : — 

Tennyson Coleridge 

Adown to where the water slept lifeless ocean 
The Persian girl the Abyssinian maid. 
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Psychological Curiosity 

The psycholog : cal curiosity of the poem will be evi¬ 
dent from the following extract : — 

“In consequence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne 
(z.e., opium) had been prescribed from the effects of 
which he fell asleep in chair at the moment that he was 
reading the following sentence or words of the same subs¬ 
tance in Purchas’s Pilgrimage : ‘Here then Kubla Khan 
commanded a palace to be built, and a stately garden 
thereunto. And thus ten miles of fertile ground were en¬ 
closed with a wall.’ The author fell in a profound sleep, 
at least of the external senses, during which time he has 
the most vivid confidence that he could not have com¬ 
posed less than from two or three hundred lines, if that 
indeed can be called composition in which all the images 
rose up before him as things, with a parallel production 
of the correspondent expression, without any sensation or 
consciousness of effort. On awaking, he appeared to 
himself to have a distinct recollection of the whole, and 
taking his pen, ink and paper, instantly and eagerly wrote 
down the lines that are here preserved. At this moment 
he was unfortunately called out by a person on business 
from Porlock, and detained by him above an hour, and 
on his return to his room, found to his no small surprise 
and mortification, that though he still retained some vague 
and dim recollection of the general purport of the vision, 
yet with the exception of some eight or ten scattered lines 
and images, all the rest had passed away like the images 
on the surface of a stream into which a stone has been 
cast, but alas, without the after restoration of the latter. 

Then all the charm 

Is broken—all that phantom world so fair 
Vanishes, and a thousand circlets spread, 

And each mis-shape the other. Stay awhile. 

Poor youth, who scarcely dar’st lift up thine eyes— 
The stream will soon renew its smoothness soon 
The visions will return. And lo, he stays. 
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And soon the fragments dim of lovely forms 
Come trembling back, unite, and now once more 
The pool becomes a mirror. 

(From The Picture). 

Yet, from the still surviving recollections in his mind, 
the Author has frequently purposed to finish for himself 
what had been originally, as it were, given to him”. 

CRITICISM OF THE POEM 

Saintsbury says about the poem The wonderful 
cadencechanges of Kubla Khan , its phrases, culminating 
in the famous distich, so well descriptive of Coleridge 
himself— 

For he on honey-dew bath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise 

the splendid crash of the 

Ancestral voices prophesying war, 

are all part of this note and cry. You will find them 
no-where from Chaucer to Cowper—not even in the poets 
where you will find greater things as you may please to 
call them. 

Shairp says about the poem Of Coleridge’s best 
pieces it may be said that the world has nothing like 
them, nor can have ; they are of the highest kind, and of 
their own. These best pieces are Christabely The Ancient 
Mariner and Kubla Khan. Over this last fragment Swin¬ 
burne goes into raptures, and exhausts his eulogistic 
vocabulary. He calls it ‘the most wonderful of all poems.’ 
In reading it, he continues, ‘we are rapt into that paradise 
where music and colour and perfume are one : where you 
hear the hues and see the harmonies of heaven.’ For 
absolute melody and splendour it were hardly rash to 
call it the first poem of the language. Especially he dotes 
over these lines in it : — 

Five miles meandering with a many motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran. 
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Then reached the caverns measureless to man, 
And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean ! 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war 1 (lines 25-30). 

It is not wonderful that a poet, who himself revels in 
melodious words, should go into ecstasies over a poem, 
which his own favourite devices of alliteration and asson¬ 
ance and rhythm have done their best to make a miracle 
of music. 

KUBLA KHAN 
In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 

Down to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round : 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills. 
Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree ; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills, 10 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery. 

But oh ! that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn cover ! 

A savage place ! as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon-lover ! 

And from this chasm, with ceaseless turmoil seething. 
As il this earth in fast thick pants were breathing, 

A mighty fountain momently was forced : 

Amid whose swift half-intermitted burst 20 

Huge fragments vaulted like rebounding hail. 

Or chaffy grain beneath the thresher’s flail : 

And ’mid these dancing rocks at once and ever 
It flung up momently the sacred river. 

Five miles meandering with a mazy motion 
Through wood and dale the sacred river ran. 

Then reached the caverns measureless to man. 
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And sank in tumult to a lifeless ocean : 

And ’mid this tumult Kubla heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophesying war \ 30 

The shadow of the dome of pleasure 
Floated midway on the waves ; 

Where was heard the mingled measure 
From the fountain and the caves. 

It was a miracle of rare device, 

A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice 1 

A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 

It was an Abyssinian maid, 

And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora. 

Could I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight ’twould win me. 

That with musk loud and long, 

I would build that dome ir air. 

That sunny dome ! those caves of ice ! 

And all who heard should see them there. 

And all should cry, Beware ! Bsware I 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair ! 50 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread, 

For he on honey-dew hath fed, 

And drunk the milk of Paradise. 



(1798 ; publ. 1816) 


3. YOUTH AND AGE 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 

Argument of the Poem r—When he was young, says 
Coleridge, his life went a-maying with Nature, Hope and 
Poesy. His body had not then become so abnormally 
fat, and he could lightly flit over cliffs and sands like a 
steam-boat which fears no spite of wind or tide. At that 
time the joys of friendship, love and liberty were showered 
upon him. But now the bitter thought came upon him 
that youth has left him for ever. So he tries in spite of 
his silver locks, his drooping gait and altered size to 
persuade himself that he is still young, since the bloom 
has not entirely faded from his lips and his eyes have not 
lost their brilliance. It might however be urged that 
life in its essence is the same in yonth as it is in old age, 
but still it must be remembered that the circumstances 
which attend the latter make a great deal of difference to 
life. In youth life is full of hope, in old age hope vanishes 
while the shadow of Death comes nearer and nearer every 
day. In fact the old man, having lost all hopes of better 
days, feels that he has long “outstayed his welcome 
while” upon this earth and that he ought to depart from 
it as soon as possible. 

Metre of the Poem The poem is divided into three 
stanzas .of different lengths. The rhythm is iambic. 
There are four accents in each line. The fifth line of 
every stanza consists of a pair of iambic and its repetition 
forms the first half of the following line. 

CRITICISM OF THE POEM 

This poem suggests a comparison with Byron's poem 
if the same title ; the points of difference between the 
wo are that Coleridge, the metaphysician, regrets not 
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the loss of feelings and emotions, but that of the buoyancy 
of the body :— 

This breathing house not built with hands, 

This body that does me grievous wrong. 

Byron, the materialist, on the othe hand, bewails the loss 
of something internal, complaining how 

The mortal coldness of the soul like death itself comes 
down ; 

It cannot feel for other’s woes it dare not dream its 
own. 

It is interesting to compare Carlyle’s description of 
Coleridge about the time when this poem was written. 
“I have seen many curiosities, not the least of them I 
reckon Coleridge the Kantian Metaphysician and 
Quondam Lake Poet. Figure a fat, flabby, incurvated 
personage, at once short, rotund and relaxed, with a 
watery mouth, a snufTy nose, a pair of strange brown, 
limpid, yet earnest-looking eyes, a high tapering brow, a 
great bush of grey hair ; and you have some faint idea 
of Coleridge. He is a kind, good soul, full oi religion 
and affection, and poetry and animal magnetism. He 
shrinks from pain or labour in any of its shapes. His 
very attitude bespeaks this. He never straightens his 
knee-joints. He stoops with his fat ill-shaped shoulders, 
in walking he does not tread, but shovel and slide. His 
eyes have the look of anxious importance. There is no 
method in his talk ; he wanders and what is more unplea¬ 
sant, he preaches, or rather soliloquises. He cannot speak, 
he can only tawlk. Hence I found him unprofitable, even 
tedious, but we parted very good friends, and I promised 
to go back. I reckon a man of great and useless genius, 
a strange, not at all a great man. 

YOUTH AND AGE 

Verse, a breeze ’mid blossoms straying, 

Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee— 

Both where mine ; Life went a-maying 
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With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was young ! 

When I was young ? —Ah, woeful When ! 

Ah ! for the change ’twixt Now and Then ! 
This breathing house not built with hands 
This body that does me grievous wrong, 
O’er aery cliffs and glittering sands 

How lightly then it flash’d along : 

Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore, 

On winding lakes and rivers wide, 

That ask no aid of sail or oar, 

That fear no spite of wind or tide ! 
Nought cared this body for wind or weather 
When Youth and I lived in’t together. 

Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 

Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 

O ! the joys, that came down shower-like, 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old ! 

Ere I was old ? Ah woeful Ere, 

Which tells me, Youth’s no longer here ! 

O Youth ! for years so many and sweet 

’Tis known that Thou and I were one, 
I’ll think it but a fond conceit— 

It cannot be that thou art gone ! 

Thy vesper bell hate not yet toll’d : — 

And thou wert ay a masker bold ! 

What strange disguise hast now put on 
To make believe that thou art gone ? 

I see these locks in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this alter’d size : 

But Springtide blossoms on thy lips, 

And tears take sunshine from thine eyes ! 
Life is but thought : so think I will 
That Youth and I are housemates still. 

Dew-drops are the gems of morning, 

But the tears of mournful eve ! 





40 
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Where no hope is life’s a warning 

That only serves to make us grieve, 
When we are old : 

—That only serves to make us grieve 
With oft and tedious taking-leave, 

Like some poor night-related guest 
That may not rudely be dismist, 

Yet hath outstay’d his welcome while, 
And tells the jest without the smile. 


S. T. Coleridge. 



4. WORK WITHOUT HOPE 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 

Argument of the Poem —Everything and every Jiving 
being in Nature is engaged in its specific work. There 
is no lack of action in the outer world. But Coleridge 
alone has no work to do. He lacks the power of com¬ 
posing poetry. His capacity for thinking remains un¬ 
impaired ; but two indispensable feelings have departed- 
joy and hope. Without these he cannot infuse passion 
into himself for purposes of intellectual conceptions. His 
grief is due to his having lost the power to create through 
the imagination which is kindled by joy and hope. Poetic 
work has thus proved impossible in the absence of hope. 

The Melancholy Note in Coleridge — Coleridge’s sensi¬ 
bility, originally happy, is darkened by pain. His melan¬ 
choly is born of the consciousness of what blankness 
and misery comes when sources of feelings dry up due to 
his natural tenv. ency toward the abstract. He knows that 
the will is powerless to overcome them or to discipline 
them. 

Various reasons have been assigned for Coleridge’s 
failure in poetry. Some of them are obvious, others more 
subtle. But the more serious cause was a strong natural 
tendency in Coleridge toward the abstract. This tendency 
to abstractions was in his earlier poetry rendered in terms 
of concrete representations, imaginative suggestion, and 
deep felling. But now, bereft of some essential feelings 
he was moving more toward abstractions. His original 
natural impulse to abstractions now proved stronger than 
the impulse to concrete poetical representation. 

As regards poetic method, Coleridge had perfected 
his art between 1794 and 1799. In that period his ima- 
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gination made use of witches, polar spirits etc., in a crude 
way in the earlier poems ; but in a way nothing short of 
marvellous in The Ancient Mariner and Christabel. This 
imagery was perfectly adapted to that kind of poetry. 
But this methed of poetic representation was in no way 

suited to a serious religious poetry that was to exalt the 

^ tree powers of the mind and soul of man. His “shaping 
spirit of: Imagination” could not adapt itself to his new 
material and his new way of thinking. Those who 
suppose that if his poetical powers had remained 
unimpaired Coleridge would have continued writing 
Ancient Mariners and Christabels imagine a vain thing. 
He never had an exalted opinion of The Ancient Mariner 
and did not published Christabel until urged by Byron. 

irlTo/ " n °' representf0r himthe hi S hest 


M°st °f these failings are attested by Coleridge him¬ 
self in the poem Dejection -. An Ode. written in 1802. 
I h.s poem gives the fullest expression to be found in his 

form?/ a r anS . Cend ? ntal P rinc 'P le (•*•> that outward 

mi/ / tne ‘, r beaUty Upon what the Perceiving 

mmd contributes to them ; that mind is the active agency 

determining the nature and quality of perception). 

™ epoera Work Without Hope is important as fore- 
shadowmg a change in Coleridge’s spiritual history. (See 
also Ode on Dejectwn). Though the Poem has 14 lines 

eight °ines‘ Cty ° S ° met ' as 11 consists of first six and then 

WORK WITHOUT HOPE 


Lines Composed 21st February.. 1825 

All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their lair 
I he bees are stirring —birds are on the wing— 
And Winter slumbering in the open air 
Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring ' 
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And I the while, the sole unbusy thing, 

Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 

Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow, 

Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. 
Bloom, O ye amaranths ! bloom for whom ye may, 

For me ye bloom not ! Glide rich streams away ! 10 

With lips unbrightened, werathless brow, I stroll : 

And would you learn ihe spells that drowse my soul ? 
Work without Hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And Hope without an object cannot live. 

[ 1825 ; publ. 1828 ] 


5. DEJECTION : AN ODE 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 
(1) Coleridge’s Decline as a Poet 

The word ‘lop-sided’ (ill-balanced ; heavier on one 
side than the other) can be applied to the romantic poets. 
Wordsworth mutilated his senses ; Shelley lecked solidity 
and Byron lacked wings. Critics have similarly spoken 
of the fragmentary nature and imperfection of Coleridge’s 
work. Coleridge’s period of poetic creation was incre¬ 
dibly brief. It was a case of arrest of poetic power, of 
creative imagination His imagination was as rich as 
ever ; his intellect as restless and keen ; but they sought 
► expression in channels other than those of verse. 

The present Ode has been described as the poet’s 
dirge to his own imagination. Coleridge would never 
rise again to the magic heights of The Rime and Christa- 
bel. Some have sought the causes in external circum¬ 
stances. while others have offered a more psychological 
approach. Among the external causes the failure of his 
health from 1801 onwards is an important one. He had 
inherited a tendency to gout, which was accentuated by 
carelessness and indifference. Ill health brought depre¬ 
ssion and lowering of animal spirits. Recourse to opium 
resulted not only in a deadening of natural sensibilities, 
but also in preventing ant resurrection of poetic powers. 
V A contributory cause was Coleridge’s natural indolence. 
Phenomenal wealth of ideas and equally phenomenal 
weakness of will distracted his subtle and delicate poetry. 

Domestic unhappiness and estrangement from friends, 
combined with indolence and irresolution, proved harm¬ 
ful to what is most characteristic of Coleridge’s poetry— 
Its spirit of peace and gentleness. Under their stress his 
creative faculty gradually withered. The second group 
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of causes concerns thinner life Coleridge . The first obstacle 
to his sources of inspiration was the revolutionary enthu¬ 
siasm ; though it chd not prove fatal to his poetry. A 
more serious cause of Coleridge’s failure in poetry was 
his strong natural tendency toward the abstract. Early 
in 1801 he repudiates not only an important phase of his 
earlier religious beliefs (the doctrine of necessity) on the 
basis of belief in the existence of a free active energy in 
the mind of man, known as the transcendental principle. 
This is the profound meaning that Coleridge attached to 
the word, Imagination, by which a great poet brings the 
whole soul of man into activity, with the subordination 
of its faculties to each other according to their relative 
worth and dignity. A great poet diffuses a tone and 
spirit of unity that blends and fuses each into each by 
this magical power of imagination. While Fancy mecha¬ 
nically combines dead elements, living Imagination 
assimilates, modifies and fuses elements into organic 
unity. Imagination, Illustration, Inspiration or Intnition 
is related to the subconscious mind and has the power to 
reflect reality and create images. The essence of poetry 
lies in this. What is best and finest belongs to the sub¬ 
conscious, which being nearest to the inner reality in man 
can reflect it and his helps in creating true poetry. 
Imagination intuits (sees into) reality ; it becomes one 
with the reality ; and through such contact or unification 
with reality possesses the power of accurately, faithfully 
and lovingly writing on nature (external or human). 
Reality can be approached either through thought (truth) 
or feeling (beauty), as respectively with Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. 

This new transcendental attitude of mind shows itself in 
Lines Written in the Hartz Forest (1799), in which the 
poet says that outward forms depend for their beauty 
upon what the perceiving mind contributes to them ; mind 
being the active agency in determining the nature and 
quality, of perception. The poet adds that that man 
shows a sublimer spirit who can feel. 
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That God is everwhere ! the God who framed 
Mankind to be one mighty family, 

Himself our Father, and the World our Home. 

When he wrote this poem he had but the slightest know¬ 
ledge of Kant. The tendency towards abstractions was 
present in his earliest poetry ; it was not that the study of 
German metaphysics destroyed the poet in him, as so 
many critics declare. His own position, “we receive but 
what we give” (line 47, Dejection Ode) refutes the critics. 
Coleridge’s prime interest in life was religion (The Ancient 
Mariner , lines 601 ff ). 

(2) A Critical Survey of the Ode 

In this Ode , written in 1802, the failings of his poetical 
powers are attested by the poet himself. The poem also 
gives the fullest expression to be found in his poetry of the 
trancendental principle (of the free powers of the human 
mind and soul). Around the statement of this principle , 
set in the centre of the poem, the poet weaves his personal 
experienccSy which in turn, are set against an external 
background of evening and night, gradually shifting from 
an ominous calm to a raging storm. 

The poet is possessed with a feeling of dull pain ; the 
western sky, clouds, stars, and the moon make no impre¬ 
ssion on his failing spirit : 

I see them all so excellently fair, 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are. 

His capacity for thinking remains unimpaired ; but the 
sources of his feelings are dried up, —he cannot get relief 
from external Nature : 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are 

within. 

Therefore it naturally follows that 

O Lady l we receive but what we give. 

And in our life alone does Nature live ; 
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Ah, from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth— 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth. 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element ! 

This generalisation, which may be said to be the 
theme of the poem , is as radical transcendentalism ais 
some of the poet’s earlier conceptions were radical necess - 
tarianism (the principle of events being unavoidable ; 
opposite to freedom of the human will). The mind now 
is not an automation, but an original creative force ; 
nature becomes a mirror, a mere mechanical instrument, 
in which man’s mind can reflect itself. All the colour, 
warmth, beauty, life, and life’s effluence, which we 
usually ascribe to outer Nature, are really derived from 
some imvard energy of the soul. 

Now this energizing force, this inward light, this 
beautiful and beauty-making power of the soul is joy : 

Joy, Lady ! is the spirit and the power, 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud— 

Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice ! 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 

All colours a suffusion from that light. 

There was a time when the poet’s joy dallied with 
distress, yet hope still remained with him. Now, however, 
both joy and hope have fled : 

But now afflictions bow me down to earth : 

Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth ; 

But oh ! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 

My shaping spirit of Imagination. 
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Imagination is a vital self-consciousness ; within that 
occurs voluntary intense creativity. So now with the 
departure of joy and hope his shaping spirit ot Imagination 
could not adapt itsell to his new way of thinking ; /. e., a 
serious religious poetry exalting the fiee powers of the 
mind and soul of man. 

Abstruse research, he says, became his sole resource, 
his only plan, 

Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 

And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 

Coleridge frequently refers to abstruse research as a 
solace when his feelings are benumbed. In Biographia 
Literaria (1817) he writes : he sought a refuge from bodily 
pain and mismanaged sensibility in abstruse researches, 
which exercised the strength and subtlety ol the undei- 
standing without awakening the feelings of the heart. 

The poet is aroused from his reverie by the ravings of 
the night-wind, which symbolises his own mental unrest 
and peoples his mind with wild phantasies of a mad host 
in rout and of a little child lost in a storm. He concludes 
by pronouncing upon tlie Lady of the poem that benedic¬ 
tion of joy which he himself docs not possess. The Lady 
of the poem was the sister of Wordsworth’s wife and Cole¬ 
ridge was hopelessly attracted to her ; and here we must 
quote the poem as it originally appeared, which was 
addressed throughout, not to a Lady, but to the poet 
Wordsworth ; 

O rais’d from anxious dread and busy care, 

By the immenseness of the good and fair 
Which thou see’st everywhere, 

Joy lifts thy spirit, joy attunes thy voice, 

To thee do all things live from pole to pole, 

Their life the eddying of thy living soul ! 

O simple spirit, guided from above, 

O lofty Poet, full of life and love, 

Brother and friend of my devoutest choice. 

Thus may’st thou ever, evermore rejoice. 
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The importance of this poem in Coleridge’s spiritual 
history cannot be over-estimated. The kind of joy nece¬ 
ssary for the working of his creative imagination never 
returned to him. Abstruse research, abstract reasonings 
were the only substitutes. Like Wordsworth he held that 
truly creative art must be inspired by joy, that poetry is 
the spontaneous overflow of powerful emotions. The 
poet must be full of life and love, must have a sense of 
the good and fair : he must “bring the whole soul of 
man into activity, with the subordination of its faculties 
to each other according to their relative worth and 
dignity”—imagination, will, intellect, emotion. The poet 
must not only have fine perceptions of spiritual truth ; 
but his soul must be able, by an inward active energy, to 
create even the life and element of what it perceives. 
The contrast between this high transcendental and spiri¬ 
tual conception as an ideal of his art and the utterly 
depressing mood and waning power of the poet himself at 
the age of thirty is as pathetic as anything in literary 
history. With a grace equal to its pathos he deferred to 
one who, he considered, had the requisite qualification — 
Wordsworth. 

Once only thereafter did he sing in a similar strain to 
the above lines—in the poem To William Wordsworth 
(1807). after he had read Wordsworth’s Prelude. Here 
he asserts again the transcendental principle of the self- 
determining power of the mind, “the dread watch-tower 
of man’s absolute self”, as he describes Wordsworth’s 
singing of 

Durrents self-determined, as might seem, 

Or by some inner Power : of moments awful, 

Now in thy inner life, and now abroad. 

When power streamed from thee, and thy soul 

received 

The light reflected, as the light bestowed. 

In sharp contrast to this description is Coleridge’s own 
mood of 
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Fears self-willed, that shunned the eye of hope ; 
And hope that scarce would know itself from fear ; 
Sense of past youth, and manhood come in vain, 
And genius given, and knowledge won in vain. 
These passages are strikingly similar to the correspon¬ 
ding passages in the present poem : 

O Lady ! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live : 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud !... 

Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory, a fair luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth — 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 

A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element ! 

(Lines 47 ff.) 

But now afflictions bow me down to earth : 

Nor care I that they rob me of my mirth ; 

And haply by abstruse research to steal 1 

From my own nature all the natural man— 
This was my sole resource, my only plan : 

Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 

And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 

(lines 82 ff) 

The disparity between the poet’s ideal and his prevai¬ 
ling mood is even greater in the later poem (To William 
Wordsworth). He recognises with bitterness the impossi¬ 
bility of ever realising his ideal in poetry. Yet he conso¬ 
les himself with the thought that : 

Peace is nigh . 

Where wisdom’s voice has found a listening heart. 

But in poetry the world demands a producer, not a liste¬ 
ner. If Coleridge could not produce the poetry his heart 
could pronounce good, he would remain silent ; and silent 
he remained as a poet almost literally the rest of his life. 

1. Cf. Boethius's Consolations of Philosophy (trans. by James of 
Presidency College, Calcutta.) 
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(3) Summary of the Poem 

Coleridge’s unhappiness has sapped his creative 
powers. He examines himself and his inner being ; and 
sees nothing but empty, lifeless depression : 

A grief without pang, void, dark and drear, 

A stifled, drowsy unimpassioned grief, 

Which finds no natural outlet, no relief, 

In word, or sigh, or tear. 

The grief of Coleridge is due to his feeling that he has 
lost the power to create through the imagination, that he 
can no longer shape experience into beauty and impose 
his will on nature. As he has lost his deep power of joy, 
he has lost his power of imginative creation ; and he 
laments the circumstances that have brought about this 
spiritual tragedy. There was a time in his life when he 
was possessed of inner joy ; and then no suffering or mis¬ 
fortune could affect the deeper springs of his soul. 

7 here was a time when, though my path was rough, 
This joy within me dallied with distress. 

And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 
Whnece Fancy made me dreams of happiness. 

But alas, those days are gone. The poet is bowed 
down by the weight of misfortune ; he has lost his inner 
joy and consequently his imaginative power : 

But now afflictions bow me down to earth ; 

Nor care I they rob me of my mirth ; 

But oh, each visitation 

Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 

My shaping spirit of imagination. 

Nature had given him abundant powers ; but his 
constant unhappiness destroyed those powers. He is 
painfully conscious of his loss. He believes that imagina¬ 
tion is the primary instrument of all spiritual and creative 
powers. This in losing his imagination he has not only 
lost his poetical gift but what makes life worth living. 
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In the opening stanza , the poet expresses a longing 
that a storm might break forth and kindle his soul : 

Those sounds which oft had raised me, whilst they 

awed, 

And sent'my soul abroad, 

Might now perhaps their wonted impulse give. 

Might startle this dull pain, and make it move and live. 

But no ; the storm cannot move him into activity. He 
is weighed down by grief—‘a stifled, drowsy, unimpas¬ 
sioned grief.’ He looks at the beautiful objects of nature ; 
but his soul is not kindled, his imagination does not 

work : 

I see them all so excellently fair, 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are. 

Why ? Why is it that he cannot feel the beauty of 
nature ? It is because he has lost his joy. There is a dead 
v\ eight upon his heart, which the outward objects of 
nature, though beautiful, cannot lift. 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 

Nature, according to Coleridge, cannot by herself heal 
and soothe the deep sorrow of the human heart. Neither 
can the heart feel the beauty of nature unless the heart is 
stimulated by joy : 

O Lady ! we receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does nature live : 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud. 

What is it that gives life and glory to Nature ? Our 
own imagination kindled and excited by the deep power 
of joy : 

Joy, Lady ! is the spirit and power, 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower 

A new Earth and new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud 1 


1. Idealistic world created subjectively under the stress of strong 
desires. 
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Joy is the sweet voice, joy the luminous cloud — 
We in ourselves rejoice ! 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 

All colours a suffusion from that light. 

The poet has lost this joy which can alone unlock the 
treasures of nature ; and with his joy he has lost his inesti¬ 
mable gift of imagination. The lines beginning 

There was a time when, though my path was rough, 

• • • ••• ••• ••• 

(Lines 76 ff.) 

are perhaps the saddest ever penned by a poet to describe 
his own feelings ; and what makes them most acute and 
painful is that they are not the expression of a mere pass¬ 
ing mood as Shelley’s Stanzas Written in Dejection, near 
Naples , but the record of a permanent change in life, a 
song of lamentation over a spiritual death. 

The poet then seeks to push aside the dark thoughts 
that coil around his mind. Reality with its dark dream 
presses heavily upon him. 

Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around my mind, 
Reality’s dark dream ! (Lines 94-95). 

The storm that is raging outside cannot kindle his 
imagination (as in his former days'. Coleridge’s shaping 
spirit of imagination was in fact dead when these lines 
were written. To a man of stronger moral fibre a rene¬ 
wal of the poetical instinct in other forms might have been 
possible ; but the poet of Christabel and The Ancient Mari¬ 
ner was dead. The metaphysician had taken Lis place 
and was striving in abstruse research to live in forgetful¬ 
ness of the loss. 

In the last stanza , Coleridge wishes that the joy that 
he has lost for ever may for ever bless Sara Hutchinson 
(Wordsworth’s sister-in-law, with whom Coleridge, 
though married, was in love). 

Joy lift her spirit, joy attune her voice ; 

To her may all things live from pole to pole, 
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Their life the eddying of her living soul. 

(Lines 134-136). 

It is in the joy of the soul that all things of external nature 
live ; this joy Coleridge has lost but he wishes that it may 
for ever belong to his beloved friend, the blessed Lady of 
( the poem. 

(4) A Note on Transcendental Principle 

The principle of Transcentalism is closely allied to 
the principle of Free-will. Strictly speaking, transcenden¬ 
talism is a theory, not of intuition, but of knowledge. 
It lays bare the method by which the intellect grows.* 
It reverses the conception that all knowledge is derived 
from the senses ; and asserts that the sense impressions 
that stream into the mind from the outer world were 
meaningless, a mere blotch on the canvas, had not the 
* mind an original and organising principle (the soul) with¬ 
in itself by which it turns them into knowledge. It is the 
presence of the principle of Consciousness ^the essential 
‘I* or the real self) within the mind that throws its light 
on the sense impressions and makes us know objects a 
priori , revealing objects within by its own light. This 
constituent force of the mind, which doos not come by 
experience (because it ever shines within) but which 
renders experience possible, makes the mind an active 
agent and not merely a passive recipient, implies that the 
mind is a self-determining and the will free. This is the 
so-called immortal discovery of Kant; the fact of the 
presence of this principle of Consciousness within man 
and its penetration ol the human mind revolutionised 
▼ modern thought. The form of cognition (or knowledge) 
independent of experience or pre-existing knowledge is the 
everpresent light of the conscious self-shining on the mind 
The current of philosophical thought in the 18th century 
started with the assumption that all knowledge is derived 
from sensation, that the mind is compounded out of the 
senses, that it is an empty form until an impingement 
has been made upon it by sense impressions. The mind 
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thus being a passive instrument, a product of sersation, 
it was strictly necessitated in its action. The doctrine of 
Necessity in philosophy is the same as the doctrine of 
Predestination in religion. 


The transcendental principle did not get into the 
world merely by arguments of German philosophers. 
Some speak of it as though it' were a thing invented by 
Kant, talked about by Coleridge in his metaphysical 
moments, and elaborated into a system by Emerson. 
This is far from the truth. The transcendental principle 
entered the world as a presence, a force, an atmosphere, 
pervasive like the sunlight. It asserts a self-evident and 
inescapable truth, viz , that pure consciousness, the essen¬ 
tial reality in man, automatically reflects itself in the 
mind and makes knowledge possible by its intrinsic 
nature. After Coleridge it has become common property 
among English speaking peoples. 


Transcendentalism entered Wordsworth’s mature 
poetry by slow gradations, making his poetry propne 1C 
for the thought of the century to follow ; it was the shap¬ 
ing influence in all Coleridge’s later writings ; it entered 
as an essential into the poetry and prose of Emerson, th 
prose of Carlyle, and the poetry of Tennyson ; and it be¬ 
came an axiomatic truth in the Poetry of Browning. 
Tennyson thinks of it chiefly as a miracle : 

But this main miracle, that thou art thou, 

With power on thine own act and on the world. 

Consciousness or pure awareness is the Reality, 
our true self. While our body undergoes change, 
our thoughts come and go, the self is never lost, 
present in all, yet distinct from all. It is the source °f 

the sense of identity through numerous transformations. 

It remains itself though it sees all things. Our per 
sonality, which we generally take for ourself is conscious 
only by fits and starts. There are large gaps in j. w.tn 
out consciousness. The seer always exists. This 
ting self which is universal seer to all things seen, tins 


It is 

while 

It is 
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essential awareness which nothing has the power to supp¬ 
ress, which is the basis of all know-ledge, of dreams and 
ecstasies, is not capable of proof; nor does it need any 
for it is self-proven. 

The soul which is reflected consciousness knows bv 
the light of the Self. The subconscious mind w-ith its 
' store of impressions or memories of past experience is 
nearest to the Self and is illumined by its reflection 
When we are in the sub-conscious our congnitions become 
subtle but we continue to receive the illumination of the 
everpresent ?elf and do not lose consciousness, which 
always persists even in the absence of the intellect. When 
the senses are withdrawn from the objects and the mind 
becomes concentrated the principle ot awareness (though 
there may be nothing to be aware of) continues to exist 
This pure awareness is man’s real nature and cannot be 
obliterated. We can reach the depths of our nature by 
* fl u,rt introspection. When attention becomes less dis¬ 
cursive and concentrat on deepens we get into a state is 
which the soul becomes empty of every thought It in 
Ihe., awake to the inner reality ; and all else forgotten 
1 he individual then surrenders to the inner reality and is 
ab o bed by it. Man is truly speaking pure Conscious¬ 
ness, which remains constant and unchanged in the flux 

of sensations, in the dissipations of ideas and the fadinir 
of memories. Nothing on the object side can touch the 
subject (the self). Feelings and thoughts are on the 
same plane as objects and events in so far as they are 

observable. Admission of this essential awareness is ti e 

basis of the transcendental principle. 

' The transcendental principle, however, did notenter 

poetry in its pure form. As a theory of knowledge it 
asserted that man is capable of a unitary experience only 
on the basis that the mind itself, independent of sensa- 
tions, is possessed of an active power by which it can 
synthesise, and transmute sensations into wider experiences 
of self-consciousness. (The mind here means the reflec¬ 
ted self and therefore partakes of consciousness) In the 
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following passage from The Prelude Wordsworth expresses 
the doctrine in its pure form : 

The mind is lord and master—outward sense 

The obedient servant of her will. 

But generally the poets conceived this new principle of 
self-consciousness (with its power of initiative and develop- ^ 
ment from within) not only as an abiding energy of the 
soul but as an intuition implanted in man by which he 
perceives Deity—which converts it into a spiritual and a 
poetic principle. Under its influence poets exalted men’s 
inner life of intuitions, passions and volitions—not in any 
egotistical sense but—as divine powers sacredly entrusted 
to man, which are the insignia of his worth of soul. The 
transcendental principle restores man’s faith in his deeper 
self, because it gives assurance that he himself has a posi¬ 
tive share in the shaping of his own destiny. This high 
faith lies at the root of the literature of the 19th century, ^ 
taking vigorous growth in the mature poetry of Words¬ 
worth and culminating perhaps in the poetry of 
Browning. 

Essential awareness is the ground of every possibility 
of conceiving, of every act of knowledge. Body, mind 
and the world are almost arbitrary restrictions imposed 
on this consciousness. This universal self is obscured y 
psychological impurities and fluctuations and becomes 
confused with the empirical self. We take this our per¬ 
sonality to be our most intimate possession, our sovereign 
good. But it belongs to the object side, being mutable 
and accidental as compared with the self. We are truly 
speaking pure consciousness transcending the empirical ^ 

self. 

The transcendental principle carries within it the 
power of self-discipline and of self-sacrifice. While outer 
knowledge can be easily acquired, inner truth demands 
an absolute concentration of the mind on its object, as 
a result, the conscious separation of the self from the 
divine being is broken down ; the individual surrenders 
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to Ihe object, thus becoming what he beholds. The 

When w°e n fi H^ een lh , e . SUbjCCt and the object disappears. 
\Vhen we find the real in our own heart, we feel exalted 

f t nd hu “ bIed - ‘gnorance is in the centre of the soul and 
it must be annihilated. The complexes in the subcons- 
dous must be broken up. The passions and imperfections 
which are confounded as our very selves must disappear 

rnndV We C r ai Y ea . C , the life eternab Annihilation is the 
condition of abundance ; death of life In such higher 

consciousness we has-e a sense of immediate contact with 

ultimate reality, of the unification of the different sides of 
our nature. 

f ro “ the transcendental it is but a step to the mys- 
'™i , Tbe cystic experience occurs when the total 
personality, with volitional intensity, reaches forward to 
commune with the Power outside itself with such Power 

L,!!„ C °" CeiV r S -. POWer aS ' m P ersonal Nature it is naturalistic 
mysticism , if it conceives such Power as Deity and as 

Personal it is theistic mysticism. This mystic principle 

lies at the root of all poetrv foerans#* u«rvU 

and deep spirituality. P V ° f h ‘ gh SenOUSnesj 

Mysticism is the admission of mystery in the universe 
In our rationalistic consciousness we are ignorant of our¬ 
selves because we know only that which changes in us 
trom moment to moment and not that which is enduring • 

we are also ignorant of the world because we are aware 

of tts appearances and not its true being. The mystic or 

the intuitive cosciousness ,s not to be confused with the 

instinctive. It is not a flight to unreason ; it assumes the 
indivisible oneness of human life, whose apprehensions 
canno be contrary to reason. There are three stages o 
mental evolution : sense, reason and intuition In the 
lowest stage of infancy the senses are most active. In 
youth we rise from the empirical to the stage when we 
argue and derive conclusions from observed data At a 
more mature stage we obtain a synthetic and intuitive 
knowledge of reality by means of an experience which 
embraces the whole soul. But intution is never fully 
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attained without strenuous intellectual effort In the 
great mystics holiness and learning, purity ot soul ana 
penetration of understanding are used in a harmomou 
whole. A sense of rapture is a frequent accompammen 
of mystic states. To be rapt is not to pass beyond one s 

self but to be intensely one’s self, not to lose self-consc * 

ousness but to be greatly conscious. Man still has a body 
and mind though he knows them to be ‘^rumcnts of h>s 
higher life. In ecstasy the soul feels itself in the presenc 
of God ; but we must go beyond it to a stage where th 
consciousness of being at unity with the divine becomes 
constant. To have an ecstasy is to look upon the promi 
sed land but not to set foot on its soil It is not <h 
perfect spiritual possession of divine reality but its begin 
ning. The illumination must be transformed into tne 
spiritual union of man with infinite being. 

In this connection let us show the meaning of the , 
terms, immanence, transcendence and mysticism 
nence gives 'be sense ofthe deepest power in the urnerse 
or Deify (God) as being within Nature and within the 

individual ; transcendence asserts that the bum d 
duality possesses something that is no u 

sensation and that makes it independent of the ^ munion 
in which we move ; and mysticism miplies th m 
of this individuality with the universal power or 
giving a sense of becoming one with that power. 

(5) Dejection Ode contrasted with Shelley’s 
Stanzas Written in Dejection, near Naples 

Shelley here contrasts the calmness and ch f erf “?“ e ^ w ° n f 
external nature with the restlessness and despmr o^f h 

heart. While the Bay of Naples was sleeping . ith 

day couch and the surrounding scenery was 'nvesjed witn 
the Purple noon’s transparent might the poet 
within and calm around. He regrets that the cup of h e 
has been dealt to him in a measure different lrom tnat ' 

which" has been dealt to his fel.owmen 

and call life pleasure. But the calmness of the surroun 
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anTt^^f^hT/,. 500 ' 11 :^ 6 ^ 0 ' the P°«'s mind 
like a tired child tUml'Tr "7 P aWay his lifeof care 

him and th* d ’ V D f ath ,lke s,ee P might come upon 
monotony ‘ b ' ea ‘ he Up ° n his ^ brain its last 

From Shelley’s general world view there arise two 
litv ni and n o ne fh at ' 0nS : - (1) th r e ne § ation of will or persona- 

noe’trv ^ 2 negation of evil. The thinness of Shelley’s 

and^he reT, r he n Ct ° f his denial of ‘he reality of evil 
forth t ^ V W ! and Personality. A poet who goes 

a real tv d ° b f ' Wlth . evil mus ‘ at least consider the foe 

noet ty ’ forc ® to be grappled with. But in Shellev’s 
poetry we are often reminded that the Good is opposed bv 

comba? ,h t T/ nd WC h3Ve been invited to S,a 
“T'S shadows. The other negation is more vital 
robs Shelley’s poetry of the power of moral profundt.v’ 

being! 6 '' U f, ' 0m ,,eatin 8 human beings "as Tuman 

serious volitional 1 app™ 1^Shelfey’Tpoet/y P recludes an y 

I could lie down a tired child 
And weep away the life of care- 

( 6) W ^»^’s.In«iorf«llly Ode contrasted 
with Colengde s Dejection Ode 

Wordsworth’s poem ooens „ 

celestial light which used ^invest the comm T ^ u 

rarer sights of nature in the poet’s rhflHh ^ ^ and the 

longer be seen by him in wf chl ^hood, but can no 

thought discordant with the harm^* B j* ^ ndlng tkis 

pervade nature all around ti mony and joy which 

heart and proceeds to enquire fnto the^cause o/The A* 
appearance of the visionary gleam Th.’c f . th r e dls ’ 


the 

the 
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before our birth, retains some portion of its celestial light 
in childhood but the light begins to fade gradually, as we 
advance in life, until it vanishes completely when man¬ 
hood is reached. The Ode really embodies the poet’s most 
characteristic doctrine —the theory that the instincts of 
childhood testify to the pre-existence of the soul ; and has 
nothing to do directly with sadness or dejection, as we 
find in Coleridge 

There is another point of contrast between the two 
poets. Like Wordsworth, Coleridge also gave a life to 
Nature. But in his poetry Nature was not separate from 
us, as Wordsworth held : Nature was ourselves. The 
apparent world was but the image of our own thoughts . But 
those thoughts and, therefore, the apparent world were 
part of the life of the great spirit (God). In Him we and 
the universe were alive. With Coleridge, Nature lived 
because he lived : 


O Lady, we receive but what we give 
And in our life alone does nature live : 

Ours is here wedding garment, ours her shroud. 

Wordsworth, on the other hand, spiritualises and idealises 

Nature. He says : 

Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 

Another point of contrast between the two poets is with 

regard to the cause of their spiritual tragedy. Coleridge 

atfributes his spiritual loss to the loss 01 

about by external circumstances. Joy kindles the imagi 

nation. It is the spirit and the power : 

Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud 
We in ourselves rejoice. 

If joy is lost, nothing can make the poet happy. Nature 
with all her light and glory, beauty and sublimity cannot 
move him. He can see Nature’s beauty but he cannot feel 
it. Thus the loss of joy means to Coleridge the complete 
withering of his shaping spirit of imagination. On the 
other hand, Wordsworth says : 
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O Joy, that in our embers 
Is something that doth live 
That nature yet remembers 
What was so fugitive. 

For Wordsworth Nature is not dependent on his 
mental state, but has an independent existence. The Joy 
in nature is not the creation of his mood ; rather his heart 
‘‘leaps up when he beholds a rainbow in the sky” and 
“dances with the daffodils”. In the Immortality Ode he 
says : 

My heart is at your festival, 

My head hath its coronal ; 

The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 

We further notice that when Coleridge loses spiritual 
Joy he loses all ; Wordsworth suffers mental and spiritual 
crisis but retains his ‘faith and philosophic mind.’ He 
says : 

I only have relinquished one delight 
To live beneath your habitual sway. 

For the loss of the vision of his earlier years he gains 
soothing thoughts springing out of human suffering and 
faith. He further says : 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live. 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys and fears, 

To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

Coleridge’s loss is complete and cannot be compensa¬ 
ted. He is in despair, utterly dejected and shattered. 
He wants Joy to lift the spirit of his beloved Sara and to 
attune her voice, he wishes her eternal life. 

The Dejection Ode is the poet’s dirge to his own 
imagination. It is the death-knell to the Poet in him. 
Coleridge’s shaping spirit of imagination was dead when 
he wrote the poem. The metaphysician had taken his 
place and was striving in abstruse research to live in 
forgetfulness of the loss. 
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Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence —The approach of a 
raging storm expressed in the lines prefixed to the Ode 
forms a suitable background for the expression of the 
poet’s mind and experiences. Sir Patrick Spence is a 
famous ballad, printed in the collections of Percy, Scott, 
Jamieson, Buchan and Motherwell, concerning which 
there has been much discussion, and of whose origin no ^ 
one appears to have any accurate information. Sir 
Walter Scott imagines it to refer to an expedition that 
may have been sent for Margaret, called the Maid of 
Norway, after the death of her grandfather,, in 1285, 
which made her Queen of Scotland. The reader is advised 
not to trouble himself about the connection of this ballad 
with any authentic history. 


DEJECTION : AN ODE 

[ Written April 4, 1802 ] 

Late, late yestreen I saw the new Moon 
With the old Moon in her arms ; 

And I fear, I fear, my Master dear ! 

We shall have a deadly storm. 

Ballad of Sir Patrick Spence. 

I 


Well ! If the Bard was weather-wise, who made 
The grand old ballad of Sir Patrick Spence, 
This night, so tranquil now, will not go hence 
Unroused by winds, that play a busier trade 
Than those which mould yon cloud in lazy flakes. 
Or the dull sobbing draft, that moans and rakes 
Upon the strings of this jEolian lute, 

Which better far were mute. 

For lo ! the New-moon winter-bright ! 

And over spread with phantom light, 

(With swimming phantom light o’erspread 
But rimmed and circled by a silver thread) 

I see the old Moon in her lap, foretelling 
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The coming-on of rain and squally blast. 

And oh ! that even now the gust were swelling, 

And the sliant night-shower driving loud and fast ! 
Those sounds which oft have raised me, whilst they awed 
And sent my soul abroad. 

Might now perhaps their wonted impulse give. 

Might startle this dull pain, and make it move and 

live ! 20 


II 

A grief without a pang, void, dark, and drear, 

A stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief, 

Which finds no natural outlet, no relief. 

In word, or sigh, or tear— 

O Lady ! in this wan and heartless mood, 

To other thoughts by yonder throstle woo’d, 

All this long eve, so balmy and serene, 

Have I been gazing on the western sky, 

And its peculiar tint of yellow green : 

And still I gaze—and with how blank an eye ! 30 

And those thin clouds above, in flakes and bars, 

That give away their motion to the stars ; 

Those stars, that glide behind them or between, 

Now sparking, now bedimmed, but always seen : 

You crescent Moon, as fixed as if it grew 
In its own cloudless, starless lake of blue 
I see them all so excellently fair, 

I see, not feel, how beautiful they are ! 



My genial spirits fail ; 

And what can these avail 40 

To lift the smothering weight from off my breast ? 

It were a vain endeavour, 

Though I should gaze for ever 
On that green light that lingers in the west : 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life, whose fountains are within. 
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IV 

O Lady ! we receive but what we give. 

And in our life does Nature live : 

Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud ! 

And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 
Than that inanimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxious crowd, 

Ah ! from the soul itself must issue forth 
A light, a glory a fair, luminous cloud 
Enveloping the Earth— 

And from the soul itself must there be sent 
A sweet and potent voice, of its own birth, 

Of all sweet sounds the life and element ! 

v 

O pure of heart ! thou need’st not ask of me 
What this strong music in the soul may be l 
What, and wherein it doth exist, 

This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist. 

This beauitiful and beauty-making power. 

Joy, virtuous Lady ! Joy that ne’er was given. 
Save to the pure, and in their purest hour, 

Life, and Life’s effluence, cloud at once and shower, 
Joy, Lady ! is the spirit and the power. 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven, 

Undreamt of by the sensual and the proud— 

Joy is the sweet voice, Joy the luminous cloud— 

We in ourselves rejoice ! 

And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight, 

All melodies the echoes of that voice, 

All colours a suffusion from that light. 

VI 

There was a time when, though my path was rough. 
This Joy within me dallied with distress, 

And all misfortunes were but as the stuff 

Whence Facny made me dreams of happiness : 
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For hode grew round me, like the twining vine, 

And fruits, and foliage, not my own, seemed mine. 

But now afflictions bow me down to earth. 

Nor care 1 that they rob me of my mirth ; 

But oh ! each visitation 
Suspends what nature gave me at my birth, 

My shaping spirit of Imagination. 

For not to think of what I needs must feel, 

But to be still and patient, all I can ; 

And haply by abstruse research to steal 

From my own nature all the natural man— 90 

This was may sole resource, my only plan : 

Till that which suits a part infects the whole, 

And now is almost grown the habit of my soul. 

VII 

Hence, viper thoughts, that coil around my mind, 
Reality’s dark dream ! * 

I turn from you and listen to the wind. 

Which long has raved unnoticed. What a scream 
Of agony by torture lengthened out 
That lute sent forth ! Thou Wind, that rav’st without, 
Bare crag, or mountain-tairn, or blasted tree, 100 
Or pine-grove whither woodman never clomb. 

Or lonely house, long held the witches home, 

Methinks were fitter instruments for thee. 

Mad Lutanist ! who in this month of showers. 

Of dark-brown gardens, and of peeping flowers, 
Mak’st Devils’ yule, with worse than wintry song, 
The blossoms, buds, and timorous leaves among. 
Thou Actor, perfect in all tragic sounds ! 

Thou mighty Poet, e’en to frenzy bold ! 

What tell’st thou now about ? HO 

*Tis of the rushing of an host in rout, 

With groans, of trampled men, with smarting wounds— 
At ©nee they groan with pain, and shudder with the cold ! 
But hush ! there is a pause of deepest silence I 
And all that noise of a rushing crowd. 
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With groans, and tremulous shudderings—all is over— 

It tells another tale, with sounds less deep and loud ! 
A tale of less affright. 

And tempered with delight, 

As Otway’s self had framed the tender lay,— 120 

’Tis of a little child 
Upon a lonesome wild, 

Not far from home, but she hath lost her way : 

And now moans low in bitter grief and fear, 

And now screams loud, and hopes to make her mother 

hear. 


VIII 

’Tis midnight, but small thoughts have I of sleep : 
Full seldom may my friend such vigils keep ! 

Visit her, gentle Sleep ! with wings of healing, 

And may this storm be but a mountain-birth, 

May all the stars hang bright above her dwelling, 130 
Silent as though they watched the sleeping Earth ! 
With light heart may she rise, 

Gay fancy, cheerful eyes, 

Joy lift her spirit, joy attune her voice ; 

To her may all things live, from pole to pole. 

Their life the eddying of her living soul 1 
O simple spirit, guided from above. 

Dear Lady ! friend devoutest of my choice, 

Thus mayest thou ever, evermore rejoice. 

[1802 ;publ. 1802] 


6. LOVE 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 

Argument. Love turns to his own purpose everything 
that in any way touches the heart : this is the main theme 
of the poem, which is struck in the first stanza. The poet 
then proceeds to relate the circumstances of the time and 
place in which he sought to win the love of his own dear 
Genevieve by exciting her pity for the sad lot of the 
Knight of the Burning Brand—in the story of whose woes 
the poet mourned his own. Pity for the love-lorn knight 
and for her own scarcely less disconsolate lover, the influ¬ 
ence of the scene, the alternation of her own hopes and 
fears all these worked so powerfully upon Genevieve 
that she at last yielded and confessed her love. 

Criticism. The poem Love stands in somewhat the 
same relation to all previous ballads of love and chivalry 
as the Ancient Mariner does to all previous ‘Tales of 
VV onder*. In both cases Coleridge’s originality lies in the 
delicate and subtle psychology. As the sea-horrors were 
portrayed through the mind of the Mariner, so here we 
follow the romantic story of the Knight and the Lady of 
the Land through the medium of the changing emotions 
which it excites in the guileless Genevieve. 

The poem forms a very good illustration of a passage 
in Dryden’s famous Ode on Alexander's Feast in which 
the poet relates how the heart of Alexander was stirred to 
pity by Timotheous’ recital of the sorrows of Darius and 
how 

The mighty master smiled to see 

That love was in the next degree ; 

’Twas but a kindred sound to move. 

For pity melts the heart to love. 
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Love, like the Ancient Mariner , Christabel or Kubla 
Khan , is called a “dream-poem”. In each of these poems 
there is a peculiar charm of Coleridge’s magic verse, 
luscious music and enchanting melody. In many respects 
this poem is a very worthy approach to the inimitable 
qualities that give The Ancient Mariner its high place in 
English literature. The subtly woven words, with the 
colours of the sky and bold tints of the emotion on them, 
the rare excellence and the sweet music of his verse, the 
power of pen-picture and the subtlety of psychological 
analysis mark the poem as the work of an artist whose 
powers are fast on the way to consummation and fulfil¬ 
ment Coleridge has very aptly revived the charming 
simplicity of the ancient ballad and has added to it the 
rich unction of romantic emotionalism. Coleridge^s love 
itself, warm and tender as it is, is Platonic or spiritual in 
its tenderness, rather than a thing of flesh and blood. 

A Note on the Ballad 

The word ‘ballad’ now used of a large variety of 
poetical composition, covering a very wide ground, origi¬ 
nally meant a dance (from ballare, to dance) ; and ballads 
and folk-songs redolent of love, war and youth used to 
be sung by the rustics to a rhythmic dance on festive 
occasions. Thus the popular idea about its origin is that 
it arose by some mysterious process out of the genius an 
traditions of the people themselves. But this is only a 
part of the truth ; the people’s contribution being not 
more than the taste and sentiment which characterise 
them. True it is that the common folks preserved them 
in their memories and passed them on from generation to 
generation ; but the matter no less than the form of the 
poem was as a rule supplied by the professional bard or 
the minstrel, who adapted the traditions of an art origi¬ 
nally meant for the tribal chieftain or the ffeudal 
lord to the taste of the common people. 1 he English 
ballads that have come down do not date further back 
than the middle of the 14th century ; and they naturally 
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fall into three classes : (1) those which reflect the charac¬ 
teristics of the ancient Song of Deed. (Chanson de Gesto) ; 
(2) those which combine the features of the Song of Deed 
and the literary romance ; and (3) those which have a 
purely literary origin in the romance. A Song of Deed 
is a poem of a narrative kind much in favour in the 
Middle Ages, relating in a legendary style the history and 
exploits of some famous hero. These ballads respresent 
the different stages of the transformation of oral into 
written poetry. The sentiments represented in them were 
often love in its different manifestations of jealousy, des¬ 
pair, etc., national pride, history transformed by a 
romantic imagination, a romance, etc. The obj'ect of the 
minstrel was always to tell a striking dramatic story in 
short form with rapid transitions and the violent con¬ 
trasts. As the ballad was often the condensed form of a 
romance, it developed certain distinctive literary traditions 
of its own : such as abrupt transitions, repetitions of 
phrases and lines, conventional trick of rhyme and allite¬ 
ration. Music being an essential part of it, sound often 
prevailed over sense. The charm of the ballad lies in its 
naive simplicity and primitive feeling. To call it artless 
is a mistake : for it has its own rules of diction, its tricks 
of phrasing and conventional refrains. But it has the ease 
and sincerity of genuine poetry, and is deep rooted in its 
love of Earth and primal human qualities. The metre 
used is what is known as the ballad-metre, lines of iambic 
tetrameter alternating with those of iambic trimeter. 

SUMMARY OF THE POEM 

The poet begins with the motto that all the impulses 
that move the human heart go only to enrich the holy 
flame of love. The poet then goes on to say how under 
mystic moonlight, lying by the side of a ruined tower on 
an ancient mountain he began to sing, like the medieval 
minstrel, an ancient ballad which was perfectly in tune 
with the atmosphere. Genevieve, the poet’s beloved, 
stood in a statuesque repose, listening intently to the song 
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and blushing under his gaze. The song, singing the love 
of another, interpreted the poet’s own heart to his 
beloved. It was the story of a knight gone mad under 
the scornful look of his beloved’s eyes, wandering in the 
woods and living in caves of wild beasts. Here he was 
tempted by the devil but he did not yield. The knight 
then saved the cruel lady from the hands of brigands who 
were bent on an outrage worse than death. The lady 
now regretted her cruelty and scorn and in order to make 
amends began to nurse the wounded and crazy knight 
with her whole heart. He got back a short spell of sanity 
and died almost immediately after. When the poet is 
going to narrate the last words of the dying knight, 
Genevieve deeply moved with the song and thrilled with 
all the impulses in it confessed her love for the poet with 
the blush of maidenly shame and fear. 

LOVE 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that happy hour. 

When midway on the mount I lay, 

Beside the ruined tower. 

The moonshine, stealing o’er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 10 

And she was there, my hope, me joy. 

My own dear Genevieve ! 

She leant against the armed man. 

The statue of the armed knight ; 

She stood and listened to my lay. 

Amid the lingering light. 

Few sorrows hath She of her own, 

My hope ! my joy ! my Genevieve ! 

She loves me best, whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 
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I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

I told her of the Knight that wore 
Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her how he pined : and ah ! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 
With which I sang another’s love, 
Interpreted my own. 

She listened with a flitting blush, 

With downcast eyes, and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me, that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face ! 

But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain-woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 

That sometimes from the savage den. 

And sometimes from the darksome shade. 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade,— 

There came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 

And that he knew it was a Fiend, 

This miserable Knight ! 

And that unknowing what he did. 

He leaped amid a murderous band. 
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And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land ! 

And how she wept, and clasped his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain — 

And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that crazed his brain ;— 

And that she nursed him in a cave ; 

And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay ;— 

His dying words—but when I reached 
That tenderest strain of all the ditty, 

My faultering voice and pausing harp 
Disturbed her soul with pity ! 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve ,* 

The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hopes, and fears that kindle hope, 

An undistinguishable throng, 

And gentle wished long subdued, 

Subdued and cherished long ! 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed with love, and virgin-shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved—she stepped aside, 

As conscious of my look she stepped— 
Then suddenly, with timorous eye 
She fled to me and wept. 

She half enclosed me with her arriSs, 

She pressed me with a meek embrace ; 
And bending back her head, looked up, 
And gazed upon my face. 
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*Twas partly love, and partly fear, 

And patly *twas a bashful art, 90 

That I might rather feel, than see, 

The swelling of her heart. 

I calmed her fears, and she was calm. 

And told her love with virgin pride ; 

And so I won my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 

[1799 ; publ. 1799] 




7. CHRISTABEL 

(Part I and Part II) 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTION 

1. Suggestion of similarity between ‘The Ancient Man¬ 
ner’ and ‘Christabel’. In the first part of Christabel (1791) 
Coleridge came nearer realising his ideal of producing 
a poem of “pure imagination” than in The Rune oft e 
Ancient Mariner. Yet the heroine, the lovely Christabel, 
like the Mariner, inadvertently lays herself open to a 
sinister influence. Again, like the Manner and like Cain (in 
The Wanderings of Cain , 1798), she is a passive character 
and is pursued and wrought upon by an evil spirit. 
evil being-a witch in the form of a beautiful and oppres¬ 
sed maiden who apparently flings herself upon t e mercy o 
Christabel —is more hideous and terrifying to the imagi¬ 
nation than anything else conceived by Coleridge By 
enacting spells the witch usurps power over the maidens 
utterances and works indescribable confusion in 

heart. 

If the earlier poems were too obtrusively religious, as 
compared to the subtle implications of The Ancient art 
tier , the first part of Christabel has almost fallen o 
religion on the other side. It is extremely fragile and 
verges on the shadowy and impalpable. In this 1 > 

then, the evolution of Coleridge’s mind has gone as ter as 
possible. Later Coleridge added a second part, which, 
however, does not come up to the first in the q 
just mentioned. And because of the extreme frag!)bty o 
the first part Coleridge afterwards was never able to write 
up to its level and therefore never able to complete the 
poem , though for a time he consciously willed to do. jcei 
in atmosphere as well as in general structure it i y 
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similar to. The Ancient Mariner , its first part closing with 
three lines that might have appeared in that poem : 

But this she knows, in joys and woes, 

That saints will aid if men will call : 

For the blue sky bends over all ! (Lines 329-331) 

Had not Wordsworth suggested to Coleridge in The 
Ancient Mariner the incident of killing the albatross as a 
motive for punishing the mariner, it is doubtful whether 
Coleridge would have thought it necessary ; for certainly 
in Christabel, a parallel cash, the heroine has done no¬ 
thing to merit the malignant persecution of the witch. 
In both cases, Coleridge conceived that the sublime law 
of Necessitarian indifference would do its work affectively. 
For the verisimilitude to life in this principle he would 
have pointed to the manner in which his own footsteps 
had been dogged by an untoward fate. 

Thus in this period Coleridge created none but passive , 
necessitarian-like characters , who are pursued by Shapes, 
Forms, Powers, Destinies, etc. ; and wherever the story 
is completed the character is redeemed by universal love, 
and is reconciled to his world, the blue sky bending over 
all. What was asserted rather crudely as religious opinion 
of Necessity and Unity in the early poems was swiftly 
transmuted into spiritual implication and expressed with 
subtle suggestiveness in the poems written in those few 
short years that constituted the flowering period of Cole- 
ride’s poetic genius. 

The first part of Christabel was written almost imme¬ 
diately after The Ancient Mariner . The theme is of the 
same nature as in The Ancient Mariner. It is handled 
with more artifice ; but just for that reason perhaps, with 
less of inspiration , certainly with less of exultant freedom. 
The spring of love that has gushed from the poet’s heart, 
as, for the first time, he saw and felt how excellently fair 
were the outward shows of sky and earth, and how deep 
the meaning that lay hidden within could never again 
gush unaware. And when he speaks once more of the 
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vision that had come in the first instance of his awakening, 
it is only to lament that it had been withdrawn almost as 
soon as It was given and had left nothing but yearning 
Ind self-reproach behind. In any case, the personal note 
which is very strong in The Ancient Manner and which 
reme have thought has found its way into its closing 
verses, is deliberately banished from Christabel; or find* 
an echo only in the poignant passagesi about Ibroken fnend 

ship (lines 418-26) which he himself considered the best 

and sweetest lines he ever wrote and in the «P ? 
to the second part, which is partly an obvious sugge ion 
from the breezeborne elfish nature of h,s », 
partly a lament over the difficulty, the i«npc«b.l ty as it 

proved of the task which he has set himself he solution o, 

which unlike hopes and longings of the ch,lc j was * Y 

to seek and never, alas, to find. The samee hbo-ttm* 
manifest also in the metre. Never be ore of effect. 

couplet been used with such variety ands Y largely 
As the author himself points out that effect is largely 

produced by the freequent use of the anapaestic 

ment, which had already found its ways into the 

measure of The Ancient Mariner. 

2. Treatment of the Supernatrual 

The thing attempted in Christabel has been said to be 
most difficult in the whole field of romance; ‘w.chery by 
daylight’; The miraculous element, which * ies 
face of The Ancient Mariner is here dr.ven beneaffi the 
surface. The incidents themselves are hard y utsi 
natural order. It is only by a running fire of hmts 
suggestions which the unimaginative 

known to overlook-that we are made aware of superna 
“forces which lie in wait on every side The lifting 
r 1 aHv across the threshold, the moan of th 
bitch thedarting of the flame as the enchantress passes 
to‘the heedful, afl things are full1 of meaning ; but, m the 

unwary, they say nothing to Chnstab 'h there subtle 

significance of the poem is bound up with the 
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suggestions though it is equally true that if they were 
more than suggestions, its whole significance would be 
altered or destroyed. It would no longer be ‘witchery 
by daylight’, but by moonlight. 

To take a world not markedly different from that 
given to us in nature, and fill it with the presence, unseen 
but felt, of the supernatural ; to tell a tale of human joys 
and sorrows and make it seem a story from the world of 
spirits —this indeed was the aim of Coleridge. But no one 
was more keenly aware than he what were the obstacles 
to its achievements. “I have the whole plan entire from 
beginning to end in my mind”, said Coleridge, “but I 
fear I could not carry on with equal success the execution 
of the idea, an extremely subtle and delicate one.” So 
subtle and delicate that it is doubtful whether even a 
man of stronger will and more mastery of the self could 
ever have ended the poem in the same tone in which it 
was begun. Even of the fragment as it now stands, it 
can hardly be said that the second part carries out the 
design so perfectly as the first. The localisation of the 
scene in a familiar country may have something to do 
with this comparative failure. But it is due much more 
to other causes : to an almost inevitable ability on the 
poet’s part to maintain himself indefinitely in the doubly 
distilled imaginings which were the essence of his under¬ 
taking. 

There are two chief methods of treating the superna¬ 
tural in literature : (1) The gross or crude ; and (2) the 
subtle or suggestive. Mystery is a dominant feature of 
romantic story-telling and this has been given a new form 
by Coleridge. Earlier romanticist like Horace Walpole 
and Mrs. Radcliffe and even later ones like Scott would 
create horrors by crude materialistic devices. They were 
gross in their portrayal—mystery by some physical mani¬ 
festations. Such definite effects of the supernatural do 
not touch the soul. Coleridge totally discards such gross¬ 
ness. In Christabel nothing happens that forces disbelief. 
The effects of Geraldine’s witchery are all very fine 
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and delicate. It is such delicacy— the dreamy grace 
in the presentation of the marvellous — that makes Coleri¬ 
dge’s work remarkable. 

Then comes the trick of suggestive indefiniteness : 
Coleridge realised that the mysterious world he was pre¬ 
senting must remain a mystery, and so indefiniteness must 
be its very source and fount. It is subtle suggestion that can 
create the suitable atmosphere and can stir the human 
soul. In Christahel we have the medieval surroundings— 
the moated castle, its massive gate, the woman with the evil 
spell and the innocent victim. But the poet does not use 
them as mere devices to bring about any awful occurrences. 
He rather creates the awful dim atmosphere which weaves 
these definite things with the indefinite. The precise 
character of Geraldine, how far she was evil, the nature 
of her spell, the reason for its failure —such matters are 
left vague and indefinite. Yet the poet succeeds wonder¬ 
fully in suggesting the remote horror of the scene 
without recourse to any machinery. We are as it were 
in a dream-land ; yet our souls tremble with real 
sensations. 

Thirdly, we have psychological rather than physical 
effects arising from the poet’s treatment of the supernatu¬ 
ral. The secret of his success in the use of the supernat¬ 
ural lies in the fact that the supernatural is made to work 
on the mind more than on the senses. Coleridge was a 
psychologist and metaphysician. The inner world of the 
mind of man was his great interest. In order to tell us 
about the effect of the supernatural he gives subtle hints 

about the mental uncertainty of those who are subjected to 
its influence. Geraldine’s power is seen in its working on 
the mind of Christabel. The latter is struck with horror 
at the sight of her beauty and she crossess herself in 
doubt and suspicion. She is afraid to hear the mastiff 
bark in sleep as the result of Geraldine’s arrival. Lastly, 
when in the full power of Geraldine, Christabel dreams a 
terrible dream. Coleridge’s spernatural thus is nothing 
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but the production of a sequence of subtle psychological 
states in the person under such influence. 

Thus vve find that in Coleridge’s poetic treatment the 
natural merges into supernatural According to him, the 
domain of the supernatural begins on the extreme verge 
3 , of the natural. Real and familiar nature at its extremes 
has a strange appeal for us. The calm midnight, the hazy 
moonlight, the silence of the wood, the one red leaf twir¬ 
ling on the bare oak tree, the hooting of the owl and the 
crowing of the cock—all these belong to the natural world. 
The exceedingly beautiful lady in such a nocturnal scene 
is also a natural figure. Rut when all these are put to¬ 
gether, the natural world is so refined and rendered subtle 
and suggestive of fear that it is transformed into a new 
strange world, known as the supernatural world. Nature, 
as it is in Christabel , is such an exquisite world, full of 
4 ma gic and marvels ; and is therefore called the supernatu¬ 
ral. The characters are human and the situations per¬ 
fectly rational ; but the cumulative effect thereof is the 
sense of the supernatural. 

In the fifth place, we find that supernaturalism is aided 
by madievalism. The living present has no wonder ; the 
remote past is full of romance. Distance always lends 
enchantment to our view of things. Coleridge takes us 
to the old medieval days, associated with magic, witchery 
and superstitions. In his painting of the past Coleridge 
is realistic ; he faithfully describes the castle with its 
tower clock, its court and hall, its rush-spread bed-cham* 
ber, etc. Into this realistic framework he weaves the 
4 mystery of supernaturalism by introducing Geraldine, as 
a natural figure only made supernatural by the excess of 
her exquisite beauty. 

Next, we find another aspect of Coleridge’s poetic 
method : it is the suggestion of the supernatural by and 
through a sudden and instinctive stir in the world of nature . 
The lower creatures of nature instinctively feel the charac¬ 
ter of Geraldine before the rational mind of Christabel 
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could feel her sinister influence. The cock suddenly 
crows, the owl hoots at midnight, the mastif growls and 
even the dying embers shoot out a living spark at the 
approach of Geraldine. There is a sudden and simultan¬ 
eous stir in the world of nature when the visitant from 
the other world enters into the domain of nature. This ^ 
later creates a corresponding subtle stir in the rational 
mind of Christabel. 

Then, lastly, we find superstitions being interpreted in 
terms of supernaturalism. Medieval superstitions intro¬ 
duced in the poem are things, having a psychological 
basis. “Stretch forth thy hand and have no fear”, says 
the witch to Christabel: but Christabel has her supers¬ 
titious fear. At last when she does so, the evil passes 
through her hand into her soul. The lady faints at the 
crossing of the gate ; and Christabel lifts her and takes 
her in. Thereby she drags the evil into her own home j 
and lets herself be influenced by it. Geraldine embraces 
Christabers naked body with her own naked body and 
thus the spell passes to Christabel by the intimate touch. 
The effect is seen in the awful dream that Christabel 
dreams ; the work is in her mind, though the expression of 
it is in her tortured physical looks. Geraldine’s one hour 
being over, Christabel falls into an easeful sleep in whic 
she dreams beautiful things. By these seven methods 
Coleridge has succeeded in realising the ideal. 

3. Christabel—an Allegory 

We may regard the poem as an allegory also. The 
theme presents an aspect of the ever-recurring strugg c ^ 
between evil and good, between motiveless malice and 
pure innocence. The former is represented by Geraldine, 
the latter by Christabel ; while spirit of the dead mother 
of Christabel is the poem of the good angel that is ever 
on the side of innocence, but whose power is often too 
weak to protect innocence malignity of evil. The poc® 
himself said that the poem was based on the idea thatfhe 
virtuous of this world is saved from the wicked. This 
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'virtuous of the world’ is Ghristabel and ‘the wicked’ is 
Geraldine. Evil, like Geraldine, is ever on the look-out 
for occasions to pose as wronged virtue in distress, as 
Geraldine did ; and in this guise it seeks the sympathy and 
shelter of unsuspecting innocence, as Geraldine sought the 
protection of Christabel. Rut to give shelter to Evil when 
* without being conscious of its nature is to be mysteriously 
affected by it, just as Christabel was affected by the spell 
of Geraldine. She lay in a trance in the embrace of the 
enchantress ; and when she awoke she smiled, perhaps 
because she felt that ‘her guardian spirit’ (her mother) 
was near. This shows that innocence is always sure of 
protection from above ; 

Saints will aid if men will call ; 

For the blue sky bends all. 

Geraldine has to struggle with the good spirit of 
i Christabel’s mother before she can harm Christabel ; she 
then enchants her father even ( in part II ) ; but how the 
wicked Geraldine was to be saved in the end was never 
told by Coleridge. The scheme was never destined to be 
worked out. 

4. Coleridge’s Treatment of Nature in Christabel 

Coleridge’s treatment of Nature has three distinct 
staegs : (1) Before he came in contact with Wordsworth his 
natural description is merely a catalogue of the different 
things he sees as he takes his walk ; these isolated images 
may at times be touched with emotion, but they are not 
bound together by the shaping power of imagination into 
a whole nor Influenced by any creative passion. (2) In 
4 his Ode to Dejection (1802) he asserts his conviction that 
objects of Nature are to be loved for their beauty and not 
for any soul that may exist in Nature, for he sees them 
“all excellently fair and sees, not feels, how beautiful they 
are” (lines 37-38). He declares, “we receive but what we 
give, and in our life alone docs Nature live” (lines 49-49). 
(3) In such poems as Christabel , The Ancient Mariner , 
Kubla Khan . etc. Coleridge treats Nature as a fitting 
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counterpart to his dreamy psychological perception of the 
human soul in situations that are supernatural. He takes 
delight in recording the minute details, the less obvious 
elements of beauty in Nature ; but in these poems Nature 
is endowed with a mysterious sensitiveness which makes it 
part and parcel of the inner of humanity. The gloom, the 
silence, the mysterious moonlight all accord with the spirit 
of horror and mystery in which Ghristabel and Geraldine 
are enveloped. The moon, which is “at the full”, looks 
“both dull and small”, the cock crowing drowsily, ‘‘the 
dim grey cloud spread on high”, even the mastiff bitch 
making an angry moan when Geraldine crosses into the 
hall’ the “tongue of light” shooting from the dying brands 
are symbols suggestive of the unseen world of the human 
mind , making it palpable to the intellect and even to the 
very senses of the reader. It is the mind of man that 
endows Nature with a meaning and subtle power when he 
looks on the fugitive and unfamiliar aspects of the outer 
world. Coleridge had peculiar power for observing the 
out-of-the-way, hidden, delicate features of Nature. Things 
like “the one red leaf, the last of its clan”, “blue-veined 
feet”, “both dull and small” moon had special appeal to 
him. The broader aspects of Nature less impressed 
him ; he would be enraptured by the subtle and minute 
details of the world of Nature. “Nature” meant to him 
(as to Wordsworth also) not only the outer world but also 
the inner world of the mind. His nature poetry deals 
largely with human psychology. 

In Christabel , it is to be noted, Nature is neither 
idealised nor spiritualised— color, sound, form and motion 
of natural objects are realistically , described with an 
amount of indefiniteness sufficient to suggest the unearthly 
character thereof, which is the aim of the poet. But he 
does not make the natural by any means unnatural. His 
aim is to treat Nature and the common facts of life in such 
a manner as to pass imperceptible from natural to 
supernatural ; or back again vice versa. His adherence to 
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realism is only an artistic device to link together the 
real with theunreal—the physical with the psychological. 





In the Yarrow Poems of Wordsworth, similarly, we 
first find Wordsworth looking in imagination on’the 
river yet unvisited by him as possessing ideal beauty and 
charm. When he sees it with his eyes he soon regards, 
the beautiful river as truly forming a mental image 
which he calls “thy genuine image, Yarrow” ; for real 
beauty is inward and therefore permanent. The river will 
never perish, even when he is not present on the spot. 
Thus to Wordsworth also the Yarrow River, truly speak¬ 
ing, was only ideal. A sense object belonging to the 
external world soon becomes idealised through sense- 
contact ; showing the fundamental identity of the physi¬ 
cal with the psychological, natural with the supernatural. 

5. Critical Estimate of Christabel 

■—"In sheer artistic power Christabel is scarcely inferior 
to The Ancient Mariner : though it is more limited in 
appeal and circumscribed in range. Whether it be taken 
as an allegory or merely as another excursion into the 
dim world of fancy, its beauty and magic are indisputable. 
Once again we are in a medieval atmosphere ; there is 
the old moated castle with its feudal compliments of 
heralds and pages, with its massive gate “ironed within 
and without” ; we have the witch woman with the evil 
spell and the innocent victim ; hints of tourney. This 
poem is a fantasia on the elemental theme of good and 
evil, light and darkness set in the appropriate key of moo- 
light and nocturnal mystery. The precise character of 
Geraldine ; how she was evil, the nature of her spell, the 
reason for her failure, such matters are left as vague and 
indefinite as the flickering shadows cast by the great fire¬ 
place in the hall. Nor does it really matter ; the essential 
point is that the poet triumphantly suggests the remote 
horror of the scene without having recourse to any elabo¬ 
rate machinery. Though you are not conscious of any 
effort on the part of the poet to make the flesh creep, yet 
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every touch tells. You feel the oppressive silence, the 
Ominous loneliness ; the Powers of Darkness are abroad ; 
whatever light there is shrinks and dwindles ; the fire¬ 
light in the hall dies down, while in the chamber of 
Christabel the silver lamp burns dead and dim. 

The first part of the poem is flawless ; the second part 
for all its passages of beauty and tenderness is in another 
key. Earlier mood has been forgotten ; time has elapsed 
since the unfinished poem was put aside. Other interests 
have crowded upon the poet’s mind, and it is obvious 
that he cannot recapture the elusive charm of the mid¬ 
night scene. Yet the second part of Christabel abounds in 
noble lines and lovely images, and one could ill spare it 
on this account. The fine passage 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth : 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 

And to be worth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced as I divine. 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother; 

They parted—never to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 

They stood aloof the scars remaining 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between 
••• ••• 

touches a note of poignant personal emotion rare in the 
work of Coleridge. 

6. Has Coleridge succeeded in realising the ideal 

in Christabel ? 

According to Traill, it is difficult to regard the poem 
as an effective realisation of the ‘natural supernatural’ 
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idea. Beautiful as it is, it possesses none of that human 
inteiest which the narrator of the poetic story should 
invest upon it. Nor can the unfinished condition be held 
to account for this, or the characters themselves. The 
lady Christabel, the witch Geraldine, and even the baron, 
Sir Leoline himself are somewhat shadowy creations with 
* too little hold upon life and reality and too much resemb¬ 
lance to the fleeting figures of a dream. Powerful in 
their way as are the lines descriptive of the spell thrown 
over Christabel we cannot say that they strike the reader 
with such a sense of horror as should be excited by the 
contemplation of a real flesh and blood maiden subdued 
by the shrunken serpent eyes of a sorceress. 

Symons has referred to the vagueness of Christabel : 
There is in it a literal spell like a slow enveloping mist, 
which blots out the real world and leaves us in the native 
^ air of some middle region between heaven and hell. In 
^ these two or three brief hours during a whole life-time, 
Coleridge is literally a wizard. People have wanted to 
know what Christabel means and now it was to have en¬ 
ded ; and whether Geraldine had eyes in her breasts. 
They have wondered that a poem so transparent in every 
line should be the most enigmatical in English. But does 
it matter very much whether Christabel means this or that, 
and whether Coleridge himself knew how it was to end, or 
whether he had ever decided it ? Christabel, as it stands, 
is a piece of pure witchcraft, needing no further explana¬ 
tion than the fact of its existence. 

7. Christabel as a work of Art 

% Christabel ranks very high as a work of pure creative 

art. It is so thoroughly permeated with the glow of 
mystical romance, the whole atmosphere of the poem is 
so exquisitely appropriate to the subject and so marvello¬ 
usly preserved throughout, that our lack of belief in the 
reality of the scene scarcely lessens our pleasure at the 
artistic excellence of its presentment. It abounds also in 
isolated pictures of surpassing vividness and grace, word 
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pictures which live in the memory of the eye 
with all the wholeness and tenacity of actual painting. 
Geraldine appearing to Christabel beneath the oak and 
the two women stepping lightly across the hall that echoes 
still pass as lightly as you will are pictures of this kind. 
Nowhere, except in Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes, is there any 
‘interior’ to match that of Christabel’s chamber, done as 
it is in little more than half a dozen lines. Though these 
beauties are, like the poem itself, fragmentary there is no 
reason to believe that the poem would have gained any¬ 
thing as a poetic^narrative if it could be finished. 

8. The Story of Christabel 

The story can be told in a few words. The clock 
strikes the hour of midnight. The heroine Christabel 
,-goes into the wood to pray for her absent Knight. She 
walks silently to a i old oak tree and kneels down under 
it to pray for her lover. She is suddenly startled by a 
moaning sound and is filled with a vague terror. She 
prays for protection to Jesus and Mary and moves to the 
other side of the tree to find to her surprise a very beauti¬ 
ful lady, richly dressed in white silk. The lady’s name 
is Geraldine. She tells Christabel that she comes of a 
noble family. Five warriors had seized her and carried 
her off on a swift horse. One of these five took her down 
from the horse and left her in the wood. The story of 
Geraldine melts the heart of Christabel, who takes her to 
her castle. As they pass by the sleeping dog, it makes an 
angry moan. Again, when they enter the hall, a sudden 
tongue of flame flashes from the fireplace ; and Christabel 
sees a sinister look in the eyes of Geraldine. They tread 
softly by the chamber of the sleeping Baron, her father, 
and reach Christabel’s own room. Geraldine sinks down on 
the floor ; and Christabel offers her a cup of soothing 
wine prepared by her dead mother. This reminds Chris¬ 
tabel of her affectionate mother, whom she dearly wished 
to have been present at the time. In the meanwhile 
Geraldine utters something strange which Christabel 
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supposes to be an outcome of an over-worked mind. In 
a moment Geraldine regains her calm and drinks the 
wine. She says that all the good spirits of the upper 
world love Christabel. They then go to bed. She hesitates 
for a time and then lies down by the side of Christabel 
and embraces her casting a spell on Christabel. She 
pronounces that though Christabel now knows about her 
secret shame, she would not be able to declare anything 
to anybody. Under the spell, Christabel sleeps with open 
eyes. After an hour Christabel recovers from the trance. 

In the second part, Geraldine impersonates the daugh¬ 
ter of Lord Roland with whom Christabel’s father had 
a deep friendship. Geraldine succeeded in turning Sir 
Leoline’s mind against his daughter, Christabel. 

CHRISTABEL 

PREFACE 

The first part of the following poem was written in the 
year 1797, at Stowey, in the country of Somerset. The 
second part, after my return from Germany, in the year 
1800, at Keswick, Cumberland. It is probable that if 
the poem had been finished at either of the former 
periods, or if even the first and second part had been 
published in the year 1800, the impression of its origina¬ 
lity would have been much greater than I dare at present 
expect. But for this 1 have only my own indolence to 
blame. The dates are mentioned for the exclusive pur¬ 
pose of precluding . charges of plagiarism or servile 
imitation from myself. For there is amongst us a set of 
critics, who seem to hold, that every possible thought 
and image is traditional ; who have no notion that there 
are such things as fountains in the world, small as well as 
great ; and who would therefore charitably derive every 
rill they behold flowing, from a perforation made in 
some other man’s tank. I am confident, however, that 
as far as the present poem is concerned, the celebrated 
poets whose writings I might be suspected of having 
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imitated, either in particular passages, or in the tone and 
the spirit of the whole, would be among the first to vindi¬ 
cate me from the charge, and who, on any striking 
coincidence, would permit me to address them in this 
doggerel version of two monkish Latin hexameters. 

’Tis mine and it likewise yours ; 

But an if this will not do ; 

Let it be mine, good frind ! for I 

Am the poorer of the two. 

I have only to add that the metre of Christabel is not, 
properly speaking, though it may seem so from its being 
founded on a new principle : namely, that of counting in 
each line the accents, not the syllables. Though the 
latter may vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line the 
accents will be found to be only four. Nevertheless, this 
occasional variation in number of syllables is not intro¬ 
duced wantonly, or for the mere ends of convenience, 
but in correspondence with some transition in the nature 
of the imagery or passion. 

Part I 

’Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 

And the owls have awakened the crowing cock ; 

Tu—whit l-Tu—whoo ! 

And hark, again ! the crowing cock, 

How drowsily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff bitce ; 

From her kennel beneath the rock, 

See maketh answer to the clock. 

Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour ; 10 

Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud ; 

Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 

Is the night chilly and dark ? 

The night is chilly, but not dark. 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 
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It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full ; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

The night is chill, the cloud is gray : 20 

’Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 

The lovely lady, Ghristabel, 

Whom her father loves so well, 

What makes her in the wood so late, 

A furlong from the castle gate ? 

She had dreams all yesternight 
Of her own betrothed knight : 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 

For the weal of her lover that’s far away, 30 

She stole along, she nothing spoke, 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low. 

And naught was green upon the oak 
But moss and rarest mistletoe : 

She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 

And in silence prayeth she. 

The lady sprang up suddenly. 

The lovely lady, Ghristabel ! 

It moaned as near, as near can be, 

But what it is she cannot tell.— 40 

On the other side it seems to be. 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 

The night is chill ; the forest bare ; 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleak ? 

There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek— 

There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 


50 
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Hush, beating heart of Christabel ! 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well ! 

She folded her arms beneath her cloak. 

And stole to the other side of the oak. 

What sees she there ? 

There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white. 

That shadowy in the moonlight shone : 

The neck that made that white robe wan, 

Her stately neck, and arms were bare ; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandal’d were, 

And wildly glittered here and there 
The gems entangled in her hair. 

I guess, ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she— 

Beautiful exceedingly ! 

Mary mother, save me now ! 

(Said Christabel,) And who art thou ? 

The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was faint and sweet :— 

Have pity on my sore distress, 

I scarce can speak for weariness : 

Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear ! 

Said Christabel, How earnest thou here ? 

And the lady, whose voice was faint and sweet, 
Did thus pursue her answer meet :— 

My sire is of a noble line, 

And my name is Geraldine : 

Five warriors seized me yestermorn. 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn : 

They choked my cries with force and fright. 
And tied me on a palfrey white. 

Tho palfrey was as fleet as wind. 

And they rode furiously behind. 

They spurred amain, their steeds were white S 
And once we crossed the shade of night. 
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As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

I have no thought what men they be ; 
Nor do I know how long it is 
(For I have lain entranced I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me from the palfrey’s back, 

A weary woman, scarce alive. 

Some muttered words his comrades spoke 
He placed me underneath this oak ; 

He swore they would return with haste ; 
Whither they went I cannot tell — 

I thought I heard, some minutes past, 
Sounds as of a castle bell. 

Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she), 
And help a wretched maid to flee. 

Then Ghristabel stretched forth her hand. 
And comforted fair Geraldine : 

O well, bright dame ! may you command 
The service of Sir Leoline ; 

And gladly our stout chivalry 
Will he send forth and friends withal 
To guide and guard you safe and free 
Home to your noble father’s hall. 

She rose : and forth with steps they passed 
That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

And thus spake on sweet Christabel : 

All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the cell ; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health, 

And may not well awakened be, 

But we will move as if in stealth, 

And I beseech your courtesy, 

This night, to share your couch with me. 

They crossed the moat, and Christabel 
Took the key that fitted well ; 
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A little door she opened straight, 

All in the middle of the gate ; 

The gate was ironed within and without, 

Where an army in battle array had marched out. 
The lady sank, belike through pain, 

And Christabel with might and main 
Lifted her up, a weary weight, 

Over the threshold of the gate : 

Then the lady rose again, 

And moved, as she were not in pain. 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court : right glad they were. 
And Christabel devoutly cried 
To the lady by her side, 

Praise we the Virgin all divine 

Who hath rescued thee from thy distress ! 

Alas, alas ! said Geraldine, 

I cannot speak for weariness. 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court : right glad they were. 

Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 

The mastiff old did not awake, 

Yet she an angry moan did make ? 

And what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 

Never till now she uttered yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 

Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch : 

For what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 

They passed the hall, that echoes still. 

Pass as lightly as you will ! 

The brands were flat, the brands were dying. 
Amid their own white ashes lying ; 

But when the lady passed, there came 
A tongue of light, a fit of flame ; 

And Christabel saw the lady’s eye, 
vAnd nothing else saw she thereby. 
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Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall. 
Which hung in a murky old niche in the wall. 
O softly tread, said Ghristabel, 

My father seldom sleepeth well. 

Sweet Ghristabel her feet doth bare. 

And jealous of the listening air 

They steal their way from stair to stair. 

Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 

And now they pass the Baron’s room. 

As still as death, with stifled breath ! 

And now have reached her chamber door ; 
And now doth Geraldine press down 
The rushes of the chamber floor. 

The moon shines dim in the open air, 

And not a moonbeam enters here. 

But they without its light can see 
The chamber carved so curiously. 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

All made out of the carver’s brain, 

For a lady’s chamber meet : 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 

The silver lamp burns dead and dim ; 

But Christabel the lamp, will trim. 

She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright : 
And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. 

O weary lady, Geraldine, 

I pray you, drink this cordial wine ! 

It is a wine of virtuous powers ; 

My mother made it of wild flowers. 

And will your mother pity me, 

Who am a maiden most forlorn ? 

Christabel answered—Woe is me ! 

She died the hour that I was born. 

I have heard the grey-haired friar tell 
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How on her death-bed she did say, 

That she should hear the castle-bell 
Strike twelve upon my wedding day. 

O mother dear ! that thou wert here ! 

I would, said Geraldine, she were ! 

But soon with altered voice, said she— 
‘Off, wandering mother ! Peak aud pine 
I have power to bid thee flee.* 

Alas ! What ails poor Geraldine ? 

Why stares she with unsettled eye ? 

Gan she the bodiless dead espy ? 

And why with hollow voice cries she, 
‘Off, woman, off! this hour is mine— 
Though thou her guardian spirit be, 

Off, woman, off ! ’tis given to me.* 

Then Christabel knelt by the lady’s side, 
And raised to heaven her eyes so blue — 
Alas ! said she, this ghastly ride— 

Dear lady ! it hath wildered you ! 

The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 
And faintly said, ’tis over now !* 

Again the wild-flower wine she drank : 
Her fair large eyes ’gan glitter bright, 
And from the floor whereon she sank. 
The lofty lady stood upright : 

She was most beautiful to see, 

Like a lady of a far countree. 

And thus the lofty lady spake — 

‘All they who live in the upper sky. 

Do love you, holy Christabel I 
And you love them, and for their sake 
And for the good which me befel, 

Even I in my degree will try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you well. 

But now unrobe yourself; for I 
Must pray, ere yet in bed I lie.* 
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Quoth Christabel, so let it be ! 

And as the lady bade, did she. 

Her gentle limbs did she undress. 

And lay down in her loveliness, 

But through her brain of weal and woe 

So many thoughts moved to and fro, 240 

That vain it were her lids to close ; 

So half-way from the bed she rose, 

And on her elbow did recline 
To look at the lady Geraldine. 

Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 

And slowly rolled her eyes around ; 

Then drawing in her breath aloud, 

Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast : 

Her silken robe and inner vest, 250 

Dropt to her feet and full in view, 

Behold ! her bosom and half her side— 

A sight to dream of, not to tell ! 

O shield her ! shield sweet Christabel ! 

Yet Geraldine nor speaks nor stirs ; 

Ah ! what a stricken look was hers ! 

Deep from within she seems half-way 
To lift some weight with sick assay, 

And eyes the maid and seeks delay ; 

Then suddenly, as one defied, 260 

Collects herself in scorn and pride, 

And lay down by the Maiden’s side ! — 

And in her arms the maid she took. 

Ah wel-a-day ! 

And with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say : 

‘In the touch of this bosom there worketh a spell, 
Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel ! 

Thou knowest to-night, and wilt know to-morrow. 
This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow ; 270 

But vainly thou warrest, 

For this is alone in 
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Thy power to declare, 

That in the dim forest 
Thou heard’st a low moaning, 

And found’st a bright lady, surpassingly fair ; 

And didst bring her home with thee in love and in charity. 
To shield her and shelter her from the damp air.’ 

The Conclusion to Part I 




It was a lovely sight to see 
The lady Chi istabel, when she 
Was praying at the old oak tree. 

Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy leafless boughs, 

Kneeling in the moonlight, 

To make her gentle vows ; 

Her slender palms together prest, 

Heaving sometimes on her breast ; 

Her face resigned to bliss or bale— 

Her face, oh call it fair not pale. 

And both blue eyes more bright than clear. 
Each about to have a tear. 

With open eyes (ah woe is me !) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully. 

Fearfully dreaming, yet, I wis, 

Dreaming that alone, which is— 

O sorrow and shame ! Can this be she, 

The lady, who knelt at the old oak tree ? 
And lo ! the worker of these harms, 

That holds the maiden in her arms. 

Seems to slumber still and mild. 

As a mother with her child. 

A star hath set, a star hath risen, 

O Geraldine ! since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 

O Geraldine ! one hour was thine— 
Thou’st had thy will ! By tairn and rill. 
The night-birds all that hour were still. 

But now they are jubilant anew. 
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From cliff and tower, tu—whoo ! tu—whoo 
Tu—whoo ! tu —whoo ! from wood and fell 

And see ! the lady Christabel 
Gathers herself from out her trance ; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grows sad and soft ; the smooth thin lids 
Close o’er her eyes ; and tears she sheds— 
Large tears that leave the lashes bright ! 
And oft the while she seems to smile 
As infants at a sudden light ! 

Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep. 
Like a youthful hermitess, 

Beauteous in a wilderness. 

Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 

And, if she move unquietly. 

Perchance, *tis but the blood so free 
Comes back and tingles in her feet. 

No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 

Weat if her guardian spirit ’twere, 

What if she knew her mother near ? 

But this she knows, in joys and woes. 

That saints will aid if men call : 

For the blue sky bends over all ! 

Part II 

Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 

Knells us back to a world of death. 

These words Sir Leoline first said. 

When he rose and found his lady dead ; 
These words Sir Leoline will say • 

Many a morn to his dying day ! 

And hence the custom and law began 
That still at dawn the sacristan. 

Who duly pulls the heavy bell. 

Five and forty beads must tell 
Between each stroke—a warning knell, 
Which not a soul can choose but hear 
From Bratha Head to Wyndermere. 
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Saith Bracy the bard, So let in knell ! 
And let the drowsy sacristan 
Still count as slowly as he can ! 

There is no lack of such, I ween, 

As well fill up the space between. 

In Langdale Pike and Witch’s Lair, 

And Dungeon-ghyll so foully rent, 

With ropes of rock and bells of air. 
Three sinful sextons’ ghosts are pent, 
Who all give back, one after t’ other, 
The death-note to their living brother ; 
And oft too, by the knell offended. 

Just as their one ! two ! three ! is ended. 
The devil mocks the doleful tale 
With a merry peal from Borodale. 

The air is still ! through mist and cloud 
That merry peal comes ringing loud ; 
And Geraldine shakes off her dread. 

And rises lightly from the bed ; 

Puts on her silken vestments white, 

Aud tricks her hair in lovely plight. 
And nothing doubting of her spell 
Awakens the lady Christabel. 

‘Sleep you, sweet lady Christabel ? 

I trust that you have rested well.’ 

And Christabel awoke and spied 
The same who lay down by her side— 
O rather say, the same whom she 
Raised up beneath the old oak tree ! 
Nay, fairer yet ! and yet more fair ! 

For she belike hath drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep ! 

And while she spake, her looks, her air 
Such gentle thankfulness declare, 

That (so it seemed) her girded vests 
Grew tight beneath her heaving breasts. 
•Sure I have sinn’d !* said Christabel, 
‘Now heaven be praised if all be well !* 
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And in low faltering tones, yet sweet. 

Did she the lofty lady greet 
With such perplexity of mind 
As dreams too lively leave behind. 

So quickly she rose, and quickly arrayed 
Her maiden limbs, and having prayed 
That He, who on the cross did groan. 

Might wash away her sins unknown, 390 

She forthwith led fair Geraldine 
To meet her sire. Sir Leoline, 

The lovely maid and the lady tall 
Are pacing both into the hall. 

And pacing on through page and groom. 

Enter the Baron’s presence-room. 

The Baron rose, and while he prest 
His gentle daughter to his breast, 

With cheerful wonder in his eyes 

The lady Geraldine espies, 400 

And gave such welcome to the same, 

As might beseem so bright a dame ! 

But when he heard the lady’s tale. 

And when she told her father’s name, 

Why waxed Sir Leoline so pale. 

Murmuring o’er the name again. 

Lord Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine ? 

Alas 1 they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 

And constancy lives in realms above ; 410 

And life is thorny : and youth is vain ; 

And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine. 

With Roland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother : 

Thep parted—ne’er to meet again l 
But never either found another 
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To free the hollow heart from paining— 420 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between ;— 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 


Sir Leoline, a moment’s space. 

Stood gazing on the damsel’s face : 

And the youthful Lord of Tryermaine 
Came back upon his heart again. 

O then the Baron forgot his age, 

His noble heart swelled high with rage ; 

He swore by the wounds in Jesu’s side 
He would proclaim it far and wide, 

With trump and solemn heraldry, 

That they, who thus had wronged the dame. 
Were base as spotted infamy ! 

‘And if they dare deny the same, 

My herald shall appoint a week, 

And let the recreant traitors seek 
My tourney court—that there and then 
I may dislodge their reptile souls 
From the bodies and forms of men !’ 

He spake : his eye in lightning rolls ! 

For the lady was ruthlessly seized ; and he kenned 
In the beautiful lady the child of his friend ! 

And now the tears were on his face. 

And fondly in his arms he took 
Fair Geraldine, who met the embrace. 

Prolonging it with joyous look. 

Which when she viewed, vision fell 
Upon the soul of Christabel, 

The vision of fear, the touch and pain ! 

She shrunk and shuddered, and saw again— 

(Ah, woe is me ! Was it for thee. 

Thou gentle maid ! such sights to see ?) 
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Again she saw that bosom old. 

Again she felt that bosom cold, 

And drew in her breath with a hissing sound : 

Whereat the Knight turned wildly round, 460 

And nothing saw, but his own sweet maid 
With eyes upraised, as one that prayed. 

The touch, the sight, had passed away, 

And in its stead that vision blest, 

Which comforted her after-rest 
While in the lady’s arms she lay, 

Had put a rapture in her breast, 

And on her lips and o’er her eyes 
Spread smiles like light ! 

With new surprise, 

‘What ails then my beloved child ?’ 470 

The Baron said—His daughter mild 
Made answer, ‘All will yet be well ! 

I ween, she had no power to tell 
Aught else : so mighty was the spell. 

Yet he, who saw this Geraldine, 

Had deemed her sure a thing divine: 

Such sorrow with such grace she blended, 

As if she feared she had offended 
Sweet Christabel, that gentle maid ! 

And with such lowly tones she prayed 480 

She might be sent without delay 
Home to her father’s mansion. 

‘Nay ! 

Nay, by my soul !’ said Leoline. 

‘Ho ! Bracy the bard, the charge be thine ! 

Go thou, with music sweet and loud. 

And thake two steeds with trappings proud. 

And take the youth whom thou lov’st best 
To bear thy harp, and learn thy song, 

And clothe you both in solemn vest, 

And over the mountains haste along, 490 

Lest wandering folk, that are abroad. 

Detain you on the velley road. 
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‘And when he has crossed the Irthing flood, 

My merry bard ! he hastes, he hastes 
Up Knorren Moor, through Halegarth Wood, 
And reaches soon that castle good 
Which stands and threatens Scotland’s wastes. 

‘Bard Bracy ! bard Bracy ! your horses are fleet, 
Ye must ride up the hall, your music so sweet. 
More loud than your horses* echoing feet ! 

And loud and loud to Lord Roland call, 

Thy daughter is safe in Langdale hall ! 

Thy beautiful daughter is safe and free— 

Sir Leoline greets thee thus through me ! 

He bids thee come without delay 

With all thy numerous array 

And take thy lovely daughter home : 

And he will meet thee on the way 

With all his numerous array 

White with their panting palfreys’ foam : 

And, by mine honour ! I will say, 

That I repent me of the day 

When I spake words of fierce disdain 

To Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine !— 

—For since that evil hour hath flown. 

Many a summer’s sun hath shone ; 

Yet ne’er found I a friend again 
Like Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine*. 

The lady fell, and clasped his knees. 

Her face upraised, her eyes o’erflowing ; 

And Bracy replied, with faltering voice. 

His gracious Hail on all bestowing !— 

‘Thy words, thou sire of Christabel, 

Are sweeter than my harp can tell ; 

Yet might I gain a boon of thee, 

This day my journey should not be. 

So strange a dream hath come to me, 
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That I had vowed with music loud 
To clear you wood from thing unblest, 

Warned by a vision in my rest ! 

For in my sleep I saw that dove, 

That gentle bird, whom thou dost love, 

And call’st by thy own daughter’s name — 

Sir Leoline ! I saw the same 
Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan, 

Among the green herbs in the forest alone. 

Which when 1 saw and when I heard, 

I wonder’d what might ail the bird ; 

For nothing near it could I see, , 

Save the grass and green herbs underneath the old 

tree. 540 


‘And in my dream methought I went 
To search out what might there be found ; 
And what the sweet bird’s trouble meant, 
That thus lay fluttering on the ground. 

I went and peered, and could descry 
No cause for her distressful cry ; 

But yet for her dear lady’s sake 
I stooped, methought, the dove to take. 
When lo ! 1 saw a bright green snake 
Coiled around its wings and neck. 

Green as the herbs on which it couched, 
Close by the dove’s its head it crouched ; 
And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 
Swelling its neck as she swelled hers ! 

I woke ; it was the midnight hour, 

The clock was echoing in the tower ; 

But though my slumber was gone by, 

This dream it would not pass away— 

It seems to live upon my eye ! 

And thence I vowed this self-same day 
With music strong and saintly song 
To wander through the forest bare, 

Lest aught unholy loiter there’. 
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Thus Bracy said : the Baron, the while, 

Half-listening heard him with a smile ; 

Then turned to Lady Geraldine, 

His eyes made up of wonder and love ; 

And said in courtly accents fine, 

‘Sweet maid, Lord Roland’s beauteous dove. 

With arms more strong than harp or song, 570 

Thy sire and I will crush the snake !’ 

He kissed her forehead as he spake, 

And Geraldine in maiden wise 
Casting down her large bright eyes, 

With blushing cheek and courtesy fine 
She turned her from Sir Loeline ; 

Softly gathering up her train, 

That o’er her right arm fell again ; 

And folded her arms across her chest, 

And couched her head upon her breast, 580 

And looked askance at Christabel— 

Jesus, Maria, shield her well ! 

A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy ; 

And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head, 

Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye. 

And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread, 

At Christabel she looked askance ! — 

One moment—and the sight was fled ! 

But Christabel in dizzy trance 

Stumbling on the unsteady ground 590 

Shuddered aloud, with a hissing sound ; 

And Geraldine again turned round. 

And like a thing, that sought relief. 

Full of wonder and full of grief. 

She rolled her large bright eyes divine 
Wildly on Sir Leoline. 

The maid, alas ! her thoughts are gone. 

She nothing sees—no sight but one ! 

The maid, devoid of guile and sin, 

I know not how, in fearful wise. 
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So deeply had she drunken in 

That look, those shrunken serpent eyes, 

That all her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind : 

And passively did imitate 

That look of dull and treacherous hate ! 

And thus she stood, in dizzy trance, 

Still picturing that look askance 

With forced unconscious sympathy 

Full before her father’s view— 610 

As far as such a look could be 

In eyes so innocent and blue ! 

And when the trance was o’er, the maid 
Paused awhile, and inly prayed : 

Then falling at the Baron’s feet, 

‘By my mother’s soul do I entreat 
That thou this woman send away !’ 

She said : and more she could not say : 

For what she knew she could not tell, 

O’er-mastered by the mighty spell. 620 

Why is thy cheek so wan and wild, 

Sir Leoline ? Thy only child 
Lies at thy feet, thy joy, thy pride. 

So fair, so innocent, so mild ; 

The same, for whom thy lady died ! 

O by the pangs of her dear mother 
Think thou no evil of thy child ! 

For her, and thee, and for no other. 

She prayed the moment ere she died : 

Prayed that the babe for whom she died. 630 

Might prove her dear lord’s joy and pride ! 

That prayer her deadly pangs beguiled. 

Sir Leoline ! 

And wouldst thou wrong thy only child. 

Her child and thine ? 
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Within the Baron’s heart and brain 
If thoughts, like these, had any share, 

They only swelled his rage and pain, 

And did but work confusion there. 

His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 

His cheeks they quivered, his eyes were wild, 
Dishonoured thus in his old age : 
Dishonoured by his only child, 

And all his hospitality 
To the wronged daughter of his friend 
By more than woman’s jealousy 
Brought thus to a disgraceful end— 

He rolled his eye with stern regard 
Upon the gentle minstrel bard, 

And said in tones abrupt, austere 
‘Why, Bracy ! dost thou loiter here ? 

I bade thee hence !’ The bard obeyed ; 

And turning from his own sweet maid, 

The aged knight, Sir Leoline. 

Led forth the lady Geraldine ! 

The Conclusion to Part II 

A little child, a limber elf, 

Singing, dancing to itself, 

A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 

That always finds and never seeks, 

Makes such a vision to the sight 
As fills a father’s eyes with light ; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 
Must needs express his love’s excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness. 

Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other ; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm. 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 
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Perhaps *tis tender too and pretty 670 

At each wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what, if in a world of sin 

(O sorrow and shame should this be true ! ) 

Such giddiness of heart and brain 
Gomes seldom save from rage and pain. 

So talks as it’s most used to do. 

[ 1797-1801 ; publ. 1816] 
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1. THE ANCIENT MARINER 

PART I 

[ The killing of the Albatross ] 

Stanzas 1-9 

Paraphrase : An ancient Mariner, with his long grey 
beard and glittering eyes, detained one of the three 
guests who were going to a marriage-feast. The guest pro¬ 
tested against this discourtesy, but the ancient Mariner 
hypnotised him by his looks, and started narrating the story 
of his wonderful voyage. The ship in which he made the 
voyage was given a hearty send-off ; gradually the church, 
the hill and the light-house on the hill-top disappeared. 
It was sailing southward with favourable wind and fair 
weather. It then reached the Equator. 

Line 1 : It is .Mariner —The poem begins in an 

abrupt manner, without any introduction. This line 
means that the person of whom the poet is speaking is an 
old sailor, who is the hero of the poem. This direct and 
abrupt beginning is a characteristic of ballad poetry, 
which serves to fix our attention at once on the central 
figure of the poem. Ancient may mean old or of old time ; 
thus suggesting a by-gone age to the reader’s mind. 

Line 2 : He stoppeth —The Mariner stops or detains. 
One of three— One of the three guests going to attend 
a marriage festivity ; the word, three , like nine (in line 
76), is a mystic number, suggesting something mysterious 
in ballad poetry. The reader will note that the Mariner 
is guided by an inner urge to tell his strange story to a 
likely listener (see lines 589-590). 

Line 3 : By thy long.eye— The very words of 

address here do the duty of direct description. Our 
impression of the appearance of the sailor is quite clear. 
In the course of the poem we will be reminded of one or 
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other of the two striking features of the Mariner’s appear¬ 
ance ; and when he passes out of the story a last reference 
to them is made (see line 618). Glittering eye means ‘eyes 
shining with a strange and unearthly light’. Being conver¬ 
sant with supernatural events, the old sailor has acquired 
a strange cast of face, eyes and general appearance, which 
fills the mind of the wedding-guest with fear. Coleridge 
himself had large grey eyes sparkling ‘with a noble mad¬ 
ness which held his comrades as if by magic.” 

Line 4 : Wherefore... . me ?—Why do you stop me ? 
The wedding-guest is annoyed with the Mariner for 
detaining him ; and impatiently asks for the reason. 

Line 5 : Doors ...wide—The host is ready for the 
reception of guests coming to attend the Marriage. 

Line 6 : Next of kin—The guest whom the Mariner 
has detained was a very near relation ; and as such must 
be present at the festivity. 

Line 7 : The feast.set—The dinner has been 

served on the table. 

Line 8 : May’st hear.din—The loud confused 

noise of the festivity may be heard even by the Mariner, 

Line 9 : Skinny hand —Lean and thin hand ; in this 
way, the personal appearance of the old sailor is being 

gradually develop. d. He holds him.hand This is a 

physical restraint to begin with (see line 13, speaking of a 
spiritual influence exerted over the wedding-guest). 

Line 10 : There was .ship -The Mariner opens his 

story in the same abrupt way This stimulates the reader s 
curiosity.. Quoth , meaning ‘said’, is an archaic word. 
The reader will meet with other similar words no longer 

in use (e.g., in line 12). 

Line 11 : Hold oflf— Keep away from me; this 
expresses irritation on the part of the wedding-guest. 
Loon —A stupid fellow. 

Line 12 : Eftsoons —Immediately ; another archaic 
or obsolete word. The use of such unfamiliar words 
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lends a touch of ancient times to heighten the supernatu¬ 
ral atmosphere and effect. His hand he—For he can 

otherwise compel the wedding-guest’s attention. 

Line 13 : He holds.eye —He casts a hypnotic influ¬ 

ence by his strange and shining eyes. 

Lines 15-16 : And listens will —Wordsworth contri¬ 
buted these two lines. There is a mystic number. The 
wedding-guest now listens to the story with new interest. 

Line 17 : The Mariner. will —If ‘his will’ means the 

de.siie or resolution of the w'edding-guest, which is prefer¬ 
able, the meaning w ill be the Mariner has now got the 
full control over the young man the guest). 

Line 20 : Bright- eyed —The glittering eyes form the 
most arresting feature of the Mariner’s appearance. 

Line 21 : The ship was cheered —It was seen off by the 
friends of the 201 sailors that were on board the ship (see 
line 216). The harbour cleared —The sailors left the port 
after clearing all harbour dues and custom charges ; 
‘cleared’ is a nautical (pertaining to ships or sailors) 
term 

Line 22 : Merrily —They left the port with light 
hearts (they had no suspicion of the strange things that 
would follow). Drop —they sailed along the ebo-tide ; a 
nautical term. 

Line 23 : Below the kirk — ‘Kirk* means ‘church*. The 
reader should here mark the natural order of the disappear¬ 
ance of objects as seen by a vessel leaving the shore : the 
harbour, the church, hill and the light-house. The position 
stands reversed in the passage describing the Mariner’s 
return (see lines 465-467). This is physical realism or 
geographical accuracy, which, added to the psychological 
accuracy or emotional probability, tends to make the 
whole story appear perfectly real. 

Lines 25-28 : The sun came. the sea— Mark the 

simplicity of the language used ; every word is a monosyll- 
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able of the simplest kind. The order and thought also 
is of the simplest kind. 

Line 24 : The sun.left—The ship was sailing 

toward the south, the east being to its left. Note the 
geographical accuracy tending to make the poem realistic. 

Line 26 : Out of the sea.he—The sun and the ^ 

moon seem to rise from the sea and set into the sea : note 
the picturesque and mythological touch. 

Line 27 : On the right—In the west. Mark the inter¬ 
nal rhyme (also called ‘medial’ rhyme between ‘bright’ 
and ‘right’ occurring in the midJle of the line). Mark 
the physical realism. 

Line 29 : Higher.day—The fact of the sun 

rising higher and higher every day indicates that the ship 
was gradually coming nearer to the Equator. 

Line 30 : Till over....noon—The ship came to the > 

Equator, where the sun would be seen directly overhead 
at noon. This accuracy of physical description was a 
means of making the story look like real. 

Line 31 : The wedding-guest.breast—This act of 

the guest is the height of his impatience and vexation. 
Bassoon—Bass (loudj sound of a familiar musical instru¬ 
ment associated with marriage celebration. After this 
height of his helplessness he will no more struggle with 
the Mariner’s over-powering influence. 

Line 33 : The Bride.hall—The marriage cere¬ 

mony has been over. 

Line 34 : Red.she —She was beautiful like a f 

red rose. 

Line 35 36 : Nodding their. minstrelsy—The body 

of musicians were moving their heads as they were singing 
and leading the bride to the hall. Minstrelsy means 
minstrels or singers ; abstract has been used for the con¬ 
crete (Fig. Synecdoche) ; but there has been some confu¬ 
sion between a collective noun, body of singers, used in 
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the singular (‘goes’) and a noun of multitude, used in the 
plural (‘their’ heads). Not the realistic description. 

Explanation : The bride hath paced.minstrelsy— 

wedding-guest hears the loud sound comming from the 
bridegroom’s house and imagines the scene of joyful 
festivity going on there. The marriage celebration has 
by this time been over ; and the bride has been brought 
to the hall led by the happy musicians. Her blushing 
face was as beautiful as a red rose as the minstrels were 
marching before her merrily nodding their heads to keep 
time with the bridal music. 

Stanzas 10-20 

Paraphrase : The ship was now driven by a storm to¬ 
wards the South Pole. Here it was surrounded by icebergs 
Wild sounds were heard ; but there was no living thing 
any where. At last an Albatross came through the fog 
and w'as welcomed by the sailors. The bird proved to 
be of good omen ; for the ice broke up and a good south- 
wind blew as the bird followed the ship northward on the 
return journey. The friendly bird was fed by the crew and 
perched on the mast of the ship for many days and nights. 
As the Mariner was narrating the story at this point his 
face appeared twisted by a ghastly pain ; for on being 
asked about the cause of the anguish the Mariner con¬ 
fessed that he had killed the bird with his cross-bow. 
(Theirs/ part describes how the sin was committed by 
the Mariner. The other parts will tell about the conse¬ 
quences that followed from the sinful act). 

Lines 37-38 : The Wedding-Guest.hear- He had 

no other alternative but to listen to the Mariner’s story. 
We are again reminded of the hypnotic power that held 
the wedding-guest. 

Line 40 : The bright-eyed Mariner— The bright eyes 
are the source of the Mariner’s fascination ; that is why 
the point is again dwelt upon. 

Line 41 • Storm-blast— A strong gale or tempest ) 
blast means a blowing wind. The Fig. of Speech is 
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Personification. From now on every force of nature will 
be given a personality. The storm blast is conceived to 
be a conscious agent. In this way we feel that we are 
being led from the natural world to the supernatural. 

Line 42 : Tyrannous —violent. 

Line 42 : O’ertaking wings —Swift wings (as of a 
powerful bird) overtaking the ship. The storm travelled 
faster than the ship, and thus overtook her, i.e.j came 
upon her with irresistible force. 

Line 44 : Chased us.along —The ship was driven 

by the tempest towards the South Pole. Along suggests 
the length of the involuntary voyage of the sailors. 

Explanation: And now the Storm-blast... along -The 
ancient Mariner describes how his ship, on her outward 
voyage, was overtaken by a storm. The storm suddenly 
arose and was very furious. It came up from behind the 
ship. As a result the ship was moved forward to the south. 
The wind blowing hard struck upon the sails and drove 
her swiftly towards the South Pole. The storm is here re¬ 
presented as a winged monster or a gigantic bird of prey. 

Line 45ff.: The construction—is “with sloping masts... 
the ship drove fast ; we fled, as one who, pursued with 

yell and blow, still treads the shadow .his 

head.” Sloping —Bent forward by the force of the wind. 
Dipping prow— The fore-part of the ship sinking into the 
water. 


Line 46 : The ship looked like a person who is driven 
forward by an enemy who is running for his very life. 


The following are two sides 
A man pursued by an 
enemy with shouts 
and blows ; 

He runs fast with head bent 
to escape the enemy’s pur¬ 
suit, though unable to 
escape the enemy's shadow ; 


of comparison : 

The ship driven by storm 
with great force and loud 
roaring. 

The ship rushed swiftly be¬ 
fore the gale {i.e.j was un¬ 
able to escape its influence) 
with masts bent down and 
fore-part sinking into the 
water. 
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The last line of the stanza vividly conveys the impress¬ 
ion of the terrible speed with which the ship rushed for¬ 
ward before the storm. 

Line 5 Iff.: And now there came, etc.—Traill says: 
“The details of the voyage are all chronicled with such 
order and regularity, there is such a diary-like air about 
the whole thing, that we accept it : almost as if it were a 
series of extracts fiom a ship’s log And now there 

came.snow—The ship now reached the South Pole, 

full of mist and snow : the poet follows the method of 
suggestion. This region was wonderfully cold and huge 
icebergs came floating on the sea. They are hyperboli- 
cally described as being as high as the ship s mast. 

Line 55 : Drifts— Mist and snow driven by the 
wind. Clifts— Cliffs, i.e ., masses of ice looking moun¬ 
tains. 

Line 56 : Dismal sheen—Gloomy brightness ; cheer¬ 
less light {Oxymoron). 

Line 57 : Nor shapes.ken— We could see neither 

any human being nor any animal in that cold region. 

Line 58 : The ice was.between— We saw only ice 

floating everywhere. 

Lines 59-60 : The ice was here, etc.—An impression of 
utter desolation is produced by the simple description. 

Line 61: Cracked, etc.—All the four words suggest 
the sense thorugh their sound ( Onomatopoeia) 

Line 62 : Like noises...swound—The noises produced 
by the icebergs are such as can be heard by a person who 
has fallen in a swoon. 

Line 63 : At length—At the last ; after a long time. 
The Albatross is the pivot round which the whole story 

revolves. 

Line 64 : Thorough— Through (the fog) ; two syllables 
(tho-ro) are required by the metre. 

Line 65 : A Christain soul— The essential reality in 
every being is God ; a sort of sanctity is thus imparted to 
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the bird and the killing of the bird would amount to a 
hellish act 

Line 67 : It ate.eat. The Albatross was given 

food like biscuits, etc., which it had never eaten before 
(eat is eaten). 

Lines 69-70 : The ice did split ...through— The poet 
produces a supernatural effect by suggesting a causal 
relation between splitting oft he ice and the bird’s flight 
round the ship. This makes the Mariner’s killing of the 
bird the murder of a benefactor. 

Line 71 : And a good south wind sprung up— This was 
attributed by the sailors to the Albatross, who thus proved 
to a benignant spirit. This wind drove the ship north¬ 
ward (on the return voyage of the sailors; 

Line 74 : Came to...hollo —The bird proved friendly 
and sociable and would come whenever the sailors would 
call out to it (‘hollo’ is due to confusion with halloo). 

Line 75 : In mist or cloud— On misty or cloudy days. 
Shroud— Ropes supporting the mast. 

Line 76 : Perched— Sat. For vespers nine— For nine 
days ; ‘nine’ being a mystic number. Vespers are evening 
prayers ; here made to stand for ‘evening’s, /. e ., ‘days’ 
(part for the whole, synecdoche). 

Lines 77-78 : Ihrough fog smoke...Moonshine— While 
throughout the night the pale light of the moon would 
shine feebly through the white fog. Note the realistic 
description. 

Lines 79ff. : God save thee, etc.—At the change in the 
Mariner’s face showing his inner agony at the memory of 
his crime at this point of story), the wedding-guest invokes 
God’s blessing on the suffering Mariner. 

Line 80 : Fiends —Evil Spirits troubling the Mariner 
(inwardly). 

Line 81 ; Why look’st thou so ? — Why do you feel 
tortured ? Cross-bow— A bow placed crosswise on a stock. 
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the arrow being propelled by the bowstring being drawn 
tight. 

Line 82 : I shot the Albatross -This is in reply to the 
wedding-guest’s question in line 81: lam severely tortured 
in my mind at the thought of my heinous crime of killing 
the innocent bird in so wanton a manner. Mark the 
brevity and dramatic eflect of the line. 

The first part of the poem closes with the mention of 
the word. Albatross, suggesting to the reader the idea that 
the killing of the bird is the crisis of the poem. This fact 
is kept in our mind by the conclusion ol almost each part 

of the poem (see lines 141 ; 223 ; 290 ; 408-9 ; 513). 

PART II 

[The crew of the ship suffer terribly for the Mariner’s sinj 

Stanzas 1-5 

Paraphrase : With the favourable south wind the ship 
now proceeded northward on the return journey; but alas, 
on friendly bird came for food or play as before. The 
other sailors, the Mariner’s ship-mates, condemned the 
wicked act of the Mariner ; every one of them asserted 
that it was a great sin to kill the bird that had brought 
such a fair and favourable wind. But when again the 
wind proved favourble, they changed their view-point, 
which was based on opportunism and not on reason, and 
came to justify the Mariner's action ol killing a bird that 
had brought fog and mist. Thus supporting the conduct 
of the Mariner they became partners in his crime and also 
shared in the punishment awarded by the spirit of the 
locality. The favourable wind contined and everything 
went well till they came to the Equator again. 

Line 83 : The sun now rose.right —As the ship was 

proceeding northwards, the east lay to the right. This is 
physical verisimilitude, as we observed before. 

Line 90 : Came to......hollo— Note that the punishment 

did not follow the crime immediately. Similarly, in life 
punishment is delayed but never defeated. Nor do we 
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yet know the final stand of the other sailors on the 
question of the Mariner’s guilt. 

Line 91 : And I had done, etc.— This is said by the 
ancient Mariner. 

Line 92 : It would... woe— This wicked deed of mine 
will make the other sailors (’ tem means them) suffer. 

Lines 93-96 : For all averred...blow— They now con¬ 
demn the act of the Mariner ; but not on moral grounds, 
but on selfish motives. They will change their standpoint 

in lines 99-K 2. 

Line 97 : Nor dim nor red— The weather now cleared 
up ; there was no longer any mist. Like God’s own 
head— The sun was as bright (neither dim nor red as 
before) like the representation of the head of Christ (called 
God the Son), surrounded by a halo or radiance as in 
paintings. 

.Line 98: Uprist—Rose up. 

Lines 99-102 : Then all averred .. mist— With the 
change of weather there came a change in the outlook of 
the sailors regarding the killing of the bird. The Albat¬ 
ross had brought fog and mist and was therefore a bird of 
ill omen. The ancient Mariner had therefore done the 
right thing by killing the bird. Their attitude towards the 
crime was merely selfish and not based on moral princi¬ 
ples. They judged of the deed not on his merits but by 
the result it brought to them ; they were therefore not 
merely accomplice in the crime, but also utterly inconsis¬ 
tent in their assertion. 

Line 103 : Fair breeze—Favourable south wind. 
White foam flew—White bubbles of water formed by the. 
prow of the ship cutting through the water were scattered 

in all directions 

Line 104 : Forrow followed free— The track made by 
the ship in the water as it sailed forward continued to 
form behind the ship. 

Lines 105-106 : We were.sea—The rhythm sugg¬ 

ests the wonder of a great discovery. 
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Stanzas 6-14 

Paraphrase : Then began the mysterious vengeance. 
The ship was suddenly becalmed ; no breeze was blowing. 
Day after day passed : the whole scene was motionless and 
quiet, appearing like the picture of a ship resting upon a 
painted sea. The climate was excessively hot and all the 

* drinking water was used up: and they were dying of 
thirst. Though the vast sea was there its saline water 
could not be used to slake their thirst. They noticed 
slimy sea-creatures crawling in the water and death-fires 
burning upon the waters with different colours. They 
were also convinced in their dreams that they were being 
haunted and harassed by the Spirit that had followed 
them from the Polar region. Through terrible thirst 
their tongues were dried at the root: they could not utter 
a single word. They threw the whole guilt on the ancient 
Mariner, and tied the dead body of the Albatross round 

* his neck to remind him of his sinful deed. 

Line 107 ff. : Down dropt the breeze, etc.,—Mark the 
contrast between the rhythm of this stanza and that of the 
preceding stanza. “Each line halts ; and the effect caused 
by the whole stanza is a feeling of stagnation and helpless¬ 
ness” (Creswell). Due to the cessation of wind the ship 
became stationary : from now began the punishment of 
Mariner and his comrades. 

Line 111 ff : All in a hot, etc.—The ship was at the 
Equator ; the heat of the sun was very oppressive. Copper 
sky —This indicates the terrific heat of the mid-day sun. 

Line 112 : Bloody —Blood-red. 

. Line 113 : Right . stand —The sun was exactly 

over head. 

Line 114 : No bigger.Moon— The mid-day sun 

overhead looked smaller than the moon. Note the realism 
of the description. 

Lines 115 116 ; Day after day motion— The sail¬ 
ors were tired of the helpless situation ; repetition suggests 
the sense of monotony. 
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Lines 117-118: As idle .. ocean—As motionless as 
a ship in a picture and a sea painted in a picture. 

Lines 119 : Water.every where—There was endless 

stretch of water on all sides. 

Line 120: And all .shrink-The warping of the 

planks of the ship was due to intense heat. ^ 

Line 121-122 : Water.drink-Though there was 

the vast sea, not a drop of it could quench their thirst. 

The punishment of the ancient Mariner and his fellow- 
sailors begins here. 

Lines 123 : The very.rot-The sea itself was be¬ 

coming rotten on account of the stagnation of water. 

Line 124 : That ever.be—What a pity that such 

an unnatural thing should ever take place. 

Lines 125-126 : Yea, slimy things. sea- Loathsome 

sea creatures were crawling about on the surface ot t 
sea, the very sight of which was disgusting. Slimy i 
slippery bodies. With legs— There is something very 
repulsive about the use of the two words. 

Line 127 : About, abont, etc.-In all directions. In 
real and rout-Dancing about in a disorderly manner. 

At night the sea presented a horrible spectacle . t 
orderly dance of phosphorescent lights emitted by the 

waters of the sea. 

Line 128 : Death-fires— Flashes of phosphorescent 

light seen in sea-water and regarded as being portents 
death by the sailors. 

Line 129 : Like a witch’s oils—Like the oils that a ^ 
witch use (see Macbeth, lV.i). # 

Line 130 t Burnt green. white - Burn t with vanous 

colours. We are slowly passing into a world under 
control of supernatural forces. 

Line 131 : Some—some of the sailors. Assure 

were —They were convinced in their dreams of the reality 

of the Spirit that was giving us trouble. 
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c L l n i{ 33 \ Nine fathom.us —The Spirit of the 

booth Pole who was avenging the death of the Albatross, 

a a 1 along followed our ship by remaining nine 
fathoms under the water. 

Lines 137-138 : We could not.soot —We could 

not speak like a person whose throat is choked by soot 
(black deposit of smoke). Two very prosaic lines. 

Lines 139-140 : What evil looks.young — All the 

sailors looked at me with great malice. 

Line 141 : The cross— The holy emblem of Chris¬ 
tians. 


, I^ me c l 41 C- 14 ? ' The A lbatross.hung —The dead 

body of the bird was hung round my neck as a reminder 

of my sin. His fellow-sailors thus displayed their hatred 

and threw the whole guilt on his shoulders. 

. J eco A n ,L part of tlie poem also closes with the men- 

tion of the Albatross showing that the poem deals with 
the problem of sin and atonement. 


PART III 

[All the sailors die and the ancient Mariner is left to 

suffer alone J 
Stanzas 1-6 


Paraphrase : This part describes the climax of the 
torture of the Manner and his fellow-sailors. They were 
slowly dying of thirst; and there was no way of their 
escaping from the tragedy. At length one day at sunset, 

the ancient Manner saw something at the far-off western 

horizon. At first it seemed a little speck, then a mist and 
then to a nearer view it looked like a ship His mates 
were flushed with joy ; but to their horrer they found it 
was coming towards them without any wind or current. 


- 1 ™ er r e P asset *.time—The introduction 

ofthe skeleton ship for awarding judgment to the sailors 

and the Manner is here preceded by a brief statement of 
their terrible plight, their intensely dull and tedious life. 
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Line 147 : I beheld —It is the ancient Mariner, who 
alone of all the sailors was still active, who notices the 
new object and communicates the news to the rest, pro¬ 
ducing fresh interest and hope in life. 

Line 148 : A something—This vagueness naturally 
makes the reader expect some supernatural happening. 

Line 149 ff ■ At first it seemed, etc.—This is a dis¬ 
tinctly realistic description which will make the stran e 
story appear perfectly real : the object which at a distance 
looks vague and uncertain comes to nearer view to acquire 
a definite shape. 

Line 152 : A certain shape— A definite form. Wist— 
Knew (an obsolete word). 

Line 155 : Dodged— Escaped from. Water-sprite— 
A spirit living in the water ; sprite is an old form of spirit. 

Line 156 : Tacked— Changed its course. Veered— 
Suddenly turned round or changed direction. 

Line 157 : Unslaked— Not moistened. Baked— Burnt. 

Line 158 : We could...wail— They could not laugh or 
cry due to their burnt lips. These details suggesting their 
pain of thirst are very realistic. 

Line 159 : Utter drought— Extreme thirst (see line 
135). 

Line 160 : I bit...blood-The blood drawn from the 
arm would moisten his throat and help him to speak. 
This was a last desperate resource, which intensifies the 
weird horror of the scene. 

Line 161 : A sail-A ship (a part is used for the whole; 
fig. synecdoche). 

Line 163 : Agape—With their mouth wide open. 

Line 164 : Gramercy— ‘grand merci’ ; great thanks 
i. e may God have mercy on us. Grio —Show the teeth 
by way of a forced smile. 

Line 165 : Their breath drew in—They drew long 
breath. 
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Line 166 : Ah (hey were all —As if they were tak¬ 
ing in all the air ; they anticipated drinking abundant 
water (from the ship that was coming for their rescue). 

Line 167 : See, see.more —They were delighted to 

see that the ship was coming straight towards them (with- 
» out further change of direction). 

Line 168 : Hither .weal —The ship is coming this 

way to do us good. They would soon find out the irony 
of their fate. 

Line 169 : Without. ... tide —It was strange that the 
ship was coming without any breeze or current. This was 
the earliest symptom noticed by them of ship being a 
strange one. 

Line 170 : She steadies.keel —The ship keeps itself 

steady without inclining to one side. Keel—The part of 
i a ship that supports the whole frame (see ‘hulk’, /. 195). 

Stanza 7-18 

Paraphrase : It proved to be a skeleton-ship ; and its 
ribs seemed to be so many bars through which the sun 
was peeping It had no mast, nor shrouds. When the 
phantom ship came up they observed two figures on its 
board — Death and a white woman, Life-in-Death — who 
were playing at dice to determine the respective fates of the 
Mariner and the other sailors. The wager was the Mari¬ 
ner’s life ; and the woman, Life-in-Death, won it. (That 
is, the ancient Mariner would suffer extreme sorrows in 
life while the other sailors would die outright ; thus 
^ indicating greater punishment for the direct sinner, the 
ancient Mariner, and lighter punishment for the partici¬ 
pators, the other sailors). There followed no twilight ; 
darkness came on immediately and the spectral ship sud¬ 
denly disappeared. The two hundred shipmates of the 
Mariner dropped down dead. The Mariner felt that 
their souls passed by him with a remind of his guilt and 
he was left to the tortures of death in the midst of life. 
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Line 171 : The western wave.a flame- The waters 

of the sea towards the west looked as if on fire, due to 
the light of the setting sun being reflected on them. 

Line 174 : Broad—Now looking bigger than during 
mid-day. Note the realistic touch. 

Line 175. That strange shape—It is not called a ship; , 
it is recognised as something supernatural. ' 

Lines 175-176 : That strange shape.the Sun— The 

sun ought to have been hidden by the ship (see the next 
line). 

Line 177 : Flecked with bars—Striped or marked with 
dark lines (the ribs of the ship, which had no planks) ; 
that is why the phantom ship did not hide the sun. 

Line 178 : Heaven’s Mother—Virgin Mary (see 
line 294). 

I 

Line 179 : Dungeon-grate—the bars of a prison 1 
window. Peered—Peeped through. 

Line 183-84 : Are those her sails, ete.—The sails of 
the phantom ship appeared filmy like spider-webs floating 
in the air. Gossameres—is a fine filmy substance. This 
was the second symptom by which the Mariner could 
judge of the strange and portentous nature of the coming 
object. 

Line 185-189 : Are those her ribs, etc.—Absence of 
planks on the sides and lack of persons on its board are the 
later symptoms of suspicion against the genuine character 
of the ship. 

Line 188 : A Death—A skeleton, Are there two ?— / 
Are these two the only crew of the ship ? These two 
were Death and Life-in-Death, who were found gambling 
to get possession of the souls of the Mariner and his 
fellow-sailors. The appearance of the skeleton ship was 
a mere device to demonstrate the respective awards by 
higher supernatural agency to the two categories of 
human sinners. Death will indicate lighter punishment; 
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and Life-in-Death, a more severe punishment, though 
leading to the laborious pleasure of a godly life. 

Line 190-92 : Her lips.leprosy— The strangeness 

of her character is indicated by contrasts : red lips and 
yellow locks stand for Life ; leprous-white skin stands for 
t Death. 

Line 193 : Night-mare— A dreadful dream in which 
a person cannot speak or move. Life-in-Death —A state 
of existence accompanied by extreme suffering ; the con¬ 
ception and coinage is Coleridge’s own. 

Line 195 * Hulk —The body of the ship ; it is called 

‘naked’ because the framework of the hulk was not cove¬ 
red with planks. Alongside —By the side of the Mariner’s 
ship. 

Line 195 : The twain.dice —The two were play- 

y ing at dice to decide the fate of the ancient Mariner ; i.e., 
which of the two would win him. The woman’s victory 
would indicate that the Mariner was to suffer pangs of 
death while remaining alive. 

Line 197 : I’ve won —The ancient Mariner would 
thus fall to her share 

Line 199-202 : The sun’s rim.spectre-bark— 

The fearful climax of human destiny is followed by des¬ 
cription of nature ; man, nature and God forming the 
eternal themes of poetry. The darkness suddenly appeared; 
because there is no twilight in tropical regions (the ship 
was near the Equator), The dark is personified. The 
phantom-ship suddenly disappeared with a hissing sound 
t which was heard from a distance. 

Line 203 : We listened —That is, to the sound caused 
by the phantom-ship. 

Lines 204-205 : Fear at my.sip —Fear (personified) 

was sucking away all the blood from the Mariner’s heart, 
as a person drinks from a cup. 

Line 206 : The stars were dim —Nature-description 
alternates in poetry with description of man. 
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Line 207 : Gleamed white — The face of the helmsman 
looked pale by the light of his lamp. 

Line 209 : Clomb—Climed. Eastern bar—The eastern 
horizon where the moon rises. 

Line 210 : Horned Moon—The crescent-shaped moon. 

Lines 210-211 : With one .tip—A star is not seen 4 

within the lower tip of the crescent moon ; this is some¬ 
thing abnormal, which is here combined with realistic 
nature-description for some subtle effect. 

Line 212 : By the star-dogged Moon—As seen by the 
light of the moon pursued by the single star. Coleridge 
suggests that the star was following the Moon so closely 
for some evil purpose. 

Line 213 : Too quick.sigh —So qu ckly did the 

sailors tall down dead that none had time to express their 
agony by word or sigh. , 

Line 216 : Living—Who were living before (a retros¬ 
pective adjective). 

Line 219 : They dropped.one-Such a sequel 

comes as a tremendous surprise upon the reader and 
serves to create a subtle supernatural effect. 

Line 221 : They fled.woe—The souls of the dead 

sailors left the bodies either to enjoy happiness in Heaven 
or to suffer torments in Hell, according to their deserving. 

Line 223 : Like the whizz.bow—Thus reminding 

the Mariner of his having killed the Albatross. 

PART IV 

[ The beginning of the Mariner’s Penance or ^ 

expiation of the crime ] 

Stanzas 1-9 

Paraphrase : From the weird character of the story 
and the long and lean figure of the Mariner, the wedding- 
guest comes to think that the Mariner was a ghost, who 
died along with other sailors. But the Mariner assures 
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him that he did not die but alone remained behind in 
terrible solitude on the wide sea surrounded by corpses 
and haunted by their dying curse. He wondered that so 
many beautiful nun would die and the hateful slimy 
creatures of the sea should live on. Whenever he tried to 
pray some wicked thought would make his heart dry and 

* stop his lips (prayer is not possible unless there is love in 
the heart. For many days and nights he remained spell¬ 
bound and in his loneliness and distress he yearned for 
death. 

Line 224 : I fear thee— The wedding-guest feels that 
the ancient Mariner also must have died with the two 
hundred sailors ; and therefore it is his ghost that is 
talking to him. 

Lines 226-227 : And thou art. sea-sand —You are 

like a skeleton and I can see your ribs resembling the lines 
| left on the sea-sand by the receding waves. These two 
lines were contributed by Wordsworth. 

Lines230-231 : Fear not....down —Ashe was a 

greater sinner he was left alone to expiate for the crime • 
therefore there was no cause of fear on the part of the 
wedding-guest. 

Lines 232-233 : Alone, alone.sea — The ancient 

Mariner seeks to convey his sense of utter solitude when 
left alone on the wide desolate sea. 

Lines 234-235 : Never a saint.agony— A medieval 

touch ; Catholic people believe in saints, who are supposed 
to render miraculous help to persons in distress. 

Line 236 : The many men so beautiful —This means 

* that compared to the ugly sea-creatures the dead sailors 
were fair-looking. 

Line 238 : A thousand.thin?s— This shows that 

there was even now hatred for lower creatures and his 
heart was not chaste. It is this disdain for lower creatures 
which led the Mariner to kill the Albatross. His sense of 
loneliness was the punishment for this his want of sym¬ 
pathy with his humbler fellow-creatures. This brings out 
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the force of the moral truth communicated in lines 

614-617. 

Lines 240-244 : I looked upon...to pray— The distant 
sea, the nearer deck and upward heaven were the possible 
objects on which he could look or concentrate his mind. 
But in each case there was some positive obstacle : disdain 
for the sea-creatures, the reminder of his crime and the 
impurity of his heart. As a result the Mariner could not 
find peace or rest anywhere. His heart was still filled 
with antipathy and aversion for the ugly sea-creatures 
and could not find peace in prayer. 

Lines 246-247 : A wicked whisper .dust—Pride and 

disdain constitute sin ; and so long as sinful thought will 
persist the mind will be bereft of gentler feelings and all 
good aspirations will wither. 

Line 250 : The sky.the sky—The repetition 

emphasises the unending weariness of the Mariner. 

Line 254 : Nor rot.did they-The dead bodies 

did not rot due to supernatural agency, which will re¬ 
inspire these bodies later for the purpose of working the 
ship (line 337). 

Lines 255-256 : The look.away-The eyes of the 

dead sailors continued to have the same cursing looks as 
before. (The Mariner has not yet atoned for his sin). 

Line 257-258 : An orphan’s curse.high— Curses are 

rightly believed (based on divine providence as they are) 
to have great power over men’s spiritual-welfare. Cruelty 
even to a helpless orphan will, under the moral order of 
God drag down an angel from heaven to hell. The 
reason is that in the heart of every being it is God who 
dwells ; that is why even the most powerful man cannot 
be exempt from divine punishment for moral violation. 

Line 260 i Curse in .eye-The truth will hold 

good still more in the case of a stronger person like a 

^ °Line 262 : And yet.die—The cursing looks made 

my life intolerable and I desired to die every moment. 


4 
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But I was not allowed by some superior force to die (he 
was the victim of Life-in-Death, as his sinfulness was 
greater than that of his fellow-sailors). 

Stanzas 10—15 

Paraphrase : In his loneliness and lack of change the 
► Mariner yearns for the peace and rest of the moving 
heavenly bodies. At last came the turning point in his 
life. Love gradually entered into his heart ; he recog¬ 
nised the beauty and happiness of the sea-creatures and 
no longer despised them for human pride. Moreover, 
he blessed them : this tenderness towards the humbler 
creatures ol God paved the way for his salvation. It 
enabled him to pray and the spell began to break. As a 
result, the dead Albatross fell off from his neck. 

Lines 263-266 : The moving Moon, etc. —Note the 
contrast between the tortured life of the Mariner surroun- 
* ded by the dead bodies of the crew and the peaceful 
loveliness of nature above him. When the Mariner is 
haunted by the looks of the dead sailors the moon conti¬ 
nues her quiet unchanging course. The permanence of 
Nature and mutable and painful character of human life 
is a fundamental note of poetry. 

Lines 267-268 : Her beams, etc.—The moon-beams 
by their gentle beauty were in ironical contrast with the 
hot and stagnant sea. ‘Main* means ‘sea’. This contrast 
is comparable to the presence of frost in the month of 
April (i. e.y co-existence of winter in summer). 

Lines 269-270 : Where the ship’s.ahvay—The 

sea-water which was shadowed by the ship was under 
supernatural influence and was burning with many- 
coloured flames (line 130). 

Line 271 : A still.red —Mark the contrast bet¬ 

ween the portion of the sea where the moonlight fell and 
the burning waters within the shadow of the ship. 

Line 272 : Beyond.ship —The portion of the sea 

beyond the ship’s shadow is sharply contrasated with 
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that portion where the shadow fell ; the former was free 
from any evil spell and therefore marked by manifestation 
of beauty and happiness. 

Line 274 : In tracks.white— The sea-serpents 

were moving in paths lit up by the moonlight. 

Line 275 : Reared—Lifted (their heads). Elfish — 
Preter-naturally bright. 

Line 276 : Fell off.flakes—As the water was 

shaken off from the heads of the serpents it looked like 
loose layers of white moonlight. 

Line 277 : Within.ship— An adjective phr., 

qualifying T (next line) : Line 272 is an adj. phr., quali¬ 
fying ‘the water-snakes’. 

Lines 278-281 : I watched their.fire— Love for 

these humbler creatures of God has already filled his 
heart that has been chastened by suffering ; the turning 
point in the sinner’s life came with line 273. The strange 
creatures of the sea now appeared to the pure-hearted 
Mariner as beautiful in the joy of their life. 

Line 282 : O happy....things— The change in his 

feelings is due to the purifying influence of sorrow and 
suffering in man’s life ; the mind is thus made ‘at-one’ 
with God, the in-dwelling Reality ; this is called ‘atone¬ 
ment*. 

Line 285 : And I blessed.unaware—The Mariner 

unconsciously wished happiness to the sea-creatures, for 
whom he now felt deep sympathy and love. To mark 
this first stage of the Mariner’s penance—replacement of 
haughtiness by tenderness—it is again repeated in 

line 287. 

Line 288 : The self-same.pray— Prayer or 

turning to God within or making the mind at peace with 
oneself is the first stage in spiritual discipline ; and is for 
this reason highly efficacious (See line 2 ) of Christabel , 
where more has been said about the efficacy of prayer). 
Love gives the power to pray, and prayer releases the 
Mariner from the burden of his sin. 
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Line 290 : Albatross fell olf— 1 hat is, his heart was 
relieved of the sense of killing the Albatross ; for it was 
now filled with kindness for all creatures, created by Great 
God. He was above wicked thought (l. 246) and was 
therefore free from all sense of sin : this is emphasised by 
the lines ‘and sank Like lead into the sea.* 

PART V 

[ The Mariner’s penance draws to close ] 

Stanzas 1—8 

Paraphrase : Though the love of the humbler crea¬ 
tures became the means of the Mariner’s mental purifi¬ 
cation his penance was not yet over. From now onwards 
he would enjoy peace, repose and freshness of body. He 
fell into a gentle sleep and when he awoke he was refre¬ 
shed by the rain. He felt very light in body and thought 
he had almost become a spirit (devoid of the body). He 
now heard strange sounds and saw strange sights in the 
sky. The wind roared loudly ; but it did not move the 
ship. But at last, the ship began to move without the 
help of any wind. 

Line 292 : Oh sleep.thing —The soothing nature 

of sleep is well-known in life and literature. In sleep the 
mind does not function and cares and anxieties of wakeful 
life come to and end ; compare ‘care-charmer sleep’ ; ‘in 
sleep there is such art killing care and grief of heart’, etc. 

Line 293 : Beloved.pole—Desired by all beings : 

sleep is more precious than money. In sleep we enjoy 
unlimited bliss. 

Line 294 : To Mary.given— Virgin Mary, mother 

of Jesus, sends this blessing to virtuous persons (and not 
to sinful people who have to go without this balm of 
troubled minds). 

Line 296 : That slid.soul —Sleep comes upon a 

man in a gentle and imperceptible manner ; but often it 
does not come even with persuation : see Wordsworth’s 
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Sonnet, A flock of sheep that gently pass by. The mind’s 
activity must be totally suspended by giving up all 
thoughts ; and then ouly the soul enjoys a temporary 
union with the ultimate Reality or pure Consciousness, 
which is man’s true nature. The Tintern Abbey poem 
and Immortality Ode give us the conscious method and 
the sub-conscious intimations respectively by which we 
can experience this our true nature. In the state of deep 
sleep the soul does not really become unconscious. The 
Consciousness that is man’s essential nature is never 
destroyed : this Consciousness is immortal (/.<?., Immorta¬ 
lity). In the relative world therefore the nearest approach 
to the peace and fearlessness of our true nature is the 
experience of ‘gentle sleep’. Sleep, dream and waking 
cover the totality of the soul’s experiences in the relative 
world. Conscious experience of man’s real nature leads 
to Immortality (called liberation or salvation). 

Line 297 : Silly— Empty. 

Line 299 : Dew—Rain. 

Line 300 : When.rained-His dream thus proved 

true ; on waking up he found that it was raining and the 
rain-water had filled the buckets. 

Line 302 : Dank —Moist. 

Lines 303-304 : Sure I had.drank -Even while 

he was asleep he had lelft the moisture and on waking 
his body was absorbing the rain-water. 

Line 305 : Could not.limbs— The Mariner was 

so utterly refreshed that his whole body seemed light. 

Line 308 : A blessed ghost— A happy heavenly spirit 
(a disembodied being). 

Line 309 : Roaring— The wind was noisily blowing. 

Line 3JO : It did not come anear —The wind was 
heard blowing at a distance but it did not come near the 

Mariner. 

Lines 311-312 : But with its sound.sere— The sails 

were stirred by the sound of the wind, which, however, 
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did not touch them : note the tine distinction between the 
wind and the vibrations caused by the wind. The sails 
were worn out and dry. 

Line 313 : The upper air. life —The sky suddenly 

became animated into strange activities. 

Lines 314-317 : And a hundred , between —Lightning 
flashed among the clouds ; and the stars seemed to be 
moving. (This is an ocular illusion like that of the moon 
running when a cloud only is drifting in the sky.) Cole¬ 
ridge here sketches a storm with delight in wild effects 
of sky and cloud. Every detail comes from the known world, 
winch is the firm background of the supernatural events 
which accompany it. 

Line 318. ff. : And the coming wind, etc.—These lines 
are noteworthy for their minute appreciation of natural 
scenery described in the simplest of language. The sound 
of the gale grew louder because it was coming nearer to 
the ship. 

Line 319: And the sails...sedge —The sails produced 
a rustling sound like that made by reeds growing on 
river banks when touching one another in a gentle breeze. 

Line 320 : And the rain...cloud —Rain came down 
from a single unbroken mass of cloud. 

Line 321 : The Moon.edge— The moon was on the 

border of the cloud : a realistic description of the silvery 
moon presenting a contrast to the black cloud. 

Line 322 : The thick.cleft —The cloud was split 

up in two. 

Line 323 : The Moon .side—As if the moon had 

some mysterious purpose in dogging the cloud : a sugges¬ 
tive —supernatural touch. 

Critical Comment : Coleridge works on the simple 
idea that on the extreme verge of the natural begins the 
domain of the supernatural. When the natural world is 
made subtle and strange, there is at the next step the 
world of the supernatural. Nature in such a refind world 
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borders on the supernatural. Though the broader as¬ 
pects of Nature impressed Coleridge, the subtle minute 
details captivated his poetic fancy. To Coleridge Nature 
was not simply external nature but the inner world of 
man’s mind. His nature poetry deals largely with human 
psychology. His aim is to treat Nature and the common 
facts of life in such a manner as to pass unobtrusively from 
natural to supernatural and back again from supernatural 
to natural. His adherence to realism is only an artistic 
device to link togother the real with the unreal, the 
natural with the supernatural. 

Lines 324-326 : Like waters shot.wide—The cons¬ 

truction is : The lightning fell without a break like waters 
crag, a steep and wide river. The lightning came down 
in one long sheet without any break in it like a broad 
sheet of water coming down from a lofty rock with great 
force. Coleridge is here speaking of what is called sheet 
lightning iadd not forked lightning). Sheet lightning 
comes down fiom the sky to the earth like a long sheet 
without any break. A forked lightning is one which 
flashes from one end of the sky to the other like a 
set of forks. This is a remarkable smile. The sheet 
lightning is compared to a waterfall. As a cataract flows 
down from a high hill, so the lightning, like a continuous 
flood of light, poured from the sky above. 

Stanzas 9 — 18 

Paraphrase : A fearful thing happens now. The dead 
crew lying on the deck of the ship groan, move their 
limbs, and rise to their feet. In fact, they begin to ply 
the ship as before, each man in his own place. But they 
are silent and do not even speak a word as they go on 
working. But it is not really the dead men who came 
back to life. A band of angels have animated their bodies 
and made them work like living men. In the morning 
these sailors—or rather the angels working in them—stand 
in a circle round the mist of the ship ; and sweet musical 
sounds, flow out of their mouths and bodies. After some- 
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time the music of the angels stops ; but it is carried on 
by the sails till noon. 

Lines 327 ff. : The loud wind, etc.—The loud gale did 
not reach the ship ; yet the ship sailed on being moved 
under the waters by the spirit of the South Pole. This 
spirit was offended with the ancient Mariner for his wan¬ 
ton killing of the Albatross. So he was following the 
ship from the South Pole to the Tropics. It is he who 
had punished the Mariner and brought about all his 
troubles according to the moral order of the universe. 

Beneath the lightning.moon —In the light of the moon 

and the flashes of lightning. 

Line 332 : Nor spake.eyes —The rcanimation of the 

dead bodies was simply for the purpose of working the 
ship. I he sailors therefoie remaii ed speechless with a 
fixed staring look in their eyes. 

Line 333-334. It had been.rise —To see dead 

men rise to their feet is a thing which is stranger than clie 
many things we see in a dream. It was a most shocking 
sight. (The idea of animation of corpses and navigation 
of the ship by a crew of dead men was suggested by 
Wordsworth). 

Lines 335-336 : The helmsman steered.up-blew— 

Thus the ship sailed on without a bieeze : see line 169. 
In this region of strange happenings the ordinary laws of 
nature were suspended. 

Line 337 : ’Gan —Began. Work the ropes —Fit the 
sails of the ship to the mast with the help of ropes. 

Line 338 : Where they.do —Where they used to 

work as usual. 

Line 339 : Lifeless tools — They were moving their 
limbs up and down like so many machines. There was 
no sign of life in their limbs, which went up and down 
machanically - like the parts of a machine. 

Line 340 : We were.crew— We were a band of 

ghostly sailors—sailors as terrible as ghosts. Mark the 
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passage from the natural to the supernatural (see the Criti¬ 
cal Comment under line 323, before). We should note 
that the ancient Mariner did not die with the rest of the 
sailors, though he was playing the ship with the dead 
men who had risen to their feet. But in the midst of all 
his woes and frightful sufferings, he had become lean and 
thin and looked wild like a ghost. The wedding-guest 
suspects him to be a ghost and cries out in fear from 
time to time (see lines 224-226 ; 345). 

Line 341 : The body.son—The Mariner uses the 

word, body i. e., the lifeless corpse, and does not call it 
a man , because there was no sign of life in it, it being a 
dead body moved by supernatural agency. 

Line 344 : But he said.to me—His nephew worked 

by his side, but did not speak a single word to the uncle ; 
the reason being that he was not really alive. Notice how 
gradually a sense of the supernatural is deepening through 
the accumulation of subtle psychological touches like (1) 
the self-moving ship, (2) the animated corpse, *3) the 
ghostly crew, and (4) the Mariner’s own nephew silently 
pulliug the same rope with the uncle. All these strange 
events are nothing more than subtle and refined states of 
the human mind 

Line 345 : I fear.Mariner —The wedding-guest 

trembles with fear when he hears how the dead men rose 
to their feet and began to ply the ship. He therefore 
fears that the Mariner himself must be a ghost, being 
one of those who died of thirst. Association of deep-rooted 
ideas of the human mind is the stuff of which Coleridge s 
supernaturalism is made. 

Lines 347-349 : ’Twas not.blest —It was not 

those men who died that again entered the bodies they 
had previously left ; but these are happy angels of heaven 
who have entered into the dead bodies of the sailors. 
(See lines 490*491). 

Line 350 : For—That they were angelic spirit could be 
clearly known from their heavenly music, which is now 
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described. Ideas ol heaven, earth and life and habits 
therein exist as deep rooted ideas in the human mind ; 
and it is out of these that Coleridge creates his superna¬ 
turalism. These strong impressions of the mind (existing 
on the subconscious plane) are less familiar to us and 
therefore finer ; that is why they are regarded as strange 
and wonderful. It is Coleridge’s poetic business to explore 
them and delineate them as parts of our own inner nature 
till we are forced by repeated hearing of them to dive 
deep into out own nature and become convinced of their 
existence. The result is that we lend to them our own 
reality : they thereby appear real , wonderful and beauti¬ 
ful. In this way, Coleridge’s romanticism is the revival 
of the wonderful in man ; and also the addition of strange¬ 
ness to what is beautiful in man (his real, deep-lying inner 
nature or the spiritual essence in man, to which the 
revelation of the latent impressions of the mind directly 

leads). Dropped their arms— Stopped working or pulling 
at the ropes. 

Lines 351-353 : Clustered round.passed—The 

heavenly spirits stood round the mast of the ship and, in 
a sweet musical voice, began to sing the praise of God in 
the morning (this is called ‘divine nature’ and is the mark 
of a heavenly spirit). The sweet musical sounds came 
out of their throats and passed through their bodies. 

Line 354 : Around.sound—The sweet sounds 

were flying in the air all round like birds flying in 
the air. 

Line 355 : Darted to the Sun — Flew up rapidly to the 

sky. 

Line 356 : Came back again —Came down from the 
sky. 

Line 357 : Now mixed.one —Sometimes blended 

in harmony and sometimes in single notes. The musical 
notes were of various kinds. Sometimes they formed a 
blending of many notes into one ; and some times they 
were single and distinct notes. 
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Line 358 ff. : Sometimes a-dropping, etc.—The angels’ 
song would sometimes come down from the sky, like the 
skylark’s song. The skylark would fly up in the sky and 
sing on the wing. Of Shelley’s To a Skylark : 

Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing, still dost soar, and soaring e’er 

singest. 

Lines 360-362 : Sometimes all jargoniog— Some¬ 
times the Mariner thought as if all the little birds were 
singing together and thrilling the sea and air with their 
sweet warbling. When the sounds came back one by one 
they resembled the skylark’s song ; and when they came 
mixed they were like the warbling of many little birds. 
After mentioning the resemblance to the music of nature 
the poet compares the angels’ songs to instrumental music 

in the next stanza. 

Line 363 ff. : And now ’twas like.flute-The ins- 

trumental music mentioned here is of two kinds : (J) the 
sweet sounds sung by the angelic spirits were like a con¬ 
cert of a number of musical instruments played at the 
same time : and (2) the angelic song was like the sound 
of a single flute played by one person. 

Lines 365-366 : And now it is......mute-The sounds 

coming out of the re animated sailors were like a song 
sung by an angel in heaven, a song which is so sweet that 
all the gods of Heaven are charmed by it and become 
speechless with wonder and admiration. 

Lines 367 368 : It ceased.noon-The music of the 

angelic spirits then came to an end ; but the sails ol the 
ship continued to ring with the musical sounds till noon. 

Lines 369-372 : A noise like... tune- The 

musical sounds with which the sails were still ringing 
were as sweet, soft and tender as the musical murmur o! 
a little stream that in summer flows through a wood in 
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the deep silence of the night. In the summer the trees in 

am°as hir'l 7 Wi ‘ h leaves • and the “tile 

stream, as it glides sofUy remains concealed among the 

es and bushes At night the forest is as calm and silent 

the d fla mS '° lu . lled *° sIee P b y 'he tender murmur of 
the flowing brook. Similar soft and sweet music was 

> coming out of the sails of the ship till noon time 

Stanzas 19 — 26 

till noon Phr ThVre In thiS -T the Sl,ip sails on smoothly 
till noon There is no wmd wave, and the ship is moved 

rrl" th f . e ,, wa ! ers by the spirit of the South Pole 

who has been following the ship all along. At noon the 
sails leave off their tune and the ship stands still But in 
a moment she begins to move backwards and forwards 
with a short uneasy motion. Then all of a sudden she 

a I fa PS I fi he a n l and , the anc ' ent Mariner falls down in 
a fainting fit. Before he comes back to his senses the 

ancient Mariner hears the voices of two spirits in the air 

One of them tells the other that the Mariner has offended 

he spirit of the South Pole by Ki ling the Albatross But 

he other says that for this sin he ha! suffered much bu 

he will suffer more throughout life to atone for Jhe sin 
Line 374 : Yet never. breathe— The cK,r> 

suited*in'l! T* 5 ,he reason ^villTe 

? rAxr ,e s ° m " Po " ,h - - —2- 

*££&«£$?££ TSlttlS- 

wed the ship from the Polar regions. H f ° ,Io ‘ 

Lines 379-380 : It was he 

that moved the ship. . 8 °'~ It WaS this s P lrit 

Line 382: And the ship stood still also -As soon as 
the sails stopped making the musical sound, the ship came 
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to a halt. The real reason is that the Polar spirit requires 
more vengeance on the Mariner. 

Line 383 : Right up.mast—Exactly overhead. 

This shows that the ship was in the equatorial region ; it 
did not make much progress to the north. 

Line 385 : In a minute .stir —The ship began to ^ 

move very soon. 

Lines 386-388 : With a short.motion—The ship 

moved with a short restless motion ; it moved forward 
and then turned back, covering only half of the length of 
the whole ship. 

Lines 389-392 : Then like.swound—Like a horse 

that has been impatiently striking the ground and is now 
let loose, the ship leapt into the air all of a sudden. At 
once the blood rushed into the head of the Mariner and 
he fell down on the ship on account of the sudden jerk. 

Line 395 : But ere.returned—Before I recovered p* 

my full consciousness ; living life means conscious life, as 
opposed to his unconscious state of existence. 

Line 396 : Discerned—made out. 

Line 397 : Two voices—Voices of two spirits, fellow- 
beings of the Polar spirits ; they were the spirits of Justice 
and Mercy. The former stands for strict punishment 
being given to the Mariner ; while the latter represents a , 

softer attutide towards the sinful Mariner. 

Lines 404-405 : He loved.his bow -The Polar 

spirit loved the bird ; the bird loved the Manner who 
killed the bird. It was therefore against the law of love 
that the Albatross was shot. He should be severely pum- . 
shed in accordance with his great sin. This was the 
standpoint of the stricter spirit (Justice). 

Line 406 : The other-This is the spirit of Mercy, 
who is satisfied with the long and bitter suffering of the 
Mariner, who should therefore be exempted from further 
suffering now, because he has awakened to a sense ot i 
repentance and love. When love has dawned in his heart) 
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he will fully atone for his sin by the self-imposed task of 
teaching the virtue of love to others as long as he will 
live. No other suffering need be inflicted upon the 
regenerate Mariner. 

Line 408 : The man.done—This refers to the 

suffering already undergone by the Mariner (lines 232 ff). 

Line 409 : And penance.do—This refers to the 

laborious and self-imposed task of teaching others the 
virtue of loving all creatures (lines 610 ff.). The Mariner 
is thus assured in his dream of divine mercy and final 
salvation. 

PART VI 

[ The Mariner reaches his home ] 

Stanzas 1—8 

M Paraphrase : Driven by the spirit of the South Pole, 
the ship was sailing so fast that the ancient Mariner fell 
into a trance. After some time, the ship began to sail 
slowly and smoothly on a calm and moonlit night. The 
Mariner then awoke. In the bright light of the moon he 
could see that once again the dead men stood together on 
the deck. All of them seemed to stare hard at the 
Mariner ; and the look of curse with which they had died 
was still in their eyes. 

Line 410 : But tell me.again—The first voice or 

spirit Justice asked the reason why the ship should sail 
northward faster than human life could endure [ Justice 
docs not know the working of divine mercy ; the spirit of 
yMercy known more —the angelic power has now got to 
drive the ship quicker that the Mariner may reach home 
earlier. ‘Mercy is twice-blessed’, blessing him that gives 
and him that receives it. It is therfore wiser than Justice.) 

Line 413 : What is the. doing ?—The ocean is 

not creating any obstacle for the smooth sailing of the 
ship in obedience to the wishes of its mistress, the Moon, 
who controls the tides of the sea in all seasons of the year. 
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It is the eternal law of obedience that binds all things in 
the universe together. 

Lines 414-417 : Still as a slave.cast— No wind was 

blowing on the ocean because the moon was ruling over 
the tides and was the mistress of the ocean, who looked 
up to her as a servant to his master for guidance. The ^ 
ocean grows calm or turbulent according to the desire of 
the moon (line 419). 


Lines 420-421 : How graciously him— The influ¬ 
ence of the moon over the tides is poetically expressed by 
saying that the moonlight shines tenderly and beautifully 

on the silent sea. 

Lines 424-425 : The air is.behind— When a ship 

sails she cuts a way through the air ; and the air thus 
displaced rushes behind the ship and presses her onward. 

Lines 426-427 : Fly, brother. belated-The spirits y 

are afraid that thev will be late in going back to their 
abode in the upper regions of the sky. So the one asks the 
other to flv higher and higher up as quicklyas P osslbl ^ 
These spirits know that the speed of the ship will lessen 
when the Mariner will regain his consciousness, and y 
will be left further behind from their home. 

T ine 430 ff ' The Mariner awakes and his penance 
begfns anew (see line 382) : the dead sailors all stood up 
in a body (being animated bysupernaturalagency 

purpose of bringing the ship back to England). 

Line 435: For a charnel-dungeon fitter- It was mor 

proper for them to lie in their graves rather than to stand ^ 

up on the deck. . , 

Lines 436-437 : Their stony eyes.glitter-Thc cold 

and motionless eyes of the dead sailors were sparkling 

the moonbeams. i __ 

painfU. 
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stare of the dead men’s eyes reminded the Mariner of his 
great sin and sufferings ; he could not turn away his eyes 
from these men and pray to God. (See // 246-247). 

Stanzas 9—25 

% Paraphrase —After this, the Mariner’s charm was 
broken ; and a pleasant wind blew over his face and 
mingled with his fears. The ship then sailed on smoothly 
but more swiftly then before. At last he reached his own 
country. The harbour-bay was as clear as glass and 
beaming with whih moonlight. Ihe Mariner saw the 
shadows of a number of red and airy figures on the bay. 
He turned back and found that by the side of each dead 
body there stood an angel in a blaze of heavenly light. 
These angels were making signals to the land by waving 
their hands. Just at this time he saw a boat commin^ 
A towards the ship. This was no other than the pilot’s 
boat with the pilot, his son and the holy hermit who lived 
in the wood on the sea-shore. The Mariner’s heart was 
thrilled with joy when he saw the holy hermit. He felt 
sure that the hermit would free his soul from the taint 
of sin. 

Lines 442 ff. And now this spell etc.—This curse is 
finally expiated. 

Line 444. Yet little saw— He did not see any fearful 
sights, as before (lines 127, 468). 

Line 446 ff. : Like one etc.—The two sides of the com¬ 
parison may be thus shown : 

^ A person 

fearfully walking on a 
lonely road having once 
turned round walks on 
without turning his head 
for fear of seeing some¬ 
thing frightful (because 
the fiend is closely follow¬ 
ing him). 


The Mariner 
once more looked at 
the sea to a great 
distance ; 

but did not see any¬ 
thing fearful (because 
he had atoned for his 
sin). 
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Lines 452 : But soon there breathed etc.—A gentle 
breeze was blowing to soothe the troubled Mariner ; this 
was another result of his atonement by suffering and 
influx of love in his heart. But it did not produce any 
sound or motion—did not cause any ripple or shadow in 
the water. A supernatural touch [i. e , a fine distiction 
of thought). See lines 309-312. 

Line 456-457 : It raised.spring-The wind blew 

over his head and lifted his hair ; and cooled his cheek by 
blowing over it gently. It may be compared to a 
pleasant wind which blows over a meadow in the spring 


season. 

Lines 458-459 : It mingled. welcoming-The wind 

which blew over the Mariner was pleasant and refreshing. 
Though it seemed to tickle the feeling of fear that did 
not completely leave his mind, yet it was welcome as it 
was soothing his long-continued distress. 

Line 460 ff. : Swiftly, swiftly,. etc.-The ship was 
sail in < r very last ; and without any jerks. The breeze tha 
was blowing on the Mariner was very sweet It was a 
kindly breeze sent by heaven and meant ior the Mai in 


alone. , . 

Line 464 ff. : Oh, dream of joy etc.-The Manner 
now beholds his native country. He cannot trust his eyes 
at first ; he thinks that it is a sight too good to be true. 

He feels that it is a dream-a happy and P lea f 
which will vanish soon. The lighthouse, the hill, the 
church were the objects that in order met his eyes (see 
lines 23-24 for the reverse order of the original voyage;. 
Note the realistic touch that tends to produce a sense ot 
probability for the strange story. Countree-The archaic 
spelling is meant to produce a bygone atmosphere. 

Line 469 : And I with sobs. pray-I prayed to God 


with joyful tears in my eyes. 

Lines 470-471 ■ O let me be awake. al " a -' r ' 1 ' 

what I see be true, let me keep awake for ever. H it « a 
dream, let me sleep for all times to come. Let me enjoy 
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this happy dream for ever. Note the psychological verisi¬ 
militude : every-bcdy will similarly wish under the same 
set of circumstances. (See lines 465-467, for the physical 
pi oh bility : these are the two fold means of realising the 
idi al ) 

Line 472 ff. : The harbour-bay was clear etc. —The 
water of the bay was transparent like glass being spread 
out under white light of the moon. Note how nature 
put on a calm and beautiful appearance when the curse 
is finally expiated. 

Lines 478 479 : The moonlight steeped.weather 

cock —We should note the restful calm of the night on 
which the Maiiner returns home. It offers a sharp con¬ 
trast to the uniest and storms through which his soul had 
led him. Silence and peace greet the repentant sinner 
after long days of restless suffering on the sea. The story 
ends, as it began, among the clear fresh sounds and light 
of the bav. 

Line 481 : Till rising from the same— In this moon¬ 
light, the angelic spirits leave the dead bodies of the 
sailors and appear in their luminous forms. 

Line 484 : Prow —The fore-part of the ship. 

Lines 485-487 : Those crimson......there— The Mari¬ 
ner’s heart is thrilled with joy and hope at the sight of 
the holy angels standing on the deck of the ship. He 
feels that these angels will end his sorrows and lead him 
back to his home. 

Line 490 : A seraph-man— An angel of the highest 
order taking the shape of a man. 

Line 492 : This seraph-band —The band of glorious 
and flaming angels. 

Lines 494-495 : They stood.light— They made 

signals to the men on land that the ship had reached the 
harbour. A ship entering a harbour requires a pilot to 
steer it in. To signal its arrival the ship will have to use 
lights. In this case, the bright angels on board the ship 
acted as signals to the pilot. 
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Lines 498-499 : The silence sank.heart—The very 

silence of the angels touched the Mariner’s heart as deeply 
as sweet music. Compare : “Heard melodies are sweet, 
but those unheard are sweeter” (Keats). 

Line 501 : Pilot—Person qualified to take charge of 
ships entering a harbour. 

Line 502 : Perforce away—/, e ., from the band of 
angels. 

Line 504 : Pilot’s boy— An apprentice to assist the 
pilot in his work. 

Lines 506-507 : It was a joy. .....blast -So great was 

the Mariner’s joy on seeing the pilot’s boat and hearing 
the pilot’s words of welcome that the horrible sight ot the 
dead men lying on the deck could not spoil it. This was 
due to the fact of a living man being stronger and more 
dependable than a dead person. Blast—destroy. 

Line 509: It is.good-He is a reI j^ iou \P e /f"j 

who lives in solitude and spends his days m prayer ai J 
devotion. Naturally he was the source of real stren a 
and joy for the sinful and repentant Mariner. 

Line 512 : Shrieve-Shrive ; i. e„ hear the confession 
of a sinner and free him from sin-a medieval Catholic 

^ Tine 511 • The Albatross’s blood—The hermit will 

be instrumental to wipe off the great sin of killing the 
Albatross. This will be th e final act in the long penance 

performed by the Mariner (see lines 408-409). 

PART VII 

[The penance is over] 

Stanzas 1-9 

Paraphrase: The light boat of the pilot comes near 
the shipof the ancient Mariner. The pilot is s ^P rised 
find that the light and signals of the ship have all disappea¬ 
red The holy hermit also wonders at the sight of an old 
weather-beaten ship with sails that are as thin dry as ever. 
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The pilot is shocked and frightened at the sight of the 
ancient Mariner, who looks more like a ghost than a man 
Urged by the holy hermit, he brings the boat nearer the 
ship lust at this moment, a sound is heard-a sound 
which roars louder and louder from under the waters 
At last it reaches the ship, which sinks into the sea like 
lead. The Mariner floats on the sea for a while, but is 
picked up into the pilot’s boat. 

Line 514 : This hermit good-The hermit of the wood 
is described : (1) he lives by the sea-shore ; (2) he spends 
his time in prayer and devotion ; and (3) he helps in the 
Jurification of degenerate souls, a fitting duty of a devout 

Christian. 

Lines 517-518 : He loves.countree— The hermit 

likes to speak with sailors coming from distant lands, i.e., 
pagan lands where the people are non-Christians The 
relfgious man considers it his sacred duty to purify these 
people who might have been infected with non-Christian 
beliefs. ‘Marineres’ and ‘countree have old-fashioned 
spelling for the sake of rhyme (with rears and sea , 

respectively). 

Lines 519: He kneels-The hermit offers his prayers 
three times a day ; the Middle Ages were more religious 

than modern times. 

Line 520 : He hath. plump— He has a soft cushion 

on which he kneels during prayers. 

Tine 521: It is the moss— This cushion is nature s 
own being formed of the very small plants that have 
grown on the stump of a decayed oak-tree. “The asceti¬ 
cism and saintly self-abnegation of the Hermit aie empha- 
SS here ; just as his human charity and sympathy are in 

the preceding stanza. 

Line 523: Skifif-boat- Light boat. I heard ...talk - 
The Mariner over-head the conversation of the pilot and 

the hermit in the boat. 
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Line 524 : Why this .... trow—The pilot refers to the 
disappearance of the seraph-band. Trow (archaic), 
believe. 

Line 527 : Strange ...said —The hermit also refers 
to the same the thing ; the people in the ship (the seraphs 
did not follow the usual practice of responding to our cry. 
They returned no answer to our shout of welcome. 

Lines 529-530 : The planks.sere—The hermit also 

expressed his wonder at the shapeless and twisted planlcs 
of the ship and the utterly worn-out sails. 

Line 533 : Brown Skeletons—etc.—The sails of the 
ship were like the brown leaves that fall from trees in 
autumn and winter. These leaves are as thin and dry 
as the mere bones of the body, without flesh or blood. 

Line 531 ff. : I never saw.young—The hermit 

wonders at the sight of the sails of the ship, which are 
very thin and dry. He says that he has not seen anything 
else like these sails except the brown, thin and dry leaves 
of trees which in winter cling to the trees on both sides 
of the little stream flowing through the wood in which 
he lives. The poet also described the winter season its 
effect : when the thick tuft of ivy-bush its covered with 
snow and the little owl hoots at (/. e., condemns) the male 
wolf eating its young inspite of the female wolf trying to 
hide it. This shows how all creatures become famished 
for want of food during winter. 

Line 538 : It hath.look—To the pilot the ship had 

a ghostly appearance, which frightened him. 

Lines 540-541 : Push on.cheerily—The pilot was 

frightened at the sight of the horrid and weather-beaten 
ship of the Mariner. It seemed to him to be a ghostly 
ship. But the hermit was a holy man and was not afraid 
of devils. So he cheered up the pilot and urged him to 
row his boat more quickly. 

Line 543 : But I nor.stirred—The ancient Mari¬ 

ner did not utter a single word or make the slightest 
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movement, lest the pilot and the pilot’s boy should 
become frightened. 

Line 545 : And straight. heard—This is the last 

supernatural incident, which is witnessed by three disinte¬ 
rested persons ; while for all the preceding strange events 
that happened we have to rely on the Mariner s testi¬ 
mony. 

Line 546 jf.- Under the water etc. —The roaring 
sound became louder and more fearful every moment. 
The sound seemed to rise from the depths ol the sea and 
came up to the ship. It cut the bay in two-divided the 
waters of the bay, and, through the opening, the ship 
sank into the sea. As the ship has served its purpose of 
the-strange voyage and is no longer in a sea-worthy condi¬ 
tion Coleridge adopts the device of sinking it There was 
no other way of getting rid ol the ship with its ghastly 
burden The poet thus finally transports us from the land 
of mystery to that of human reality—horn the supernatural 
to the natural world. “The disappearance of the ship 
not only hides the mystery of the dead ; but breaks the 
only material link that binds the Mariner to his dreadful 
past”. 

Lines 550-553 : Stunned by that.afloat—The 

Mariner was made almost senseless by the terrible sound, 
which seemed to strike the sky and the ocean and rend 
them, so to say. The Mariner’s body did not sink in the 
water ; it lay floating and he was alive. This was the last 
service done to the Mariner by the supernatural agency 
after the expiation of his sin (line 442 ff.). Line 552 only 
suggests a comparison. It does not say that his body was 
drowned in the water and remained under it for days 

together. 

Lines 554-555 : But swift as..boat—-The 

Mariner was picked up into the boat as quickly as things 
happen in a dream. The body of a man, so long as he is 
alive, cannot float ; but it was otherwise with the Mariner. 
He was also taken up into the boat immediately the ship 
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sank into the water. Both the events were possible by 
supernatural powers. 


Stanzas 10—17 

Paraphrase : As the pilot and his boy have all but 
gone mad in fear, the Mariner rows the boat to shore. 
Th.e holy hermit steps down first and the ancient Mariner 
follows him. Ihe Mariner appeals to the holy hermit to 
free him from his sin. The hermit, feeling fearful, asks 
him to tell what sort of a man he is. Just at this moment 
the Mariner feels an acute pain all over his body ; he only 
feels relieved when he has lold the story of his life. This 
pain returns to him every now and then, leaves him only 
when he has told his sad storv to some one. That is why 
he travels from land to land in search of men who will 
hear his story. He has a strange power of speech and he 
knows, by a man’s looks, if he will hear his tale. With 
these words the Mariner ends the story of his life. 

Line 556 : Upon the whirl —In the eddy or whirlpool 
caused by the sinking of the ship. 

Line 557 : The boat.round— The boat was moving 

in a circular manner. 

Line 558 : And all was still— There was a perfect 
silence reigning everywhere (except the echoes of the 
explosion). 

Line 560 : I moved my lips. shrieked—As the 

Mariner began to speak, the pilot screamed with terror, 
because he took him to be a dead man trying to utter 
words. Common men attach great importance to outer 
looks and appearance as indicative of the true nature of 
something. 

Lines 562-563 : The Holy Hermit.sit— As he was 

a religious man he trusted Providence and depended on 
God, to Whom he prayed without moving from his seat. 

Line 564 : I took the oars—To row the boat, as the 
pilot had already fainted. 
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Lines 564-569 : The Pilot’s boy.to row— The 

pilot’s boy goes made ; and all the time Ins eyes rolled 
wildly in all directions. He would laugh wildly and 
express astonishment how a ghost could row a boat li e 

that. 

Lines 570-573 • And now all in...stand —The Mariner 
got down from the boat and stood on the firm soil of his 
native land. Even the holy hermit was inwardly affected 
on seeing a living corpse jump on the land. 

Lines 574-577 ‘ O shrieve.. art thou ?—The Mariner 
entreats the hermit to hear his confession and purify him 
from sin. The hermit made the sign of the cross upon 
his forehead (as a protection against evil spirits) and 
asked the Mariner to declare who he was and what his 
life-history was. The hermit was not sure if he was a 

human being at all. 

Lines 578-581 : Forthwith this frame.free —The 

Mariner immediately felt an agonising pain by the reco¬ 
llection of his sin. This severe pain force him to narrate 
his sad story, and is relieved only when he has finished 
the whole tale. This is the Panance of his life (see line 
409) ; and this alone brings him comfort. He works out 
the expiation of his sin bv narrarion of his stoiy of sin 
and his suffering ; and by urging his hearer to learn the 
lesson that this story has to teach and to love and pray, 
which he had once failed to do. In this alone dose the 
Mariner find relief and comfort and this it was that led 
him so curiously to accost the wedding-guest (line 2). 

Line 5 85 : This heart. burns— The Mariner’s 

heart is torn and afflicted with the bitter memories of his 
sin and suffering. “The need for confession is found in 
most criminals, and the Meriner's need to speak is speci¬ 
ally appropriate 

Line 586 : Like night— The Mariner passes from one 
place to another as restlessly as night travels from land 
to land without rest. Note the very vivid appropriate 
and forceful picture. 
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Stanzas 18—25 

Paraphrase : The Mariner and the wedding-guest 
now hear the loud and cheerful voices of the men in the 
bridegroom’s house and the song by the bride and bride- 
maids in the garden. At the same time they also hear 
the sound of the evening bell at the church, calling men 
to prayer. The wedding-guest is now a changed man. 
He has been deeply influenced by the storgy told by the 
ancient Mariner ; and turns away from the bridegroom’s 
door. When he rises from his bed the next morning, he 
is wiser and more serious for all he has learnt from the 
Mariner. 

Line 591 : What loud uproar— This mention of the 
material world with its marriage-feast (line 8) brings the 
reader back to the real world. 

Line 595 : And hark the little vesper bell— The 
Mariner suggests that the evening bell of the church 
calling men to prayer is dearer to him than the sound 
of the marriage festivity. The reason is that the former 
is a symbol of the eternal, while the latter, of the ephe¬ 
meral. He has now learnt to discriminate between the 
real and the unreal—which is a sign of wisdom. 

Line 596 : Which biddeth.prayer-Compare the 

well-known lines on ‘Prayer’ :— 

Prayer is the burden of the sigh, 

The falling of the tear ; 

The upward glancing of an eye. 

When none but God is near. 


Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. ( J . Montgomery ). 

Lines 597-600 : O Wedding-Guest...to be-The 

Mariner has experienced worldliness marked by human 
3 ride and hatred for other creatures, and the resultant 
sorrows and sufferings ; he has also known purity ot heart 
following upon godliness, and consequent inner peace and 
repose. Here he contrasts the two paths of life : following 
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the pleasures of the world seeking God in the world. He 
has known intense suffering and loneliness : he was so 
lonely on the wide sea that he felt as if God had left him. 
Though God is present everywhere, yet not being God- 
minded due to his pride he had to suffer all alone on a 
silent sea and could not find am solace fore being away 
from godliness. When through the dawn of love in his 
chastened heart he could turn inwards to feel the divine 
reality pervading all objects he could feel happy, and his 
mind now turned away from the empty pleasures of 
worldly life 

Line 601 ff : O sweeter than the marriage-feast, etc.— 
Instead of enjoying the marriage-feast the Mariner now 
likes to go to the church in the company of pious men 
and women—young and old—and pray to God. That 
will thrill his heart with a joy which is purer, nobler and 
sweeter than the pleasure of joining a marriage festivity. 
Carlyle in a letter to a young friend says : ‘‘Prayer is a 
turning of one’s soul, in heroic reverence, in infinite 
desire and endeavour, towards the Highest, the All exce¬ 
llent, Supreme”. Again : “Pra>er is the aspiration of our 
poor, struggling, heavy-laden soul towards its Eternal 
Father, and with or without words, ought not to become 
impossible, nor need it ever. Loyal sons and subjects 
can approach the King’s throne who have no request to 
make there except that they may continue loyal.” Accor¬ 
ding to St. Ambrose, “Prayer is the wing wherewith the 
soul flies to heaven ; and meditation the eye with which 
we see God”. A Proverb says : ‘‘Prayer should be the 
key of the day and the lock of the night.” Emerson says : 
“Prayer that craves a particular commodity, anything less 
than all good, is vicious. As a means to effect a private 
end, it is meanness and theft.” 

Line 610 ff- : Farewell, farewell but this I fell —The 
Mariner has finished his story, which is full of rich moral 
lessons, and wishes the young man well in life. This I 
tell —This is the lesson which the Mariner teaches by his 

own example : namely, of loving and sympathising with 
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all being that God has made and loves. This is the 
MORAL of the whole Poem and is contained in lines oiz- 
616. Lines* 61 -613 contain the poet’s definition of prayer ; 
it consists in loving all creatures of God-man, bird and 
beast. Line 614 gives us the best from of prayer . praye 
which is full of love and sympathy is most acceptable to 
God. Love is the best form of prayer because it is in con¬ 
sonance with the very nature of God who loves us all. 

Critical Comment : Does the moral appear to be tagged 

to the tale ? Does it hang loose from the P° e “ ' Does lt 
staie immodestly out of it ? Certainly not. It.arises; easily 
and naturally out of the very constitution of the pornud 
does not at all appear to be an 'niposinon from dutside as 
the result of after-thought. A crime born in hate• must,, tn 
the nature of things, find its expiation through Ur re, and 
thus the large love for “all things great and small (hne 
615) is the cosmic need of the poem itself and an a 
reflL from hs central life-principle. Thu. from the pro¬ 
found stirrings of penitence does the song of universal love 
arLe and n a crystal flow of music to the very grandeur 
of hymn-hke simplicity, in which thet love o. men and 
beasts merges into the love of their Maker. 

The poem is a revelation, says Stopford Brooke, made 

by Coleridge of what he believed to be always the case 

in the spirifual world. That world is on [he Side of pity 

and love and men who violate these are punished by hard 

f lonrt Mine 247) They cannot pray, they cannot 

sea and sky. Nature to them is dead ; and if there 
be powers bound up with nature, those are their enem '“> 
,/// P they change their hearts. And Coleridge >magmed the 
lonesome spirit of the South Pole who loved thejWtatnW. 
and the follow-spirits who were the invisible inhabitants 
of the elements' (line 397), and the great Ocean that 
always looks at the Moon (hne 416 - 417 )andtheSrm 
and the Moon, who act with the Polar Spirit and Death 
and Life-in-Death (line 188, l93)-the spiritual powers 
which execute the sanctions of the Law of pity. 


V 


} 



2. KUBLA KHAN 


l 


Lines 1-11 

Paraphrase ‘ Kubla Khan’s stately pleasure-dome 
stood on the hanks of the Alph which flowed through a 
subterranean channel into a sunless sea. The palace which 
was surrounded by walls and towers covered ten miles of 
ground planted on one side with gardens of incense-bear¬ 
ing trees and intersected with rills, while, on the other, 

there grew primeval forests chequered with sunny spots of 
verdure. 


Xanadu The province known as Shantung in China. 
Kubla Khan —Founder of the Twentieth Chinese dynasty, 
A that of the Mongols or Yen. He was the grandson of 
Chengiz-Khan, and was proclaimed emperor of the 

in succession to his brother Mangon- 
Khan. He reigned at first onlv in Mongolia and the 
countries conquered by Chengiz Khan ; but he invaded 
in 1267 captured the Chinese Emperor and in 1279 over¬ 
threw the Song dynasty, which has ruled for 319 years. 
He extended his conquests over Tibet, Pegu, Cochin, 
China, and founded the greatest empire known in history, 
embracing the whole oi Asia and part of Europe, from 
the Dnieper to Japan. The Grand Dukes of Russia were 
among his tributaries. He patronised letters and en¬ 
couraged agriculture, industry and commerce. Marco 
v Polo passed 17 years at his court. He died in 1294. A 
stately pleasure-dome etc.—Ordered a magnificent pleasure 
house to be built. Alph (Abora, in /. 41) Names which 
are the inventions of Coleridge’s imagination. Ran etc.— 
r lowed within an under-ground cavern into which man 
had never penetrated. The disappearance of rivers and 
their reappearance after an underground journey of 
some miles are a common phenomenon in limestone 
country. Sunless sea—A sea over whose waves no sun 
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shone (/. e., purely imaginary). Twice five miles-Purcha 
says sixteen miles. Girdled round -Surrounded Sinu¬ 

ous—Winding ; Wordsworth speaks of a brook ‘threading 
with sinuous lapse the rushes through.” Incense bearing 
free —Aromatic trees or trees bearing fragrant floweis. 
Compare : “Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs 
(Keats). Forests ancient etc Primeval forests ; “Ancien 
as the hills” is a poetic form of “as old as the hills . En¬ 
folding etc.— Containing grassy plots of land over which 

the sun shone. Greenery—Verdure. 

Line 12-30 

Paraphrase : A description of that deep romantic 
chasm which sloped down the green .hill covered with 
cedar trees and from which a fountain burst forth every 
moment throwing up huge fragments of ^cks^ndto- 
gether with these the waters of the river Alph, which took 

its course there. This sacred river flowed with a zigzag 

course for five miles and then fell into a lifeless ocean. 
In the midst of this tumult Kubla’s cars heard the vo ‘ ces 
of his ancestors rousing him to ambitious conquest and 

warfare. 

Romantic chasm -‘Romantic’ does not mean here 
‘characterised by strangeness and novelty’ 

‘romantic landscape’, ‘romantic river , but rather “ 
beautiful as to belong not to reality but to romance. 
Compare Wordsworth : — 

Lady of the mere 

Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance. 

Athwart -Sidewise, obliquely. Cedarn cover— Cedar 
wood Savage-Sylvan. Holy and enchanted -‘H°y 
because it was haunted by supernatural beings and the 
fore was inviolable. Beneath a waning moon -Waning 
moons and eclipses were regarded as particularly favour 
able opportunities by witches and demons. Woman 

wailing for her demon lover—This was a Ver y fr 'fl ) 
theme of romantic legend and has been treated seve 
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times in the old ballads. The best known instance is the 
ballad of The Daemon-lover in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border , in which a fiend pays 
his addresses to a beautiful lady,prevails upon her to desert 
her children and enter his ship, and eventually drowns her. 
The celebrated novelist, Marie Corelli, has introduced in 
her novel. The Sorrows of Satan (Chapter XXX) a scene in 
which the heroine of the story, Sibyl Elton, makes a mad 
pleading to Lucifer himself assuring him that ‘she is his' 
body and soul’. The idea of love between the human 
and the demonic or even divine is as old as Mythology, 
we find a mention of what is generally interpreted as she 
lawless loves of the angels in Genesis vi. 2 “The sons of 
God saw the daughters of men that were fair ; and they 
took them for wives of all which they chose.” The Creek 
fable of Eros and Psyche—of a princess who was married 
to a divinity whose form she might not behold is based on 
a similar idea. Christianity, as is well-known, transformed 
the pagan, gods and goddesses into devils and thus the 
‘human-amorous’ deities of classical mothology were 
changed into devils. Thus Pan, the god of the shepherds 
became a devil ; and Venus the goddess of love and 
beauty became the presiding deity of Venusbery, a lure 
to eternal damnation. Seething—boiling, raging. As if 
this earth—As if there were a rapid pulsation of earth’s 
heart. For the metaphor compare Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound i. 1 : — 

Wail, howl aloud, Land and Sea, 

The Earth's rent heart shall answer ye. 

Thick pants —Rapid pulsations. Momently —Every 
moment. Cf. Wordsworth : Mountains varying momently 
their crest Was forced— Burst out. Half-intermitted — 
Strong at one moment, weak at another ; never completely 
ceasing Fragments — / e., of rocks. Vaulted —Rebound¬ 
ed. Chaffy grain —Grain mixed with chaff; unwinnowed 
grain. Flail —An instrument for threshing corn. Dancing- 
Rebounding. At once and ever —Almost incessantly. The 
sacred river—/, e., Alph, which had its source in this 
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chasm. Five miles—Coleridge was the first English poet 
who discovered the strange effect produced by a flash of 
prosaic definiteness of detail in the midst of vague and 
dreamy pomp (Churton Collins). Meandering— Follow¬ 
ing a winding course ; Meander is the name of a river re¬ 
markable for its circuitous course. Caverns measureless— 

See lines 4. In tumult —With a tremendous rush. Lifeless 
ocean— A still and stagnant ocean, the waves of which 
were lifeless, dead—a mare mortuum \ ‘Dead Sea’), as it 
were. This is purely imaginary. A waveless ocean is a 
physical impossibility. Heard from afar—/', e., Imagined 
that he heard from afar the voices of his ancestors (espe¬ 
cially that of his grandfather, the famous Chengiz Khan) 
foretelling wars to him. Ancestral voices . ...war—A 
wonderfully suggestive line. It brings before us the picture 
of Kubla roused from his luxurious torpor to an ambition 
for conquest and warfare. De Qunicey observes in his . 
Autobiography about this line : Mighty solitudes are s 
generally fear-haunted and fear-peopled. The sea is often 
peopled amidst its ravings with what seem innumerable 
human voices — such voices, or as ominous, as what were 
heard by Kubla Khan ; often times laughter mixes from 
a distance (seeming to come also from distant times as well 
as distant places) with the uproar of waters. Of this line 
Leigh Hunt says : “Was ever anything more wild, and 
remote, and majestic, than this fiction of the ‘ancestral 
voices’ ? Methinks I hear them, out of the blackness of 
the past.” 

Line 31-41 

Paraphrase : It was a rare and wonderful piece of ^ 
work—a sunny palace with caves of ice. I saw there once 
an Abyssinian maid playing on an ancient stringed instru¬ 
ment and singing of Mount Abora. 

Midway—Midway between the fountain and the 
cavern. Minsled measure—The rhythmical sound issuing 
from the fountains and the caves. Measure means music. 
Miracle etc.—A rare and wonderful piece of work. A 
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sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice —The miracle con¬ 
sisted in the fact that the pleasure-dome was a combina¬ 
tion of a summer and a winter palace, ice combined with 
sunsh>ne. Coleridge must be thinking of Cowper’s 
description of the palace of Catherine of Russia in Book V 
of the Task :— 

No forest fell 

When thou wouldst built ; no quarry sent its stores 
To enrich thy walls ; but thou didst hew the floods, 

And make thy marble of the glassy wave. 

Silently as a dream the fabric rose ; 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there. 

Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoined, nor other cement asked 
Than water interfused to make them one. 

Lamps gracefully disposed, and of all hues, 

Illumined every side : a watery light 
Gleamed through the clear transparency that shewed. 
Another moon new-risen, or meteor fallen 
From heaven to earth of lambent flame serene. 

Dulcimer— An ancient stringed instrument, which was 
played by striking the strings with hammers. Abysisnian 
maid —Abyssinian slaves were mostly employed by the 
Oriental potentates. Mount Abora—11 the name is not 
an invention oi Coleridge, Mount Abora is probably Abba 
Yared, a mountain in Abyssinia. It is used again by 
Coventry Patmore. The Unknown Eros , Book II, Ode ii., 
The Contract 

Twice thirty centuries and more ago, 

All in a heavenly Abyssinian vale, 

Man first met woman ; and the ruddy snow 
On many-ridged Abora turned pale, 

And the song choked within the nightingale. 

Compare Charles Lamb, Witches and other Fears : 
There is Coleridge, at his will can conjure up icy domes, 
and pleasure-houses for Kubla Khan, and Abyssinian 
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maids, and songs of Abora, and caverns, to solace his 
night solitudes,—When I cannot muster a fiddle. 

Lines 42-54 

Paraphrase : The poet imagines that if it were given 
to him to revive the damsel’s celestial symphony he would 
erect with his song an aerial fabric similar to Kubla’s 
pleasure-dome, with the result that his hearers would be 
awe-struck at his inspired appearance and would draw (lie 
magical circle round him to prevent him from approach¬ 
ing them in that state of fine frenzy. 

Revive within me —Recall to my mind. Symphony 
Harmonious accompaniment. To such a deep delight etc. 
—It would entrance me so deeply that I would erect an 
aerial fabric like the pleasure-dome of Kubla Khan with 
my song. Coleridge is thinking of Apollo and Amphion. 
The former built Troy with his music ; and th « Ia * ter 
moved stones with his song, and thereby built Thebes. 
Milton’s Pandemonium also 

Rose, like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 

Similarly, Wordsworth says in a Sonnet, In the Cathedral 

of Cologne :— 

This vast design might tempt you to repeat 
Strains that call forth upon empyreal ground 
Immortal fabrics—rising to the sound 
Of penetrating harps and voices sweet. 

Compare also Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette :— 

For truly, as thou sayest, a Fairy King 
And Fairy Queens have built the city, son ; 

They came from out a sacred mountain-cleft 
Toward the sunrise, each with harp in hand, 

And built it to the music of their harps. 

Them— i. e., caves of ice. All should cry— The con¬ 
cluding lines of the poem are extremely beautiful. Inspi¬ 
ration has come to the poet’s heart from above. His hair 
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is streaming to the wind, his eyes are rolling in a fine 
frenzv. The by-standers are frightened by his flashing 
eyes and his floating hair. They warn otheis against 
approaching him and bid them to draw round him the 
magical circle that he n ight be held spell-bound 
within it. 

These lines are based on a well known passage of Ion 
—a dialogue of Plato, which Shelley translates as follows : 
For the authors of those great poems which we admire, 
do not attain to excellence through the rules of any art, 
but they utter their beautiful melodies of verse in a state 
of inspiration, and, as it were, possessed by a spirit not 
their own. Thus the composers of lyrical poetry create 
those admired songs of theirs in a state of divine insanity, 
like the Corybantes, who lose all control over their reason 
in the enthusiasm of the sacred dance ; and, during this 
i supernatural possession, are excited to the rhythm and 
harmony which they communicate to men. For a poet is 
indeed a thing ethereally light, winged, and sacred ; nor 
can he compose any thing worth calling poetry until he 
becomes inspired; and, as it were, mad. For whiht a 
man retains any portion of the thing called reason, he is 
utterly incompetent to produce poetry or to make 
prediction. 

Coleridge himself speaks of the method in poetry 
thus :—Inwardly, poetry contains that which originates 
in the poet himself and which partakes of the absolute 
his inner, emotional and spiritual nature, his will and 
reason. The depth and fulness of the poet’s true self 
^ contributed to the work of art constitutes the degree of 
creative energy it possesses, and determines its worth. 
His outlook springs from his deep sense of the principle 
of inwardness and of his grasp ol the principle of organic 
unity. One character belongs to all true poets, that they 
write from a principle within, not originating in any thing 
without. The orgnic form shapes itself from within, and 
the fulness of its development is one and the same with 
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the perfection of its outward form. We only fancy that 
we act from rational resolves, or prudent motives, or from 
impulses of anger, love or generosity. In all these cases, 
the real agent is a something , nothing every thing , which 
does all of which we know, and knows all that itself does. 

Beware ! Beware ! —/. e. of touching him. His flashing 
eyes, etc.— I’he poet is in a state of inspired frenzy. Weave 
a circle round him thrice—Three is the magical number. 
Cf. Spenser’s Faery Queen , iii, 2, 50 

Then taking thrice three hairs from off her head 
Them trebly braided in a lace three-fold. 

The circle relers in the magical circle —outside of which 
a person enclosed therein could not move. See in Tenny¬ 
son’s Merlin and Vivien the account of the charm by 
which Merlin was undone :— 

The which if any wrought on any one 
With woven paces and with waving arms. 

The man so wrought on ever seemed to lie 
Closed in the four walls of a hollow tower. 

From which was no escape for evermore. 

The circle could be drawn by a person round himself, 
for his own defence, as by others rou-.d him, to prevent 
him from doing them harm, as here. 

Close your eyes etc.,—‘Holy dread’ means ‘awe’, 
because the poet’s heart has been filled with divine inspi¬ 
ration. A Note on ‘Inspiration ’ :—It is a perception of 
the presence of the invisible in the visible, of the infinite 
in the finite, of the ideal in the real, of the divine in the 
human ; and, in ecstatic moments, of vert, accompanied 
with a burning desire to impart to others the vision 
revealed. It is distinguished from insanity by this, that 
the inspired man sees an invisible which is there : while 
the insane sees an invisible which is not there. Similarly 
Longfellow says : Inspirations that we deem our own are 
our divine fore-shadowing and foreseeing of things beyond 
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our reason and control. Close your eyes refers to the 
classical superstition of the evil eye which the poet is 
supposed to possess at the time of his “poetic frenzy”. 

Honey-dew and the milk of Paradise — Honey-dew of 
Paradise means “Manna-dew” — drops of manna, a 
mysterious sort of comestible on which Jehovah is said to 
have fed the Israelites when they were on their way to 
Canaan (See Exodus , XVI, 15). They have been metapho¬ 
rically used for “the ambrosia of celestial inspiration. 



3. YOUTH & AGE 

Lines 1—17 

* 

Paraphrase : When the poet was young, his life went 
a-maying with Nature, Hope and Poesy His body would 
then flash along lightly over aery cliffs and glittering 
sands, like a trim steam-boat. 

Verse a breeze etc. Poetry is compared to a breeze 
that opened out the blossoms of thoughts which grew in 
the poet’s heart and these gave nourishment to Hope, 
which is compared to a bee. In other words, Coleridge 
in his youth built his hopes of fame upon his poetry. Both 
were etc— i.e Hope and Poesy were. Life went a- 
Maying —Life was as delightful as a Ma>-day festival. 
Nature— Bodily health. This breathing house—This body. 
Not built with hands— A Biblical expression : “For we 
know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we a bouilding of God, an house not made with 
hands , eternal in the heavens” (St. Paul’s 2nd Epistle to 

the Corinthians, V. 6). This body that does me.wrong 

—The allusion is to Coleridge’s abnornal fatness. O’er 
aery etc. — i.e., with what agility did my body then glide 
alone over lofty hills and seashores. Like those trim 
skiffs —An allusion to steam-boats. It was in 1&12 that 
the first steam-boat ‘That Comet’ was built in Europe to 
be plied on the river Clide. Allusions to mechanical 
inventions are rare in English Poetry. Winding— Zigzag. 
Spite— Stress of weather. W ; hen Youth and I— ie.y when 
I was young, I was utterly heedless of the inclemency of 

the weather. 

Lines 18—38 

Paraphrase : And the joys of friendship, Love and 
Liberty came down in showers upon him before he was 
old. He cannot believe even now, inspite of the testi- 
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mony of stern facts, that lie has grown old. Since life is 
but thought he will persuade himsclt that he is still 

young. 

Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like Literally, 
flowers are like love and love is like flower , in other 
words, flowers and love both resemble each other inas¬ 
much as they are both beautiful and transient. Friendship 
is a sheltering tree— Compare Shelley : 

It is a sweet thing, Friendship, a dear balm, 

A happy and auspicious bird of calm, 

Which rides o’er life’s ever tumultuous Ocean ; 

A God that broods o’er chaos in commotion ; 

A flower, which, fiesh as Lapland roses aie, 

Lifts its bold head into the world’s frore air, 

And bloom most radiantly when others die, 

Health, hope, and youth, add brief prosperity ; 
And with the light and odour of its bloom, 

Shining within the dungeon and the tomb ; 

Whose coming is as light and music are 
’Mid dissonance and gloom—a star 
Which moves not ’mid the moving heaven alone 
A smile among dark frowns—a gentle tone 
Among rude voice, a beloved light, 

A solitude, a refuge, a delight. 

Shower-like—i.e., in showers upon me. Friendship — 
Coleridge’s earlier friends, notably Wordsworth treated 
him coldly towards the end of his life “Even to Coleridge, 
who so dearly loved him, who so generously and so ably 
vindicated his claims to be called a great poet whose 
profound and elaborate criticism in the Biographia Litera- 
ria remains to this day the most satisfactory defence and 
the best exposition of his friend’s poetry, how small the 

return of affectionate, admiring appreciation-how dim 

and faint the sympathy during all that period of Co eridge s 
life, when clouds and darkness beset his path, and he was 
walking through the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
(Brimley, on Wordsworth’s attitude towards Coleridge). 
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L ove —-This refers Coleridge’s estrangement from his 
wife, in his latter years. He married Sara Frickers in 
17 6. He became gradually weary of his wife, and the 
unhappy marriage ended in complete estrangement. It 
must be remarked that the only person responsible for 
this state of things was Coleridge himself. 

Liberty— Refers to Coleridge’s schemes of Pantisocracy 
and his partisanship of the French Revolution. His in¬ 
toxication with the scheme known as Pantisocracy {all- 
equal rule) by which he with Southey and a few like- 
minded projectors were to found a socialistic community 
on the banks of the Susquehanna, is the most obvious 
comment on his practical sense. Compare the opening 
lines of the famous apostrophe to liberty with which 
Coleridge’s Ode to France commences 

O ye loud waves, and O ye Forests high, 

And O ye Clouds that far above me soared, 

Thou rising Sun, thou blue rejoicing Sky, 

Yes, everything that is and will be free. 

Bear witness for me, wheresoe’er ye be, 

With what deep worship i have still adored 
The spirit of divinest Liberty. 

Woeful Ere — “O the bitter memory of a happy past, 
which brings home to me the fact that my Youth is gone.” 
Here — z e., with me. So many and sweet — So many sweet 

years. 

’Tis known etc.—As everybody knows youth and I 
dwelt together (‘were one ’—were unanimous, friendly.) 
I’ll think it —I will think thou art gone. Fond conceit— 
Foolish imagination. Conceit— in the Elizabethan sense 
means ‘thought’ ; compare Sidney’s Apology for Poetry : 
“Learning enlargeth conceit.” 

Vesper bell —Parting bell. The vesper bell announces 
the departure of daylight to which youth is here compa¬ 
red ; childhood and old age being respectively the mor¬ 
ning and night of life. Dante speaking of the vesper-bell 
says :—“The bell which seems to weep the dying day* 
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(Purgatory, 1.8) —lines, which sugeested the opening line 
of Gray’s Elegy. See The Ancient Mariner , lines 595-596. 

Masker —Masquerader, one that wears a mask, and acts a 
part ; ‘Youth is always theatrical’. Make believe —Make 
(me) believe. Slips —Strips. Alter’d size— This refers to 
the stoutness, which in Coleridge’s case, accompanied the 
‘drooping gait* of old age. 

But springtide etc.—But the bloom of Youth (blossom 
of Springtide) is on thy lips and thv eyes shine (‘sunshine’) 
bright still through thy tears. Bright eves properly belong 
to youth ; bleared eyes to old age. Take sunshine —Derive 
brilliance from the shining eyes. 

Life is but thought — i.e.. A man is fiappv or miserable, 
young or old according as he thinks himself to be ; there¬ 
fore I will think that I am young and shall accordingly be 
young. This idea that virtue and vice, happiness and 
misery are purely subjective / e ., dependent on the 
thinker’s mind) is not uncommon in literature. See 
Milton’s Paradise Lost :— 

The mind is its own place and in itself 

Can make Heaven of Hell, and Hell of Heaven. 

Shakespeare in Hamlet says :—“There’s nothing either 
good or bad, but thinking makes it so.” 

House-mates— Companions. 

Lines 39-49 

Paraphrase : Life is pleasant in Youth but it becomes 
a burden in old age when a man begins to feel that he has 
“outstayed his welcome while” in this world. And why ? 
Simply because Hope which cheers one in youth deserts 
him in old age. 

Dew-drops are the gems etc. —Life is in its essence the 
same in youth and old age ; but in youth Life. 

went a-maying 

With Nature, Hope and Poesy. 

Tn old age, Hope is not ; and Life with Hope is only a 
forewarning of Death, as the dew-drops which bedeck the 
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morning, in the evening announce the approach of night 
{'tears of mournful eve ’). 

Where no hops is —Compare the following lines of 
Coleridge’s sonnet, Work Without Hope :— 

All Nature seems at work. Slugs leave their lair— 
The bees are stirring—birds are on the wing— 
And winter slumbering in the open air. 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of spring ! 

And I the while, the sole unbusy thing, 

Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing, 
With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I stroll : 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my 

soul ? 

Work witout Hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And Hope without an object cannot live. 

That only etc. — A warning which etc. With oft and 
tedious etc. —Life becomes as wearisome as a poor relation 
who comes to visit one and though appearing at every 
moment ready to depart, lingers on, since he cannot on 
account of his relationship be unceremoniously turned 
out, while all his attempts to amuse his host with humor¬ 
ous anecdotes and witty stories continue to bore the host. 
For the idea compare Shelley’s Ode to Night —“Lingering 
like an unloved guest.” Oft, an adjective, means 
‘frequent*. 

Taking-leave —Offering to depart. Nigh-related guest 
—Closely related guest. Read Lamb’s Elia, On iPoor- 
Relations. Welcome while— The time during which his 
company was considered agreeable ; Welcome is 'an ad¬ 
jective and while is a noun, meaning ‘time*. Jest— Hum¬ 
orous story. Smile— His expected portion of smile from 
his host. 


4. WORK WITHOUT HOPE 

v Lines 1-6 

Paraphrase : There is some specified work for every 
object of Nature to perform ; such as stags going out of 
their retreat, bees and birds moving about, and cold 
winter is followed by the pleasant spring. But the 
poet alone has no work to do ; either mundane of 
imaginative. 

Winter slumbering—T he dreaiy cold season is personi¬ 
fied ; one is sleeping in the winter and naturally feeling 
happy in anticipating the pleasures of the coming spring 

i season. Wears on his.Spring—The sleeping person is 

inwardly (sub consciously) cherishing the desire to enjoy 
the pleasures of the spring season that is soon coming. 
Cf. Shelley :—If Winter comes can Spring be far behind ? 

(Ode to the West Wind). 

The sole unbusy thing— Coleridge alone is without any 
work. He can neither attend to ordinary household 
work nor the higher work of poetic creation. He has been 
bowed down by the weight of misfortune ; he has lost all 
hope and inner joy ; and with it his, imaginative power. 
His personal unhappiness sapped all his creative powers. 
Nor sing —Cannot create beautiful poeny, due to loss of 
hope and imaginative power. His marriage was unhappy 
V and he now tended toward the abstract and therefore 
could not produce poetry any longer. 

Lines 7-14 

Paraphrase : I know the banks where richly coloured 
flowers grow and can find out the source of beautiful and 
life giving streams of water. But they do not arouse in 
me any joyful feelings, though they may make others 
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happy. Streams full of beauty may flow but they do not 
gladden my heart (for I have lost the inner feeling of joy 
due to depression and emptiness of heart). I am rambling 
idly (without feeling any beauty in nature). Let me state 
the reason for my idleness : when the heart is bereft, if 
inward hope nothing on earth or heaven can make a 
person happy ; and hope is possible only when there is 
the prospect of obtaining something good (which is not 
the case with me.) 

I ken the banks —I know where beautiful flowers grow. 
Amaranths blow —Plants with beautiful colours, long in 
withering, like Love-lies-bleeding, blossom farth. Streams 
of nectar flow —Streams move with waters that infuse life 
and beauty into human beings. Bloom for whom ye 
ma y—Flowers cannot by themselves heal and soothe the 
deep sorrow of the heart or the heart cannot feel the 
beauty of nature, unless the heart is stimulated by joy. 
Why it is that Coleridge cannot feel the beauty ? It is 
because he has lost his hope —there is nothing for which 
he may look forward, he does not expect anything good 
in his life upon earth (either at home or in society), he 
has no prospect of obtaining any earthly good. (There is 
a sense of contrast in his mind between his own domestic 
woes and the affection and harmony that prevailed in the 
household of Wordsworth). Coleridge is incapable of 
poetic creation because he has at this time lost the ‘deep 
power of joy’ which is alike the inspiration and the true 
basis of all imaginative art. (This is in accordance with 
his transcendental principle, as already explained under 
The Melancholy Note in Coleridge). 

With lips.I stroll— I am moving about in an idle 

manner and with a sense of inner unhappiness. The 
spells that drowse my soul ?—Would you like to know the 
reason of this my lifeless depression ? Work without 

hope.sieve—As no liquid substance can remain 

in a sieve but will fall out through the bottom of the 
woven hair or wire, so in the absence of stimulating hope 
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no creative work can remain sustained. And Hope. 

.live —If there is no anticipation of something good to 

come there can be no hope in the human heart ; as I 
expect to obtain nothing good in my life there can be no 
hope in my heart—and without cherishing hope for some 
object poetic work is impossible to be undertaken by me. 


k 





5. DEJECTION : AN ODE 

Stanza 1 

Summary : The poet sets his personal experiences 
against an external background of evening and night 
which gradually shifts from an ominous calm to a raging 
storm. 

If the Bard. wise—If the writer of the ballad was 

conversant with the phenomena of the atmosphere a9 

regards weather and climate. The grand old.Spence — 

See above. The night.winds— A storm is sure to 

arise. That ply a.trade —That are stronger and more 

violent than the winds which are moving the yonder 

cloud. The dulf.lute —The wind that is blowing y 

upon my mind and spirit. The western sky, clouds, stars 
and the moon can make no impression on the poet’s spirit. 

The Eolian Harp (1795) expresses that animated nature 
was an organic harp over which God sweeps. ‘Eolian 
lute’ means the human mind over which the Soul moves 
or sweeps : the Soul being compared to a breeze. Aeolus 
is the Greek god of the winds. And oh, that even now... 

live —The poet expresses a longing that a storm might 
quickly break forth and kindle his soul into activity. The 
poet is possessed with a feeling of dull pain ; but the sky 
and the clouds can make no impression on his failing 
spirit. The sources of his feelings are dried up ; he cannot 
get relief from external nature (as before). j 

Stanza II 

Summary : The poet is weighed down by grief—‘a 
stifled, drowsy, unimpassioned grief *. He looks at the 
beautiful objects of nature ; but his soul is not kindled and 
his imagination does not work. 

\ grief.grief—Heaviness of heart unattended by 

physical pain ; sorrow without any stronger feeling as its 
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cause. Which finds no.tear—Because the sorrow 

has not been caused by any feeling. O Lady — Coleridge 
addiesses Sara Hutchinson (Wordsworth’s sister in-law), 
whom he hopelessly loved ; his wife was Sara Pricker. 
Wan and heartless mood— His dejection not caused by any 

external agency. To other thoughts.woo’d —I have 

* keen looking on the objects of nature by being diverted 
with the music of the biid (throstle). Its peculiar tint... 

.green— The poet did not lose the sense of distinction 

between colours ; his capacity for thinking remained un¬ 
impaired ; only the sources of his feelings had dried up. 
In flakes and bars— In small layers (or loose masses) and 

in thick masses. That give away.stars —It is the 

moving clouds that make the stars seem to move ; this is 

an optical illusion. I see them all.they are—Why 

is it that he cannot feel the beauty of nature ? It is be- 
^ cause he has lost his joy. There is a dead weight upon his 
heart, which the outward objects of nature, however 
beautiful, cannot lift. 

Stanza III 

Summary : As the sources of his feelings have dried 
up he cannot get relief from external nature. 

W hat can these avail.west— The green western light 

cannot by itself heal and soothe the deep sorrow of the 
poet’s heart nor can heart feel the beauty of nature. The 
soul of man is the reset voir of peace and joy and reflects 
in the heart which is serene and free from disturbance. 
But domestic misfortune has shaken his heart and an 
^ agitated heart cannot feel joyful. Joy wells out from 
within the inner self and is not something external. 
If the heart becomes agitated it cannot feel the inner joy. 
Pleasure or joy does not come from outside. 

Critical Comment: The source of happiness or joy 
is not in external things, but within every man ; this is the 
transcendental principle or the very basis of Vedanta 
philosophy, which becomes more pronounced in Brow¬ 
ning’s poetiy. Happiness can be enjoyed only through 
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communion with the inmost Self by means of a clear and 
serene mind. The soul is denoted by the word T’, that 
in us which is the witness of all the changes, physical and 
mental, through which we pass from day to day and 
from year to year. Man has within him three states of 
consciousness, —the sub-conscious, the conscious and the 
super-conscious. The sub-conscious is the mind which 4 
makes the heart beat and the lungs breathe, which draws 
us back automatically from pain and pushes us toward 
pleasure. Above this is the intellect, the mind that knows, 
by which man perceives, classifies, and associates ideas, 
thus gaining what we ordinarily call knowledge. Still 
beyond is the super-conscious or the spiritual mind, by 
which man apprehends being directly. In this state of 
consciousness he no longer reasons or infers or infers. He 
sees face to face what is. In this state of spiritual illu¬ 
mination there is the experience of joy. Absolute Truth ; 
is bliss itself; and on attaining it the soul feels happy. * 
Browning calls to the world of today : 

Hold on, hope hard in the subtle thing 

That’s spirit. 

I may not hope.fountains are within—When the 

heart is stimulated by the indwelling spirit there is per¬ 
ception of inner joy. The inner light, the beautiful and 
beauty-making power of the soul, is joy. The beauty, the 
inward light does not belong to outer Nature but pertains 
to our soul. 


Stanza IV 

Summary : Coleridge believes that it is our own 
thought that makes Nature to us. It is in our own 
thought that we give forms to external objects ; and by 
thinking them we create the world of Nature from our¬ 
selves. Nature thus lives in us ; and when we receive 
impressions from nature we do not receive something 
distinct from us, but onr own thoughts as reflected from 
external word. 
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Critical Comment— The statement contained in the 
Stanza is the theme of the Poem and represents the Trans¬ 
cendental Principle. The mind is not an automation, hut 
an original creative force : it is the soul or reflected 
Consciousness within man. Nature becomes a mirror, 
meic mechanical instrument, in which man’s mind can re¬ 
flect itself. All the colour, warmth, beauty, life and life’s 
effulgence, which we ascribe to outer Nature, are really 
derived from the inner soul ; this energizing force, this 
illumination of the soul is known as Joy. 

O Lady—Sara Hutchinson, the sister of Wordsworth’s 

wife, is addressed. We receive but.shroud— The 

impressions which we receive from nature are but our own 
thoughts as reflected in the external world. We create 
the world of nature by our own thoughts ; when thoughts 
remain in abeyance the external world is not seen (as in 
the state of sound sleep). Nature thus has no separate 
existence from ours. The reality of the objective world 
depends on the reality of the subject (the knowing mind), 
and when the mind becomes functionless (as in sound sleep 
or super-consciousness) the outer world ceases to exist. 
Ah, from the soui itself.element— This is the remark¬ 

able Transcendental principle : viz., that it is the inward 
energy of the soul that informs and inspires the objective 
world, which has no separate existence from the reality of 
the spirit. The life, beauty and substance of everything 
in nature is but a reflection caught from the human soul. 

Stanza V 

Summary : Happiness or the music in the soul is given 
only to those who have a pure heart. A clear and serene 
heart can catch the reflection of the inner spirit ; this re¬ 
flection resulting from the communion of the pure heart 
with the inmost self is called Joy. When this Joy pervades 
and animates Nature, Earth and Heaven assume a new 
and pleasing look. But this joy is denied to the men 
marked by impurity and spiritual blemish. 
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Critical Comment : This transcendentalism will go to 
explain k the sudden charm, which accidents of light and 
shade, which moonlight or sunset diffused over a known 
and familiar landscape” and create the poetry of nature. 

O pure of heart..may be —Persons not tainted by 

pride or fleshliness automatically rise above the conscious 
plane of the mind and feel inner joy within them ; it is 4 
communion with the inmost self that results in such 
spiritual experience. To be rapt is not to pass beyond 
one’s self but to be intensely one's self, not to lose self- 
consciousness but to be greatly conscious. Man still has 
a body and mind, though he knows them to be instru¬ 
ments of his higher life. What, and where in it doth 
exist— It is joy and is the essence of the soul ; this is 
known to those who have communion with the indwell¬ 
ing spirit by virtue of their pure heart. Virtuous Lady— 
Sara is called virtuous for she returned Coleridge’s love 1 

and was happy. Cloud.shower—Cloud is not a 

screening agency only, but a refreshing and soothing one 

also. Joy, Lady, is the spirit and .Heaven— Joy it is 

that opens the treasures of nature. We in ourselves 
rejoice —Joy is experienced within oneself, when the heart 
becomes unified with the inner self. Thence flows all 
that charms, etc.—The beauty of sights and sounds is 
really derived from the inward energy of the soul. 

Stanza VI 

Summary : There was a time when the poet’s joy 
dallied with distress ; yet hope still remained with him. 
Now, however, both joy and hope have fled. 

Critical Comment : This is the stanza, perhaps the * 
finest as poetry, which becomes the biography of the 
poet’s soul. The poem is a psychological analysis, as 
acute as it is tragic, of the poet’s own mental and emo¬ 
tional state viewed in conscious contrast with that of his 
poet friend, Wordsworth. The lines bewailing his domes¬ 
tic woes are conceived with the perfect affection and 
harmony of his friend’s home life. The lines more defi- 
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nitely addressed to Sara are written with a sense that 
though she returned his love, yet she belonged not to him, 
but to that happy company of friends from which his 
own misery seemed to shut him out. This increases the 
pathos of the lines. 

And all misfortunes.happiness —He would hope 

to be happy inspite of his domestic woes. Fancy suggests 
and is based on a lower order of reality : Fancy mechani¬ 
cally combines dead elements, where as living Imagination 
assimilates, modifies and fuses elements into organic unity. 
And fruits and foliage...... ...mine — It is by thinking that 

we create the world of nature from ourselves, which, 
therefore, has no separate existence from our reality. That 
is why what we receive from nature is not : distinct from 
us, but constitutes our own being. Our soul therefore 

is above objective reality. Fach visitation suspends. 

birth —My domestic woes stand in the way of the 
creative activity of my imagination ; explaining the arrest 
of poetic power. Shaping spirit of Imagination —Voluntary 
intense creativity has been checked by misfortunes ; 
though the vital self-consciousnes continues undiminished. 
Imagination is the synthetic power by which the whole 
soul of man is brought into activity and a tone and spirit 
of unity is diffused which blends together all the faculties. 
It is nothing but the power to create images following 

upon self-intuition For not to think .only plan— 

Coleridge’s whole endeavour was only to live by means of 
abstraction in forgetfulness of his loss of poetic power. 
• Abstraction ’ is drawing the mind away to mingle with the 
inmost self, the transcendental reality. Investigation into 
the self places us above the sense of individual loss (the 
conscious plane of the mind) : see Critical Comment under 

Stanza III, ante. That which suits.souls— The result 

of occasional abstraction has now developed into the 
permanent habit of withdrawal into the self. Such abs¬ 
traction was a solace when his feelings were benumbed. 
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Stanza VII 

Summary The poet is aroused from his riverie by 
the ravings of the night wind, which symbolises his own 
mental unrest, and peoples his mind with wild phantasies 
of a mad host in rout and of a little child lost in a storm. 

Hence, viper thoughts.dream— The poet then 

seeks to push aside the dark thoughts (line 87) that coil 
around his mind like a venomous snake. Reality with 
its dark dream presses heavily upon him. I turn .un¬ 

noticed—He is aroused from his reverie to the wind raging 
outside. But it cannot kindle his imagination as a storm 
was wont to do in his former days. That lute —The wind 
furiously blowing Mountain-tairn —A small lake up in 
the mountain being a feeder of lakes in the valley. Lonely 

house.home — Crag, lake, trees or lonely house would 

be more suitable objects for the wind to blow upon ; 
‘lonely house’ in which witches lived. Mad Lutanist — 
The furiously blowing wind. Mak’st Devils yule I he 
wind was making a season of Christmas for Devils rather 

than for religious-minded men Worse than.song — 

The raving of the wind was worse than Christmas song in 
winter. Thou Actor-The mad wind. What tell’st . ... 
about— What is the message you are giving out now ? An 
host in rout-A large party put to disorderly flight. With 
groans -The rushing of people was accompanied by 
sounds of distress. All is over— The noise of the rushing 
crowd was no more heard. Less affright Less terror. 

Tempered.delight— Mixed with joy. As Otway s. 

...the tender Lay— The story of a little child lost in storm 
not far from home is like one told by Thomas Otway 
( 1651 - 1685 ), whose principal power lay in moving the 
passions. Hopes to make.hear— This explains 

line 119. 

Stanzas VIII 

Summary : Coleridge wishes that the joy that he has 
lost for ever, may for ever bless Sara Hutchinson, whom 
he dearly loved. 
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Critical Comment Coleridge concludes the Ode by 
pronouncing upon the lady that benediction of joy which 
he himself does not possess. We quote here the poem as 
it originally appealed, which was addressed throughout, 
not to a Lady, but to the poet Wordsworth : 

k O rais’d from anxious dread and busy care, 

By the immenseness of the good and fair 
Which thou see’st everywhere, 

Joy lifts thy spirit, joy attunes thy voice, 

To thee do all things live from pole to pole, 

Their life the eddying of thy living soul ! 

O simple spirit, guided from above, 

O lofty Poet, full of life and love, 

Brother and friend of my devoutest choice, 

Thus may’st thou ever, evermore rejoice ! 

Full seldom. keep —Sara also might keep awake 

* in midnight. Gentle Sleep —See Ancient Mariner , line 

292. May this storm be.birth —Let not the wind 

affect Dove Cottage and the happy members living there 
(including Sara). Watched the sleeping Earth —Protecting 
Sara now sleeping in her dwelling. With light heart — 
Coleridge wishes that she will rise from sleep happy and 
cheerful, without being disturbed by the nocturnal storm. 

Their life.soul —See the quotation made above. All 

living beings forming external nature are an emanation 

of Sara’s soul : see line 48, ante. O simple spirit. 

above —Every man or woman is essen'ially spiritual or of 
divine nature (/. e ., pure consciousness) Thus mayest... 

.rejoice—Coleridge loving pronounces upon Sara the 

s v benediction of perpetual joy and happiness in life. 








6. LOVE 

Stanza 1 

Gist ' All the feelings and impulses of the human 
heart make their contributions to the steady flame of love. 
They, as it were, keep it burning, like the vestal fire, in 

the human heart. 

Stirs this mortal frame-Touches the human heart. 
All are ....flame- ‘Ministers’ means ‘servants. Ine 
sacred fire of love is kept alive by the other_ feelings and 
motives of the human heart, just as the fire upon an 
altar is kept burning by the servants of the temple. In 
'sacred flame’ there is a latent allusion to the ever-blazing 
altar of the Roman Goddess, Vesta (the chaste goddess 
that presided over the family). Compare . 

Its (Love’s) holy flame forever burneth 

From heaven it came, to heaven returneth. 

(Southey). 

Stanzas 2-4 

Gist * Description of the circumstances of the place 
and time in which the poet sought to win Genevieve 

Waking dreams -Reveries ; moments of musing. Cole¬ 
ridge in his early period, was very fond of learning while 
awake Compare “With unclosed lids, already had I 
dreamt ”-Frost at Midnight. “Waking loves to dream 
— Reflections . Also compare : 

Was it a vision or a waking dream ? 

(Keats’ Ode to a Nightingale). 

Live o’er again— Recall before mind’s eye. Compare : 

Nay more. Its music by some sweeter strain 

Makes us live o’er our happiest hours a g a,n \ 

(Coleridge.) 
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Midway on —Halfway up. 

Critical Comment : The second stanza has been the 
occasion for some talks about the place of residence of 
Coleridge at the time of writing this poem. It is not 
possible to say whether the topography is real or a mere 
invention of the poet to produce a medieval effect. 

Had blended with the lights of eve —When twilight was 
melting into night—a very subtle combination of twilight 
and moonlight. At the point of transition, properties of 
both mingle and melt to an indefinite effect of light and 
shade. Compare a passage from Coleridge’s letter to his 
wife (May 17, 1799) “We entered the wood through a 
beautiful mossy path ; the moon above us blending with 
the evening lights.” 

Genevieve —A creature of the poet’s imagination. It is 
said that the original of Genevieve was the daurhter of 
Coleridge’s school nurse. Compare the beautiful lines 
‘‘To Genevieve” written by Coleridge when he was 
only 14 

Maid of Love, sweet Genevieve, 

In Beauty’s light you glide along ; 

Your eye is like star of eve, 

And sweet your voice as seraph’s song. 

The armed man —The statue of the armed knight. 
Lingering light —The rays of the moon which were un¬ 
willing to depart. She leant against, etc.—This is a 
classical statuesque presentation ofrepo.se. Lingering light 
—Delaying lights of evening mixed up with the moon¬ 
beam. How vividly a picture is drawn by a few strokes 
of the pen. 

Stanza 5 

Gist : A description of guileless Genevieve. 

Few sorrows hath she— She had no cares of her own, as 

she was most guileless. She loves .grieve —It is almost 

a truism that happy youths find a peculiar pleasure in 
sad poetry or music. Compare : — 
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Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 

thought. (Shelley). 

In youth we love the darksome lawn. 

(Wordsworth). 

And thou 

lone shalt chant fragments of sea-music 
Until I weep, when ye shall smile away 
The tears she brought, which yet were sweet to 

shed. (Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound). 


Stanzas 6-7 

Gist : The poet begins his doleful ditty and watches 

the effect it produces on the mind of Genevieve. 

Doleful air—Melancholy tune. Moving-Couching. 

Old rude song-ballad. Suited tvell-Was in harmony 

with. Hoary—Gray with time. Compare : 

And gray walls moulder round on which dull Time 

Feeds, like slow fire upon a hoary brand. 

(Shelley’s Adonais). 


Fitting blush—Her colour came and went whiles he 

listened to my song. For well, etc -“ T ?l ese ] ,n ® s glvc . * 
the reason of her downcast eyes. Could not choose but 

gaze — Could not help gazing. Compare Ancient Manner . 

The Wedding-guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but hear. 


Stanza 8 

Gist : Here the story begins. A description of the 
knight’s devotion. 

Wore upon his shield-Whose device was. A burning 
brand—A blazing torch emblematic of the consuming 
power of love. Long-Tedious. The Lady of ‘he Land 
The lady to whom belonged the country in which the 

knight resided ; Lady means mistress. 

Stanza 9 

Gist : The poet mourns his own lot in another s 


sorrow. 
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Pined—Withered away. Cf. “He shall dwindle peak 
and pine”. (Macbeth). Pleading — Supplicating With 
which my own—through the story of the knight’s woes 
the poet sang his own grief to the Lady. 

Stanzas 10-13 

Gist : The first indication ol Genevieve’s yielding. 
She forgives the poet’s gazing too fondly on her face. 

She listened, etc. — One oi the charms of this poem 
consists in the numerous repetitions and revolvings of the 

words, one on the other, as if taking delight in their own 
beauty. 

The Lady’s scorn drives the pcor knight mad and he 
wanders in the wood making the wild beast's den his 
home. The Devil tries to tempt him in an angel’s dis¬ 
guise but the knight does not yield to the temptation. He 
retains that degree of sanity which keeps him constant 
to the cruel lady and enables him to see through the 
Devil’s artifice. Temptations of this kind are very fi equent 
in the Medieval romances. 

Told the cruel scorn —Related how the Lady’s rejection 
of his suit drove the Knight mad. Crazed —Made crazy ; 
drove made. Lovely — Loveable. Savage den —Den of 
wild beasts. Darksome shade —The dark coverts of the 

forest. And that he knew—And (/ told) that he knew it 
was, etc. 

Critical Comment : This line heightens the pathos of 
the description. The knight is mad, but his madness 
does not render him inconstant to the lady whom he loves. 
He has enough sanity to see through to Devil’s artifice. 

Fiend—The devil trying to tempt him in an angel’s 
disguise. 

Stanza 14 

Gist : . The knight saves the cruel lady from outrage 
worse than death. 

Unknowing —Not knowing. Coleridge coins the word 
‘unknow’, which exists only in the adverbial form ‘un- 
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knowingly’. Murderous band —A band of desperadoes. 
Outrage —Dishonour ; such dishonour to which death is 
preferable. 

Stanzas 15-16 

Gist : The lady repented of her cruelty ; but it was 
too late. The poor knight died in spite of her nursing. 
But just before death he had a lucid interval. 

In vain —Because he was destined to die soon. And that 
—And he told that. Tended —Nursed. Expiate—Make 

amends for her cruelty. Madness went away —He had a 

lucid interval before death. Compare the case of Lear in 
King Lear. Yellow —Because it was autumn. Note the 
utter desolation. The knight was nursed in a solitary 
cave on a bed of leaves. 

Stanzas 17-23 

Gist : When the poet reached the dying words of the 
knight -the most pathetic portion of the whole story 
all impulses of soul and sense had thrilled the guileless 
Genevieve, extorting from her a confession of her love lor 

the poet. 

Tenderest strain— Most pathetic portion ; viz., the 
dying words of the knight. Ditty —Song. Compare : 

Let me set my mournful ditty 

To a merry measure. (Shelley). 

Pausing harp-Because the singer’s hand trembled 
with emotion. Disturbed— Agitated ; moved to the very 
depths. Here the story stops Genevieve is overpowered 
with emotion and the purpose behind the story is 

achieved. 

All impulses of soul and sense—That is, whatever tou¬ 
ches the mind or affects the senses ; e g., the doleful song, 
the fragrance and beauty of the evening. Impulse - 1 hat 
which fmpels or affects. Thrilled-Made her tingle with 
emotion ; overpowered her with a strong sensation. Dole¬ 
ful - Mournful. Rich— Beautiful. Compare, Keats : 
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Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 

(Ode to a Nightingale). 

Balmy— Fragrant ; mild and soothing. And hones 
.. throng— In the tumult of her feelings, the succession of 
hopes to fear is so quick and constant that the one may 
> be described as caused by the other. This is a bit of 
psychological analysis, not strictly belonging to the an- 
cient ballad. Hope is born out of a state of fear • the 
very next stage of fear is hope. In her mind there was 
such a curious amalgam ot various sentiments that one 
could not be told from another. Compare :_ 

Our very hopes belied our fears, 

Our fears our hopes belied. (Hood). 

And fears self-willed, that shunned that eye of hope • 

And hope that scarce would know itself from fear. * 

I (Coleridge). 

Gentle wishes—Feelings of affection lor the singer 
long hidden in the mind. Subdued-Concealed. CoI cl idge 
is so skilful in repeating the same word that he is not 

afraid of tautology. Subdued. long —She had all alone 

loved the poet, but she had kept her feelings concealed. 

With pity and delight— Pity for the knight at having 

found a lover in the poet. Virgin shame— Modesty be-' 

htting a maiden Like the murmur of a dream-So faintlv 
did she speak. Compare y 

The low voice of Love, almost unheard. (Shelley). 

Critical Comment : There may be a reference to the 

fact that a murmur heard in a dream is often caused bv 

a real noise. So that on awakening the dreamer finds it 

difficult for sometime to decide whether what he hears i< 
real or not. 15 

As conscious of my look-See lines 27-28 of .he poem 

Then suddenly.wept -Here is a very fine analysis of 

the struggle between her love and modesty. Her maiden 
modesty would not let her easily yield ; while her love 
impelled her to that end. Ultimately love is victorious 
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and she gives herself up to her lover. With.eye—With 

fear in her eyes of losing her lover like the Lady of the 
ballad. Fled to me—Ran to his arms as an escape from 
the haunting sense of her virgin modesty. Wept—With 
the excess of joy. 

Half enclosed—Her modesty had not wholly dis¬ 
appeared. So she was half timid in her capers of love. 
Meek embrace—Gentle hug; the lingering traces of her 
virgin modesty did not allow her to embrace her lover 
with a passionate abandon. 

’Twas partly love.art—The action of the lady was 

the outcome of a strange mood of mind, where all the 
feelings had mingled —love, fear and modesty rolled and 
blended into one complex experience. 

Critical Comment : Here is a touch of the emotional 
Revival of the Romantic poets. The subtlety of psycho¬ 
logical analysis stamps the poem as the work ^^ philoso¬ 
phical artist. Bashful art-A modest maiden’s artifice, ine 

swelling.heart—The heart heaving with the emotion 

of love, fear and modesty. 

I calm’d.fears—I removed all hef fears ofiove. 

Virgin pride-The dignity of a virgin. Bnde-The poet 
accepted her as a birde. Perhaps this was the assurance 

that was needed to remove her fears. 
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1. THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 


Q. 1. Show from a study of (THE RIME OF THE 
ANCIENT MARINER) how the poet comes back to the 
known world after reaching the height of the mysterious 
voyage. 

Ans. When the tale has reached its height of mystery 
and emotion, a change ensues ; gradually the greater spell 
is removed, the spirits depart, the strain softens ; with a 
weird yet gentle progress the ship comes slowly and smoo¬ 
thly, without a breeze, back to the known and visible. 
As tho voyage approaches its conclusion, ordinary instru¬ 
mentalities appear once more. There is first the rising of 
the soft familiar wind, ‘like a meadow gale of spring’, 
then the blessed vision of the lighthouse-top, the hill, the 
kirk, all these well-known realities, which gradually 
relieve the absorbed excitement of the listener, and favour 
his slow return to ordinary daylight. And then comes 
the ineffable half childish, half divine simplicity of those 
soft moralisings at the end, so strangely different from the 
terror of the tale, so wonderfully perfecting its visionary 
strain. After all, the poet seems to say, after this weird 
excursion into the very deepest, awful heart of the seas 
and mysteries, here is your child’s moral, a tender little 
half-trivial sentiment, yet profound as the blue depths of 
heaven. This unexpected gentle conclusion brings our 
feet back to the common soil, a bewildered sweetness of 
relief and soft quiet after the prodigious strain of mental 
excitement, which is like nothing else we can remember 
in poetry. The effect is one rarely produced and which 
few poets have the strength and daring to accomplish 
sinking from the highest notes of spiritual music to the 
absolute simplicity of exhausted nature. The visionary 
voyage is over ; we are back again to the natural soil 
from which we started. But never more, never again. 
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can the visible and invisible bear the same meaning to us ; 
for once in our lives, if never before, we have passed be¬ 
yond the borders of the unseen. 

Q. 2. In what sense is THE RIME OF THE 
ANCIENT MARINER a romantic poem ? 

Or 

Write a short note on Coleridge’s treatment of the 
supernatural in THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

Ans. The Ancient Mariner is a “romantic” poem im¬ 
pressing us by bold invention and appealing to that taste 
for the supernatural, that longing for a shudder, to which 
the romantic school in Germany and its derivation in 
England and France directly ministered. In Coleridge 
personally, this tate has been encouraged by his odd and 
out of the way reading in old-fashioned literature of the 
marvellous books like Purchas’s Pilgrims , early voyages 
like Hakluyt’s, old naturalists and visionary moralists. 
Fancies of the strange things w hich may very well happen, 
even in broad daylight, to men shut up alone in ships far 
off on the sea, seem to have occurred to the human mind 
in all ages with a peculiar readiness, and often have about 
them the fascination of a certain dreamy grace, which dis¬ 
tinguishes them from other kind of marvellous inventions. 
This sort of fascination The Ancient Mariner brings to its 
highest degree : it is the delicacy, the dreamy grace, in his 
presentation of the marvellous , which makes Coleridge's 
work so remarkable. The too palpable intruders from a 
spiritual world in almost all ghost literature in Scott and 
Shakespeare even, have a kind of crudity of coarseness. 
Coleridge’s power lies in the very fineness with which he 
biings home to our inmost sense his inventions, daring as 
they are—the skeleton ship, the polar spirit, the inspiriting 
of the dead corpses of the ship’s crew. The Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner has the plausibility, the perfect adapta¬ 
tion to reason and the general aspect of life, which belongs 
to the marvellous, when actually presented as part of a 
credible experience in our dreams. The modern mind, 
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so minutely self scrutinising, if it is to be affected at all 
by a sense of the supernatural, needs to be more finely 
touched than was possible in the older, romantic present¬ 
ment of it. The spectral object, so crude, so impossible, 
has become plausible being understood to be a condition 
of one’s own mind, for which, according to the scepticism 
latent in modern philosophy, the so-called real things are 
but spectral after all. 

It is tire finer, more delicately morvellous supernatu¬ 
ralism, fruit of his own more delicate psychology, that 
Coleridge infuses into romantic adventure being then a 
new or revived thing in English literature. Unknown in 
the order romantic legends and ballads, it is a flower of 
medieval or later German romance growing up in the 
atmosphere of modern psychological speculation and puting 
forth new qualities. The quaint prose commentary, which 
runs side by side with the verse of The Ancient Mariner 
illustrate this—connecting the chief poem of Coleridge 
with his philosophy, and emphasising therein the psycholo¬ 
gical interest and its curious soul love. 

Spectral and mysterious as the atmosphere of the poem 
is it is made to look credible. The poet efiects this with 
the help of lovely strokes ol the brush. Realistic descrip¬ 
tions of nature, little human touches here and there, inter 
positions of the Wedding-guest, pictures of the return- 
journey— all these produce an eflect of probability on the 
mind and makes us feel the hard earth beneath our feet. 
Thus has the poet succeeded in effecting an organic blend 
between the natural and the supernatural and rousing us 
up to the sublimity and intangibility of an ethereal terror 
that enchants rather than repels. This is exactly the art 
of Shakespeare, of whom Coleridge is such a deep student. 
The atmosphere of the murder-scene in Macbeth is charg¬ 
ed with the unbodied thrills of a delicate fear. The anti¬ 
que castle, the clammy dark thick with voices in the air, 
the shrieks of the owl, the flitting phantom of the sword, 
the low, monosyllabic half-whispers between Macbeth 
and Lady Macbeth, the blood red hand of the murderer 
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and his hoarse rambling talks—all these push the drama 
to the border-land of a phantasmagoria and breathe the 
very spirit of a catastrophe. In the sleep-walking scene 
the pale gaunt sleeper of the weary night drones out a 
few horrid words in her tragic rehearsal of the past and 
charges the air with a refined and sublimated terror 
almost supernatural in its suggestiveness. 

There is another important point to remember in 
connection with the supernaturalism of this poem. Cole¬ 
ridge has seen the artistic need of rising above a delight 
in the terrible and lifting his product up to the level of a 
purposive symbolism. Thus the spiritual powers here are 
made the agencies through which Vengeance, Justice 
and Mercy function. If the polar- pirit represents Ven¬ 
geance in its ceaseless wrath and persecution in the 
earlier parts of the poem, the two voices in the air answer 
to Justice and Mercy, each with its chastening influence 
on the soul of the Mariner. Thus the un-Christian 
brutality of the polar spirit gives place to purification 
through suffering and repentance, till at last the moral 
balance is restored through love and spirituality. The 
effect of these spiritual forces on the soul of the Mariner 
has, moreover, a psychological value for the reader as 
well. His mind, raised to the very peak of terror and 
palled by a heightened sense of the tragic in life climbs 
down at last to the normal level of sympathetic relief and 
is restored to a sense of fitness and calm through the 
purgation of pity and terror. We feel that it is all right ; 
and thus the needs of the Aristotelian Law of Catharsis 
are satisfied. 

# 

Q. 3. What is the meaning of Natural and Supernatu¬ 
ral when subjectively judged as concepts ? Illustrate by 
literary examples. 

Ans. The natural and the supernatural are by the 
very law of contrarity the two aspects of that subjective 
attitude which we may call Romantic. Psychologically 
speaking, they arc mutually convertible, and judged 
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from the highest point of view, they are both true : for 
our mind needs them both with equal insistency under 
varying conditions and circumstances. Thus the laws 
which we call natural have in them, when allowed a 
larger re-arrangement, the possibilities of that cosmic 
vastness within whose compass the natural and the super¬ 
natural touch and blend. If the shipwreck explains to 
the scientist the peculiar functioning of the tidal laws, it 
no less suggests to the mystic the operation of lorces 
greater than man. Thus Coleridge perceived with the 
keenness of the philosopher and the psychologist that the 

natural could, by the very law of its being, rise into the 
supernatural, as much as the supernatural descend into 
the familiar. The great fact remains that in the history 
of the human race the most natural man, the cave man, 
for example, has been the most supernaturally endowed. 
Mythology shows that the supernatural is not contrary to -, 
but an easy sublimation of, the natural. Thus ethnologi- 
caily judged, the supernatural is a psychic need ot the 

human mind—an a prior acceptance of the strange—an 

early marvel hunger or a deep impulse for deification. It 
is this impulse that has peopled land and sea and sky with 
beings unseen by man —with shapes and phantoms glanc¬ 
ing across the centuries of human growth—powers, in 
short, with whom man has conceived some strange 

relationship. 

Objective Presentation in Literature— In literature or 
in fable those beings have assumed various shapes, accor¬ 
ding to the various notions of people or according to their 
varying degrees of culture. In English literature, as m 
every other literature, the supernatural has played a 
conscious part. The marvel-mongering of the Medieval 
age, to say nothing about the earlier period, was largely 
modified by the humanism of the Renaissance and repla¬ 
ced in the Elizabethan age by a spirit-world, half pagan, 
half symbolical, with a rich admixture of native supersti¬ 
tions (beliefs in supernatural agency, omens, divination, 
etc.) and traditional folk-lore. But the spirits of this age > 
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inspite of their family-likeness, were stamped with the 
individuality of their creators. The ghosts of ‘Faustus* 
were not the ghosts of ‘Friar Bacon’ ; and the fays and 
demons of Spenser could easily be told from the devils of 
Milton. But the spirits of Shakespeare are a class by 
themselves and the supernaturalism of the poet is of the 
most delicate and imaginative type. The post-Shakespea- 
rians revel in the horrible or the grotesque ; and so do 
the Restoration people. The 18th century ghost-literature 
is remarkable for its ghostliness and a crude delight in the 
sensational. The Radcliffe and Monk Lewis Brood, the 
German horror mongers, and the whole tribe of the petti¬ 
fogging pedlars of ghost-tales are out with a riotous array 
of spectres that make the flesh creep on the bones. The 
Neo-Romantic movement marks a new stage in the history 
of spirit-literature. Transcendentalism comes in as a 
purge : the gruesome datails and freezing horrors begin 
to be brushed aside, and Psychology is made the basic 
principle of ghost-literature. In this direction the refor¬ 
mation of Coleridge is remarkable indeed. 

The Supernatural in Coleridge —It was not by the 
invention of wonders, but by the delicacy with which 
Coleridge painted the passions they excite that the ‘subtle- 
souled psychologist’ made an epoch in the poetry of the 
supernatural. The generation of mystery-mongers that 
preceded Coleridge had dealt almost exclusively in mate¬ 
rial horrors that masqueraded in the garb of romance. 
But in Coleridge we find a delightful indefiniteness, a 
subtle suggestiveness that shadows forth a world of bodi¬ 
less beings, and a perfect blending of the natural and the 
supernatural, which pass into each other by a very easy 
transition. The machinery of medieval enchantment 
used as aids in crude takes of terror is absorbed into the 
poet's perception of the mysteries of everyday life. It has 
been said of Coleridge that he * suggests enchantment by 
purely natural means' . His atmosphere is supernatural, 
but it is “of the ancient, common simple kind which be¬ 
longs to all mankind”. “I never met a sailor”, &V* 
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stopford Brooke, “whose ship had been among the lonely 
places of the sea, who did not know of their hauntings, 
who would be surprised to see the phantom ship, who 
did not hear in the air that sighed in the rigging the 
voices of the creatures that are half of the waters and half 
of the air above them’*. In that world in which the 
1 Ancient Mariner moves on the far seas amid lonely 
scenes, the natural has merged into the supernatural , which 
thus becomes an embodiment of the unconscious emotions 
of the lonely Mariner. Thus it will be clearly seen that 
the supernatural in Coleridge —subtle, delicate, weird, as 
it is— is yet controlled by deep psychological truths and 
moral motives. In handling the supernatural the poet 
never loses touch with nature and human life and man's 
spiritual possibilities. The marvels are fantastic as a dream, 
and yet consistent as reality ; and the passion of the grey. 
Gaunt Mariner is, with an admirable psychological skill, 
fitted into the supernatural scheme. Nature is dowered 
with an extraordinary vitality and made to play a large 
part in the weird drama that is presented. She is not merely 
a back-ground but herself surges with life and passion that 
bursts forth into abnormal fits of energy and activity — 
nature sublimated, so worked up and heightened as to 
touch the fringe of the supernatural. The traditional 
gulf between the natural and the supernatural is also 
bridged when the laws of nature are shown to be at work 
by the side of weird occurrences. The presentation of 
the supernatural through an emotional medium —not so 
much with an eye to the marvellous, as in its reactions on 
human feelings and its bearings on human life — is the last 
stroke of the poet’s consummate art. The two worlds 
meet half-way, as it were ; the natural, interpreted 
through a psychological medium, rising to the level of the 
supernatural and the supernatural coming down to level 
of the natural. 

Since Shakespeare there was no such natural super- 
naturalism in English poetry. Spenser opens the wicket 
gate with his magic key, and we are straight in Fairyland ; 
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Milton transports us bodily to another world ; but with 
Coleridge, while even now we have the green and solid 
earth beneath our feet, we look up and down, the mystic 
light has fallen upon us, and the miracle has been 

wrought. 

Q. 4. Write a critical note on the treatment of Nature 
by Coleridge. 

Ans. Coleridge, like other romanticists, was keenly 
alive to the beauties of nature. His highly sensitive soul 
vibrated in response to ‘the soft floating witchery of sound 
and scent’. Under the influence of his friend, Wordsworth 
he invested Nature with a soul that communicated with 
human nature and worked it into a sweet harmony. In 
this scheme of things, man is a part of nature ; and the 
two ultimately become one. But this view of Nature , 
much too tranquil and common place for the highly 
romantic genius of Coleridge, could not hold him long. 
So for the most part, Nature in his poetry takes on a 
colour from his moods ; and only such scenes of Nature 
appeal to his weird imagination as are in tune with his 
restless spirit. These moods which are reflected in Nature 
are sometimes those of sadness and dejection and some¬ 
times languid and <\reamy though never altogether without 
a touch of melancholy. But even in his profoundest fits 
of melancholy he was never without a passionate love of 
beauty, particularly in its strange and romantic haunts. 
His delight in earth and earth-born. Nature and Man and 
beast was boundless, and it found beautiful expression in 
many a noble passage of his Ancient Mariner. 

But his philosophy of nature passed through several 
stages. In his earliest period (when he was yet unable to 
outgrow the sins of the 18th century classical poetry) his 
nature-poems were no better than catalogues of the sig s 
that he saw and the sounds that he heard. In his secona 
period there came a profound sense of calm, a moo o 
quiet contemplation and a quicker responsiveness to the 
colour, perfume and melody of Nature. This new group 
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of nature-poems were introduced by the I'olian Harp and 
show an increased power in the delineation ol the calm 
and peaceful aspects of nature, ot landscapes on which 
“quiet herself seems to fold her wing”. 

But from this it is a far cry yet to the world of unear¬ 
thly loveliness, the beauty of earth, sky and sea he creates 
later on by the shaping power of his weird imagination. It 
was only in his third and greatest period that his genius 
reached the heights ; and he was capable of description 

like the following : — 

“The upper air burst into life ! 

Ar d a hundred fire flags sheen, 

To and fro, they were hurried about ! 

And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge ; 

And the rain poured down from one black cloud ; 
The Moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side : 

Like waters shot from some high crag. 

The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A rive* steep and wide.” 

In this world the poet’s imagination rises to its highest and 
“commands humanity and Nature and the most delicate 
music of both” This is the world of The Ancient Mariner , 
ChristabeUnd Kubla Khan. The scenes “are chosen for 
their strangeness ; and a certain spiritual mystery, as it 
they were commanded from another world for a purpose, 
is just touched into them. Above all, they are felt with a 
passion extraordinary in Coleridge, and which, in the 
desire of passion to get to the simplest expression of the 
essential fact, has rejected all that is superfluous. 
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His sensitiveness to Nature was twofold : in the first 

placey he noticed in the objects and movements o! nature 

evanescent and minute details ; in the second place , he 

otten felt in himself moods induced by nature, but yet 

subjective ; Coleridge would not be thought of as a poet 

of iNature except in so far as describes what he observes in 

the way of record or gives a metaphysical interpretation to 
phenomena. 


2. KUBLA KHAN 

Q. 1. Write a critical note on ‘The dreamy poetry 
of Coleridge*. 

Ans. See Introduction as well as the Special Intro¬ 
duction to Kubla Khan . 

Q. 2. Write a detailed appreciation of Kubla- 
Khan. 

Ans. See the Introduction to the Poem. 

Q. 3. State in your own words what you learn about 
Coleridge’s poetic qualities from Kubla Khan. 

Ans. See Criticism of the Poem. 


3. YOUTH AND AGE 


Q. 1. What poetic qualities of Coleridge do you 
notice in the poem ? 

Ans. See the Introduction to the Poem. 

Q. 2. Give a critical appreciation of the poem. 

Ans. See the Introduction to the Poem. 

Q. 3. Do you know of any other poem on the same 
subject as the present one ? If so, point out Coleridge’s 
distinguishing feature. 

Ans. See the Introduction to the Poem. 

Q- 4. Give your impression about the poem. 

Ans. See the Introduction to the Poem. 



4. WORK WITHOUT HOPE 


Q. 1. Give the gist of the Sonnet. How will you 
account for the importance of this short poem ? 

Ans. Coleridge’s decline of poetry is due to his loss of 
inner joy brought about by external circumstances. With 
the poet, it is hope that kindles the imagination to activity. 
Since he has now lost the deep power of joy his imagina¬ 
tion remained inactive and no poetic work was possible 
for him. Thus his activity is a sad contrast to the prevai¬ 
ling activity in the external world of Nature. 

The importance of the short poem lies in suggesting a 
change in his spiritual history. The poem need not be 
taken too literally : it is not to be concluded that Co e- 
ridge did not live many pleasant days after he had written 
this poem. Nevertheless it is strictly true that the kind 
of joy necessary for the working of his creative imagina¬ 
tion never returned to him. 

Q. 2. What is the significance of the last two lines of 


the poem 

Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And Hope without an object cannot live . 

Ans. As hope and joy, two essential and indispensable 
feelings, have deserted him he could not infuse Passion 
into himself even about intellectual conceptions. There 
had been a tendency to abstractions in Coleridge s earliest 
poetry ; but now bereft of some essential feelings he 
swung more strongly than ever toward abstractions tra 
scendental metaphysics). In the long run hi * original 

natural impulse to abstractions proved stronger for him 

than the impulse to concrete poetical representation, (f 
the meaning of the lines see Notes , ante.) 

Q. 3. What is the chief note of the poem ? What other 
note do you find in the poetry of Coleridge ? 
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Ans. The chief note of the present poem is that of 
melancholy. (See Introduction to the poem, above.) 

Another predominant note that we have found in The 
Ancient Mariner is that of Medievalism. That poem it 
full of the colour and glamour of the Middle Ages. The 
central theme is the Medieval idea of penance for sin. 
The Medieval touch can be seen in the cross bow of the 
Mariner, the figures on the ghost ship, and the shriving 
hermit. 

Q. 4. Give the meanin of the line 

“With leaves unbrightened, wreathless brow, 

I stroll”. 

Ans. The poet says that he is wandering in an idle 
manner and with looks of inner depression : he does not 
look bright like a person wearing a garland of beautiful 
flowers and bright leaves. Without bright lips (a different 
reading of the line) is less preferable (like ‘Slugs’, meaning 
lazy fellows in the opening line of the poem.) 


5. DEJECTION : AN ODE 

Q. 1. State the Theme of the Ode by referring to the 
Text. 

Ans. See Summary of Stanza IV, ante. 

Q. 2. Point out the importance of the poem. 

Ans. The Dejection Ode marks a change in Coleridge’s 
spiritual history. The kind of joy necessary for the work- 
ing of his creative imagination never returned to him. 
Abstruse research, abstract reasonings were the on y sub¬ 
stitutes possible. Like Wordsworth, Coleridge held that 
truly creative art must be inspired by joy, that poetry is 
the spontaneous overflow of powerful emotions. I he poet, 
Coleridge held, must be full of life and love, must have a 
sense of the immenseness of the good and fair ; he must 
bring the whole soul of man into activity, with the subor¬ 
dination of its faculties to each other according to their 
relative worth and dignity—imagination, will, intellect, 
emotion ; not only must he have fine perceptions ot spiri¬ 
tual truth, but his soul must be able by an inward active 
energy, to create even the life and element ot what it 

perceives. 

Q. 3. What have you found in the poem to be most 

pathetic in literary history ? 

Ans. The contrast between the high transcendental and 
spiritual conception of the function of a poet as an ideal 
of his art and the utterly depressing mood and waning 
power of Coleridge himself at the age of thirty possesses 
a remarkable pathos in literary history. With a grace 
equal to its pathos he deferred to one who he deemed 
had the requisite qualification —Wordsworth (See Critica 

Comment under Stanza VIII). 

Q. 4. Write a Critical Note on Coleridge’s Concep¬ 
tion of Nature. 
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Ans. In this Ode Coleridge conceives the finer aspects 
of Nature as possessing what the mind of man contributes 
to them. See Summary and Critical Comment under 
Stanza IV, ante . It may be here noted that in Hymn 
Before Sunrise Coleridge asserts a complementary truth, 
eamely, that Nature herself is but a tool, a mouthpiece, 
of the Mind of the Divine. The Mind of God and the 
Reason of Man are the two sovereign entities ; the objects 
of Nature are but the reflex of either. 

Q. 5. What do you understand by Transcendentalism ? 
Briefly explain the transcendental principle. 

Ans. See Special Introduction, Topic 4. 

Q 6. Comment on : 

“We receive but what we give, 

And in our life alone does Nature live”. 

Contrast this attitude with that of Wordsworth. 

Ans. See under Summary and Critical Comment of 
Stanza IV. 

Of the two main tendencies of the Romantic Revival— 
naturalistic (marked by the return to nature) and super¬ 
natural marked by a love of the marvellous) - the natura¬ 
listic tendency is the more prominent. Wordsworth’s chief 
originality lies in his poetry of Nature. He is noted for 
his presentation of “natural piety”. Not only does Nature 
enkindle the senses to activity but she also restrains them 
from activity in dangerous directions. Nature thus offers 
impulse that enkindles and law that restrains : and long 
before the individual receives moral precepts from sages 
Nature has furnished him with the solid foundation upon 
which his moral being may be reared. Nature offers to 
man joy and pain, with an overbalance of joy. Nature 
blesses us with spontaneous truth, being the wisest teacher 
of mankind. The doctrine of a “return to Nature”, 
emphasised by Rousseau, was carried by the original and 
creative mind of Wordsworth into the realm of the reli¬ 
gious. The essential spirit of the Lines near Tintern Abbey 
was for practical purposes as new to mankind as the essen- 
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tial spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. In this poem he 
asserts that the nature of his moral being is derived from 
the mystic influences of nature, he conceives Deity, not as 
a personal entity, but as an impersonal Presence. This is 
Naturalism and, when pushed to extremes. Pantheism. 
The poem asserts that there is essential unity in all exis¬ 
tence, and that Nature and the mind of man are but 
different emanations of one universal, impersonal Power. 
It has rendered in terms of feeling and volition the mys¬ 
tical union of man with the spiritual powers of Nature. 
As a child Wordsworth felt that there were in Nature 
and distinctly outside himself powers that impressed his 
mind. Though his own being was an entity separate 
from these powers, he felt a sense of union with them, 
and through them a sense of union with a spiritual 
presence : he conserved and carried forward this experi¬ 
ence into manhood. 

Q. 7. Give the meaning of : 

“Joy is the spirit and the power, 

Which wedding Nature to us gives in dower 
A new Earth and new Heaven.” 

Also add a critical note on the nature and effect of poetic 
creation. 

Ans. See Notes, Stanza V, on the above lines. The 
ideal creation here adumbrated is due to desires of the 
human mind. Under the influence of joy the world of 
nature created by God becomes coloured and looks anew 
by force of strong inner feelings. A woman of flesh and 
blood remains the same in her relation to father, husband 
and son : but she assumes a different form in the eyes of 
the different relations, which is due to respective functions 
of different minds. The woman of flesh and blood is a 
creation of God ; but the woman as represented by the 
different ideas of relationship is created by the strong 
feeling and outlook of individual persons. The same 
woman is looked upon differently by her own father and 
husband to each of whom she gives rise to different emo* 
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tions ; with the one she is an object of protection and with 
the other, of passionate enjoyment. Similarly, the Earth 
and Heaven in the above lines will appear as objects oi 
greater beauty and enjoyment than the earth and heaven 
created by God. The creation of God possesses a material 
existence ; while the mental creation existing in the human 
mind only has a mental reality and enthrals an individual. 
So long as there exists this mental creation there is the 
feeling of happiness or misery ; and in its absence (altho¬ 
ugh external objects exst) there is no happiness or pain. 

For what causes happiness or misery is not external crea¬ 
tion, but the creation of one’s own mind. The actual 
world does not produce joy or sorrow ; the p.ychogical 
world does. Even the supernatural is a form of psycholo¬ 
gical world. This is at the root of artistic creation ; and 
the failure thereof goes to explain Coleridge’s dejection. 
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night between Christabel and Geraldine and this is not 
capable of any moral interpretation or significance. 

Q. 13. “Its incompleteness makes it a better super¬ 
natural poem”. Do you agree ? 

Ans. See the last para under part II, ante. 

Q. 14. What was the aim of Coleridge in writing 
this poem ? Has he accomplished it ? Refer to the text 
{ Christabel ). 

Ans. As the external world is inanimate and cold, 
Coleridge’s task is to transform it by the imagination. Just 
as accidents of light and shade may transmute a known 
and familiar landscape, so this dead world may be brou¬ 
ght to life by the imagination. What really counted with 
him was his own deep trust in the imagination as some¬ 
thing which gives a shape to life. In Dejection Ode 'he 
has explained that nature lives only in us and that it is 
we who create all that matters in her. He believes that 
meaning is found for existence though the exercise of a 
creative activity which is akin to that of God. 

From Christabel it is clear that Coleridge thought that 
the task of poetry is to convey mystery of life. The ambigu¬ 
ous nature of the poem, with the suggestion of an inter¬ 
mediate state between dreaming and waking, between 
people and unearthly sprits, gives an idea of the kind of 
subject which stirred Coleridge’s genius to its boldest flight. 
As a poet he was fascinated by the notion of unearthly 
powers at work in the world , and it was their influence which 
he sought to catch. His imaginative conception of reality was 
of something behind human actions which is more vivid 
than the familiar world because of its sharper contrasts of 
good and evil and the more purposeful way in which it 
moves. He conceived that life was ruled by powers which 
could not be fully understood. The result is poetry more 
mysterious than that of any other romantic poet and 
which is based on primary human emotions, singularly 
poignant and intimate. 
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In Christabel the whole scheme is based on the super¬ 
natural. The evil spirit who haunts the body of Geraldine 
and tries to ruin the innocent happiness of Christabel is in 
the true tradition of vampires, and Coleridge infuses a 
mysterious dread into her. In her we see an embodiment 
of evil powers from another world and realise how helpless 
ordinary human beings are against them. It is the last 
and the only triumph of the Gothic taste for the phantoms 
bred by darkness and fear ; and Coleridge relates it to 
life and to living experience. 

Q. 15. Comment on : 

“such perplexity of mind 

As dreams too lively leave behind.” ( Christabel )► 

Ans. Dreams can have a curiously vivid quality 
which is often lacking in waking impressions. In them 
we have one experience at a time in a very concentrated 
form ; and because the critical self is not at work the 
effect is more powerful than when we are awake. If we 
remember dreams at all, we remember them very clearly, 
even though by rational standards they are quite absurd 
and have no direct relation to our waking life. They have 
a power of stirring elementary emotions, such as fear and 
desire, though we do not at the time ask why this happens 
but accept it without question as a fact. It is enough 
that the images of dreams are so penetrated with emo¬ 
tional significance that they make a single and absolbing 
impression. Coleridge was much attracted by their 
strange power. 

Coleridge knew that he must make the supernatural 
convincing and human. He has himself said that in ordi¬ 
nary dreams we do not judge the objects to be real ; we 
simply do not determine that they are unreal. It is clear 
that Goleridge felt about the creations of his imagination 
something similar to what he felt about dreams. He assumes 
that while we have them we do not question their reality. 
Coleridge exercises an imgainative realism : he selects such 
details as appeal to common experience. Once we have 
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entered his imaginary world we do not feel that it is 
beyond our comprehension but respond to it as we would 
to actual life. 

Though Coleridge begins by appealing to our experi¬ 
ence of dreams, he so uses it as to present something 
which is more solid and more reasonable and more human 
than the most haunting dreams. He uses the atmosphere 
of dreams to accustom us to his special world ; and then 
he proceeds to create freely within his chosen limits. 

SOME ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS 

WITH ANSWERS 

Q. 1. What is it that makes KUBLA KHAN a thing 
of wonder in English Poetry ? Is there any supernatural 
in it ? 

Ans. Kubla Khan is an edifice of dream ; it is an 
emanation from a dream-soaked imagination, and does 
not possess any rational viewpoint or logical consistency. 
It is a procession of images, images coloured in rainbow 
tints and expressed in language of hunting melody. It 
is a poem of pure romance, in which all the romantic 
associations — ancient forests and hills, measureless caverns, 
spots of greenery, music of dulcimer, milk of paradise, 
a waning moon, and a woman wailing for her demon 
lover — are concentrated within a short compass to create 
a sense of mystery and awe. The poem contains no story, 
no deep thought, no moral, no allegory or symbolism, 
nor even any logical consistency of ideas. It stands by 
the sheer beauty of its shadowy vision like a rainbow- 
coloured, cloud, and by the power of its wonderful music. 

Kubla Khan is less directly concerned than Christabel 
or The Ancient Mariner with the supernatural. But into 
its wild magnificence the supernatural has found its^way, 
either in the “woman wailing for her demon-lover and 
the “ancestral voices prophesying war”, or in the magical 
music of its close when the poet seems to break the bounds 
of human kind and become a wild spirit of song. 
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Q. 2. Into how many parts is the poem (KUBLA 
KHAN) divided ? Explain and illustrate. 

Ans. The poem is divided into two parts. The first 
part tells us about a stately palace of pleasure, which 
Kubla Khan ordered to be built in Xanadu. It was to 
be located in a romantic spot, which was full of “gardens 
bright with sinuous rills” and forests ancient as the hills. 
In the background there is a hill, down the slope of which 
there is a “deep romantic chasm”. It was a wild and 
savage place as holy and enchanted : 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing for her demon lover. 

And from this chasm, arose a mighty fountain, from which 
water gushed out with a tremendous force. Out of this 
water was formed the sacred river Alph, which flowed 
with a “mazy motion” for five miles and then “sank in 
tumult to a lifeless ocean.” And in the midst of this 
tumult, Kubla seemed to hear from a great distance of 
time the voices of ancestors foretelling a war. The palace 
designed by Kubla Khan was a miracle of construction. 
The dome of the palace rose high up to the glare of the 
sun ; its top was warm in sunshine, while its ground 
floors were like caves of ice. 

It was a miracle of rare device 
A sunny pleasure-dome with caves of ice. 

This is the first part of the poem. It is a transcript of the 
vision so far as the waking mind retained it. 

The second part of the poem is an attempt to realise 
the vision, to give it a concrete form : to build that dome 
in air with music. The poet in the first part presents the 
image of the dream in words ; in the second part he seeks 
to give an actuality and concreteness to the dreamy image, 
by means of “the deep delight”, the creative joy and 
inspiration of the poet and artist. The inspired power 
is to be kindled in the poet by the symphony and song 
which he had once heard in a dream : 
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A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 

It was an Abyssinian maid 
And on her dulcimer she played, 

Singing of Mount Abora, 

Gould I revive within me 
Her symphony and song, 

To such a deep delight it would win me 
That with music loud and long 
I would build that dome in air, 

That sunny dome, those caves of ice. 

The two parts of the poem thus represent respectively 
the experience of the dreaming mind and its reaction in 
the waking mind. The poem inspite of its fragmentary 
character seems to be complete in itself. It belongs to the 
dream-territory of art : it is a dream and conforms to the 
laws of dream logic, producing a sense of satisfaction by 
its delicate suggestiveness. 

Q. 3. How does Coleridge blend religious experience 
with marvellous adventure in The Ancient Mariner ? Why 
is it regarded as the greatest poem of life ? 

Ans. The Ancient Mariner contains no reasoned reli¬ 
gion, but merely the aroma of the poet’s religious medi¬ 
tations. Though he was writing a work of almost pure 
imagination, he did not escape the shadow of his previous 
religious atmosphere of the poem is connected with the 
thought of his earlier religious poems. 

Though dealing with other things besides religion, the 
poem is full of religious suggestiveness, whose source is not 
so much the supernatural machinery the poet uses, as that 
which is represented as taking place in the heart of the 
mariner. With all its charm, subtlety, unearthly music, 
and wild adventure, the poem indicates distinguishable 
stages in the mariner’s moral and religious experience by 
means of relating so wild a tale of strange adventure. That 
Which makes the blending of religious experience with 
marvellous adventure possible and successful is chiefly 
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the character of the mariner— one of the most distinctive 
creations in modern literature. The most striking 
characteristic of the mariner is that in the story he does 
not act, but i constantly acted upon. After the mariner 
had killed the albatross—an impulsive rather than a deli¬ 
berate act—spirits and powers, conjured up by the poet 
from the ends of the earth, played upon his mind and 
conscience as on a harp. Though in telling his own story 
the mariner has power over the will of the wedding-gnest 
and over any who may be predoomed to listen to him, 
yet this power comes to him as a visitation and is not in 
his keeping. He has no will of his own : he is passive to 
the powers outside himself and to the new law of life 
revealed to him. 

But the poet has communicated to the mariner an un¬ 
usual intensity of feeling thus saving him from becoming 
insipid. It is no doubt fitting that the ancient man 
should be venerable, weather-beaten and more or less 
oracular. It is also well that he has a glittering eye 
endowed with the power of fixing the attention of his 
listeners and of charming them for a time into a suspen¬ 
sion of unbelief concerning the external events of the 
poem. But it is what goes on behind the glittering eye 
that really gives the eye its peculiar significance and 
power. It is what happens within the heart of the 
mariner that fixes him unforgettably in our imagination 
and makes him appeal to us humanly. The ancient 
Mariner undergoes such trials as overwhelm and bury all 
individuality or memory of what he was, like the state of 
a man in a bad dream, which destroys all consciousness of 
personality. Coleridge so portrays the character of the 
mariner as to offset his passivity with an intensity of 
feeling that makes him lose the sense of his own identity. 
This inward intensity, derived from the poet’s own 
inwardness of mind, is the chief source of the exalted and 
sustained lyricism that gives unusual freshness and perpetual 
charm to the poem. 
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Simplicity and childlikeness of spirit further atone for 
the mariner’s passivity. Though the character is old and 
weatherbeaten, lie throws himself with the absolute faith 
and complete abandon of a child into the telling ol his 
story. This utter singlemindedness of the mariner ""bewit¬ 
ches the wedding-guest, and also the reader. Coleridge 
drank deep of the spirit of the folk ballad, and at no 
point has he more campletely caught the primitive spirit 
of the ballads than in their childlikeness It was a diffi¬ 
cult feat for the poet to keep his own thought within the 
circle of the mariner’s mind and the mariner’s thought 
within the circle of a child s mind. At places where the 
mariner approaches generalisations and is in the greatest 
danger of becoming sophistic >tcd, his thought and lan¬ 
guage becomes utterly simple and naive. Such for exam¬ 
ple is the familiar passage near the end of the poem (lines 
612ff) which, though hackneyed by constant quotation, 
expresses with artistic grace the sum of the mariner's reli¬ 
gious wisdom. The poem in short is the most superb 
example of sustained simplicity in the language. 

Q. 4. How would you interpret the killing of the 

albatross ? Examine the possible views on the Mariner’s 
act. 

Ans. The killing of the albatross that persisted in 
following the ship for nine days would be considered as 
trivial, according to 18th century ethics. According to 
the scientific ethics of the 20th century it would be regar¬ 
ded as natural or necessary ; or at any rate, no great 
matter. But the mariner’s ethics is that of a child. He 
killed the bird impulsively and wantonly. But when his 
fellow-mariners attributed their fate and the fate of their 
ship, chiefly for evil, to the killing of the sea-bird and 
accounted the act a crime, he accepted without question 
their verdict ; and straightway the crime became to him 
monstrous and overwhelming. He had no scale of values, 
and he suffered such intense agony as a child does when 
it ^ is made to feel it has done an outrageously wicked 
thing, even though its compunction was of the slightest at 
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the time of doing it. Perhaps no one has ever described 
more poignantly the prolonged agony that follows the 
inadvertent committal of a crime by an otherwise innocent 
person than has Coleridge : 

I looked to heaven, and tried to pray ; 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed mv lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat ; 

For ti e sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 

Q. 5. Carefully consider how far Coleridge has 
observed poetic justice in the disposition he made of 
the crew. 

Ans. In truth, the sufferings and penances of the 
Mariner are utterly out of proportion to the slightness of 
the crime. He is pursued by a dark and sinister fate. Tn 
his childlikeness h e conceives the objects of nature as 
avenging personalities : the wind which drives the ship 
southward is the Storm Blast, tyrannous and strong, and 
the bloody and glorious Sun seems a living being, now 
appearing accusingly like a broad and burning face and 
now “like God’s own head”. The Moon and Stars and 
the Ocean are instinct with power and seem to conspire 
with the avenging Spirits against him. The only thing he 
can do is to lie passively under the terrifying strokes of 
fate and necessity. And because of the intensity of his 
feelings the Mariner is the most effective, and because of 
his childlikeness he is the most attractive Necessitarian in 
modern literature. 

But the Mariner is also a most engaging Unitarian. 
He discourses sweetly and eloquently on the principle of 

universal love. To him love and loneliness are the two 

mighty contending forces in the Universe. In the story 
the Mariner underwent an intense and suspended agony 
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ot spirit because of his separation, not merely from his 
comrades, but from the living world and from God : 

So lonely ‘twas that God Himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

To abide alone is more unendurable than flaming fire. 
But the Mariner miraculously stood the test, although, he 
was all the while at the brink of losing consciousness of 
his own personality. At the same time he was intensely 
alive. The fate of his companions was a benediction as 
compared to the agony he endured in a living death : 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 

And yet I could not die. 

If we thus realise what great agony it meant for the 
mariner to remain alive we shall find that Coleridge has 
not violated poetic justice in the matter of awarding death 
(much lighter punishment) to the comrades and agony of 
loneliness to the ancient Mariner for his direct crime. 

Q. 6. How is the Mariner punished for his crime ? 
How does it end ? Refer to the Text. 

Ans. The supernatural being, Life-in-Death, symbo¬ 
lises the form of punishment which the Mariner has to 
suffer. The description of Life-in-Death 

The Night-mare L/fe-in-Death was she, 

Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

is vague, but produces a suggestion of something horrible 
and awful. He wonderfully succeeded in suggesting the 
intense agony of a lonely life. The ancient Mariner was 
atone alive—‘‘alone, alone, all, all alone”. He could not 
pray ; he became separated from his comrades, from the 
living world and from God. 

And never a saint took pity on 
My soul in agony. 

But love in the universe ultimately overcomes loneliness. 
The Mariner had learned, not abstractly, but concretely, 
to love all things, both great and small. The punishment 
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of the Mariner ends when he blesses unaware the water- 
snakes : 

O hoppy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart 
And I blessed them unaware : 

The self-same moment I could pray 
And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 

The wanton killing of life is atoned for by the blessing 
of the living water-snakes. The supernatural spell begins 
to break. The angelic spirits work for the redemption ol 
the Mariner : 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand : 

It was a heavenly sight ! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light. 

This wisdom of love, though child-like, had in Cole¬ 
ridge’s day, and still has in ours, momentous implications. 
The 18th century had placed much emphasis on man’s 
duty to man ; it had taught that the proper study of 
mankind is man ; it had sung the short and simple annals 
of the poor. But its teachings were based either on the 
principle of selfishness, which insisted that when you show 
kindness to your fellowmen you are advancing your own 
interests, or on the principle of benevolence, which was 
often quite cold-hearted and full of mock Pity. The new 
age insisted on the Christian principle of becoming little 
children in order to enter the kingdom of heaven. The 
note of it was struck in Blake’s Songs of Innocence, its 

bearings worked out fully in the poems of Wordsworth, 
ane its, chief characteristics expressed in the person of the 
Mariner by Coleridge. The new age also insisted that 
we have kinship, not merely with man, but with the 
whole animal creation. It may be urged that the instinc¬ 
tive affection a child shows for animals is based on an 
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actual kinship with them, which is often ignored by 
adults, and was ignored especially by J8th century philo¬ 
sophers. But this sense of kinship was asserted in the 
poetry of Covvper and of Burns ; and in The Ancient 
Mariner Coleridge based it on the assumption that all 
creatures emanate from one Creator. This universal love 
gains its first victory in the poem when it is strong enough 
to make the Moriner love the water-snakes. From that 
point it grows increasingly to the end, in larger and larger 
encircling reaches, till at last it embraces all living things 
in a sense of universal kinship, catching the Mariner him¬ 
self in its onward sweep, destining him in a necessitarian 
spirit to “pass, like night, from land to land” to tell the 
story of it, and causing him in particular to declare our 
universal human religious fellowship in one of the sweetest 
passages in the English language : 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company !— 

To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 

. Ana youths and maidens gay ! 
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